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doubtful, or reticent; yet one feels that it is better to keep 
silence than to speak only with the purpose of snatching 
a victory in controversy, however temptingly easy such 
victory may seem. The practical importance of the sub- 
ject is so overwhelming that harm will be done, instead of 
good, if the heart shall not be affected by that of which the 
mind is persuaded. For this reason we wish, before deal- 
ing with Canon Farrar’s work and some of the criticisms 
to which it has been subjected, to indicate certain limits of 
fact within which all thinking on the future punishment of 
sinners must be kept, and to assign reasons for regarding 
Scripture as not merely the supreme but also the sole 
authority in this case. After saying what it may be need- 
ful to say about Canon Farrar’s peculiar views, we shall 
suggest grounds for a larger hope concerning the final 
destiny of the human race than evangelical Christians 
commonly get credit for cherishing. 


I, All useful thinking on the doom of sinners in the 
future state is conditioned by certain obvious facts. 


1. One of these is the existence of moral evil. Sinisa 
fact. It may be also an awful mystery, but anyhow it is a 
fact. It is strictly universal; it is indomitably persistent ; 
it works the most fearful effects on our race, unchecked by 
the terror of its own natural consequences, unhindered by 
the authority of any law, human or divine. There are 
certain forms and fruits of sin—the ravages of cruelty, of 
impurity, of intemperance—on which a colourist will 
naturally and legitimately dwell; but we all too sadly know 
that, when the worst of the truth has been said regarding 
these evils, there remains a huge amount of sin undescribed 
and undescribable—sin of thought, and purpose, and desire ; 
sin known only to ourselves, and to the omniscient God 
whose law reveals and condemns it. The farther we press 
our examination, we become the more convinced that sin is 
everywhere in the race, as much among the civilised as 
among the barbarians; and everywhere in the individual, 
from the child to the old man. It holds on its malignant 
course, mocking every barrier; bitterest experience does 
not enable anyone to cast it out from his own heart; law 
with difficulty modifies some of its outgoings, but is power- 
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less to touch the thing itself. When we go back in the 
history of our race, searching for a genesis of sin, we do 
not come to a minute and almost imperceptible germ, but 
are confronted, to our horror, by the brow of the first-born 
man scowling hate against his brother, and by his hands 
red with the blood of murder. We are told, indeed, that 
sin began, so far as our race is concerned, in a single act 
which is expressed by four monosyllables, “‘And he did 
eat;” but sin itself, the evil principle prompting to this 
act, is described as having been imported among us from an 
older race. How it took rise in that older race we do not 
know; but we do know that the devil and his angels still 
exist, sinning and suffering. 

At this point our knowledge of fact ends; questions, 
speculations, discussions begin. How did sin take origin ? 
Why does God permit it at all? Why has he permitted it 
so long? How is it to end? Whatever we may do with 
these questions, it is not wise to treat them as if they were 
philosophical abstractions, forgetting even for a moment 
the portentous fact of sin in the world and in ourselves. 


Whatever we may find it reasonable to conjecture as to its 
origin, as to the reason of its permission under the govern- 
ment of a God who is both holy and good, or as to its pro- 
bable issues, there sin is, as vigorous and as repulsive as 
when the virgin earth was stained with Abel’s blood, or 


Adam and his wife hid themselves among the trees of 
Eden. 


“ But what is the world the better for all this laborious reproving ?” 
asks Archdeacon Hare, after describing the various forms of reproof. 
“ How much does the world heed it, or care for it? No more than the 
crater of Etna cares for the roaring and lashing of the waves at its feet. 
The smoke of sin will still rise up and stain the face of heaven, the 
flames will still burst forth and spread desolation far and wide, although 
the waves of reproof should roll around it unceasingly for century after 
century.” . . . Reproof “passes over men’s hearts like the wind over a 
bare rock, scarcely stirring so much as a grain of dust from it, and has 
so passed for age after age from the beginning of the world until now.”' 


This fact limits our thinking about the future of sin, 
inasmuch as it requires us first to have arrived at some 
definite belief as to the present of sin, and as to the remedy 


1 Mission of the Comforter, p. 37. 
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for it, if there be a remedy. And in thinking of this fact, 
we must not forget that what is so old is also ever new, that 
what assumes so dreadful forms in others assumes forms as 
guilty and as destructive in ourselves. 
** Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round ! 
Parents first season us ; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers— 
Pulpits and Sundays ; sorrow, dodging sin ; 
Afflictions, sorted ; anguish, of all sizes ; 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in ; 
Bibles, laid open ; millions of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand ; ties of gratefulness ; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace ; eternal hopes and fears, — 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away.”—George Herbert. 


2. Another outstanding fact is the severity of God. Even 
apart from Bible history, we have to recognise large and 
terrible disasters, commonly spoken of as judgments, which 
fall upon men from time to time, in cases where there is no 
special guilt with which they can be connected. Earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions, such as that one which over- 
whelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, have fully matched 
the recorded doom of Sodom and Gomorrah; the cyclone 
which struck the shores of India in November of 1876, 
destroying 250,000 human lives in three hours, is a sufficient 
modern parallel to the story of the deluge. We cannot cut 
the Gordian knot like some, and get away from such facts 
by saying there is no God. Our present question is, What 
will God do with sin in the future? and it is reasonable 
that we should bear in mind what terrible things God has 
done in the past, and is doing still. These realities may 
be hard to our understandings, and too painful for our 
hearts until we go into the sanctuary of God; but as reali- 
ties they are all too manifest; and since it is the God 
from whose hand they come with whom we have to do, 
our hopes and fears must have respect to them. It may be 
very well to talk of our moral sense, and its decisions as to 
what God, being just and good, must do, and so forth; but 
if the conclusions at which we thus arrive cannot be squared 
with what God has been doing towards men whom we have 
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no reason to think greater sinners than ourselves since the 
world began, what then? Our charitable hopes for others— 
which are, be it remembered, hopes for ourselves in the first 
place—are things of speech and paper, and will not have 
the least effect in protecting us or anyone from the risk of 
being drowned, or burned, or starved, or poisoned, under 
the administration of God as it now is. We have still to 
take cognisance of even more serious facts, facts of deeper 
reach; but it is important to have first stated the obvious 
bearing of God’s present severity. Scripture will shed light 
on it; but it is right that those, who do not refer this whole 
matter to the decision of Scripture so exclusively as we do, 
should feel how they are required to adjust their theories to 
a feature of divine providence which is so plain and so 
urgent. Dr Angus puts the matter thus: ‘‘Our modern 
benevolence is at least very cheap. What if it be also 
blasphemous and destructive; dishonouring by implication 
to God’s philanthropy, and precipitating the very ruin it 
professes to fear?” Dr Allon’s answer to the question, 
“Does our conception of the divine love demand that all 
men shall ultimately be saved?” is— 

“This is very strongly affirmed ; and so far as it is a mere feeling, 
there can be no reply to it. But in the light of reason and analogy it 
seems a very daring affirmation. May not the divine love be as seriously 


called in question in connection with the very existence of moral evil ? 
The real problem lies here: duration is only a secondary idea.” ! 


In one sentence, however, Dr Allon perhaps goes too far. 
“Every argument adduced to prove that divine love must 
cause evil to cease is valid to prove that it should not have 
permitted it to begin.” On the contrary, were it not that 
his own revelation seems to preclude us from so doing, we 
would hope that, just because sin is what it is and has had 
a beginning, therefore it shall have an end. It is in this 
direction that light may one day break—not here, nor by 
the ingenuity of human reasonings, but by the evolutions 
of fact beyond the great ‘‘Day of the Lord.” God shall 
yet reveal himself as more than “‘an awful rose of dawn ;” 
but the poet was wise in saying that the answer to our 
eager cries for hope which meanwhile “‘ peals from that 
high land” is “in a tongue no man can understand.” 

* Contemporary, May 1878, 
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8. Present retribution on us sinners is the fact which it 
is most important to remember when thinking of what is to 
be the issue of sin hereafter. The part of Canon Farrar’s 
book which we read with least provocation to dissent is the 
fifth sermon, where his passionate eloquence is lawfully 
used to describe the consequences of sin. He shews these 
to be inevitable, and impartial, and the result of law; and 
he paints with burning art the physical and mental diseases 
produced by particular sins, and the working of sin in the 
consciences of those who are comparatively innocent. We 
quote a few sentences as stating better than we could the 
fact from which we are now arguing :— 


“Ts there not in the very life-blood of millions an hereditary taint— 
blighting their health, poisoning as with a fury’s breath the flower of 
their happiness, breaking out afresh in new generations—which has its 
sole source and origin in uncleanness? .. . 

“Have you ever seen—if not, may you never see !—a young man 
suffering from delirium tremens? Have you heard him describe its 
horrors ?—horrors such as not even Dante imagined in the most harrow- 
ing scenes of his Jnferno—the blood-red suffusion before the eyes 
quenched suddenly in darkness ; the myriads of burning, whirling rings 
of concentric fire ; millions of foul insects seeming to weave their damp, 
soft webs about the face ; the bloated, hideous, ever-changing faces of 
their visions ; the eyes that glare from wall to roof; the feeling as if 
a man were falling, falling, falling, endlessly, into a fathomless abyss?” 


After a searching description of the penalty of fear, he goes 
on thus :-— 


“ But you will say, ‘There are many sins whose commission involves 
no great fear.’ Yes, truly ; but if the soul have any life left in it, when 
one ray of God’s eternity shines on it, shame and the agonising sense of 
lost worth and self-loathing comes withal. . . . Ah, my brethren, have 
none of you, even very early, felt the working of this law? Have you 
known but for one hour what it is to be utterly, miserably, intolerably 
ashamed of yourself? If so, you too have been in that Gehenna of 
zeonian fire of which your Saviour speaks. It is the glare of illumina- 
tion which the conscience flings over the soul after a deed of darkness. 
It is the revulsion of feeling on which we did not calculate when we 
have done with the sin, but the sin has not done with us... . So, my 
brethren, you see, the very youngest of you, that if you choose sin, you 
must have sin as your companion—sin in her own hideous presence, and 
with her the death which ever dogs her footsteps, and notches against her 
his arrow on the string” (pp. 141, 142, 147, 148). 


In the Gehenna, all of us, as it concerns this operation 
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of conscience ; the question is, When, and still more, how, 
are we to escape from it ? 

It appears from a reference on p. 137 that Dr Farrar had 
been looking into Hare’s Mission of the Comforter when 
preparing this sermon, and he has imitated the wonderful 
portraiture of sin to be found in that book. We could wish 
that he had also imitated the clear and devout thinker in 
another respect, and had pointed out to his hearers in the 
Abbey the utter and proven inefficacy of all rebuke—even 
of God’s rebuke in these physical and moral penalties—to 
put away sin, either from the race or from one man, and 
the need therefore for an effectual conviction by the Holy 
Spirit of Christ. Canon Farrar, however, is constrained by 
his theory (which at this point seems rather one of painful 
gloom than of hope) to stop short both of that and of the 
full urgent offer of present deliverance from the guilt and 
dominion of sin by the precious blood and the omnipotent 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, which we would have rejoiced 
to hear him make. 

But meanwhile our concern is with the serious fact which 
he illustrates so well—the fact demonstrated in the lives 
and consciences of us all, without exception even of the 
very young—that “‘ the way of transgressors is hard.” The 
following words of a master-thinker express the fact more 
forcibly than Farrar or even Hare has expressed it :— 

“There is a terrific truth in Coleridge’s words, in a note on Taylor’s 
Doctrine of Repentance: ‘Probably from the holiness of his own life, 
Taylor has but just fluttered about a bad habit, not fully described it. 
He has omitted, or rather described contradictorily, the case of those 
with whom the objections to sin are all strengthened, the dismal conse- 
quences more glaring and always present to them as an avenging fury, 
the sin loathed, detested, hated, and yet, spite of all this, nay, the more 
Sor all this, perpetrated.’ . . . The same truth is finely expressed in the 
fourteenth essay in the Friend: ‘This is indeed the dread punishment 
attached by nature to habitual vice, that its impulses wax as its motives 
wane. No object, not even the light of a solitary taper in the far 
distance, tempts the benighted mind from before ; but its own restless- 
ness dogs it from behind, as with the iron goad of destiny.’”* 


A law as inexorable and uniform as that by which fire 
burns or poison kills produces such results in not a few of 
the human race, and the tendency of all sin is in the same 

! Mission of the Comforter, Note Z, p. 465. 
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direction, although the same degree of hopeless thraldom 
may not be reached ; and the question returns, What is to 
be the future of those whose sins are thus visited already ? 
Hopes that rest on the mere benevolence of God avail us 
nothing in presence of such facts. Whatever else is dark, 
this is clear, that there is a law joining suffering to sin. 
The cause must cease if the inevitable effect is to cease. As 
Professor Salmon puts it :— 


“There certainly have been at least some whose earthly life has been 
quite the reverse of a season of discipline and moral improvement : 
they have spent it in learning new vices, and getting more hardened in 
old ones ; they have died to all appearance irreformably wicked 
Convinced that vice and misery must go together, we need not inquire 
about the happiness hereafter of such persons, it is enough to inquire 
about their goodness.” * 


Plainly so, and the principle must apply to all sinners, not 
merely to the more hardened. 

Thus our thinking is limited by facts; and if we be 
humble and reverent, it is in the same measure helped 
when we come to inquire simply at the oracle of God con- 
cerning this thing. If it seems a mystery to us that the 
punishment of sin should be so heavy, there is help for the 
humble in the very existence of another and far sorer mys- 
tery—the origin of sin at all, and its permission in our race 
for so long. We approach the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with nothing but hope that we shall discover 
in his revelation enough to satisfy our hearts as to why he 
shews himself in providence a God of so great severity; and 
above all (for this matter is intensely practical), we come to 
the Son of God, who ‘‘ was made sin for us” (2 Cor. v. 21), 
and ‘‘ died for us sinners” (Rom. v. 8), expecting with as 
much hope as eagerness to obtain from him light regarding 
the one supreme question, How is the poison of sin to be 
removed from our nature? He will not disappoint this 
hope, whose name, heayen-ordained, is “‘ Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins” (Matt. i. 21). 


II. It must be insisted that the decision of this question 
lies with God in his Word alone. The drift of modern 
opinion on the other side is unfavourable to the claim 
we thus make on behalf of Scripture. There are on the 

! Contemporary Review for April 1878, p. 182. 
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other side three sets of opinions—those favouring Uni- 
versal Restoration, those favouring Annihilation,’ and 
those favouring Purgatory ; but while the abetters of these 
opinions all, of course, appeal to Scripture, they all at the 
same time bring in other considerations, tending more or 
less to make the supreme authority of Scripture void. 
Even Mr White, whose respect for the Word is obviously 
sincere, refers in his paper in the Contemporary Review to 
‘scientific biologists of the first rank, who, after careful 
study of the phenomena of brain production and mind evo- 
lution throughout living nature, and of the phenomena of 
waste and destruction in unfinished organisms,” come to 
conclusions supporting his theory of ‘‘ the mortality of the 
soul!’’ Others repeat weary and altogether nugatory plati- 
tudes about justice and benevolence in the abstract, and 
approach Scripture under the influence—all the more 
perilous if it be unconscious—of principles derived from 
their moral sense—principles by which the meaning they 
attach and the weight they allow to the language of Scrip- 
ture are determined. And Canon Farrar makes much of 
the authority of the church, especially as to what it has not 
formulated into creed, and what looks in the direction of a 
purgatory or a probation beyond this life. 

Now, here we cannot consent to occupy any ground 
except the highest—our belief about the future of sin must 
be determined by the Word of God alone. We regard the 
man who would get us away in this controversy from the 
one standard as we would regard a wrestler who, growing 
desperate, should try to shift us, in the excitement of the 
struggle, from firm grass to a quagmire, where we must end 
the matter by going down together. For— 

1. Otherwise we get no certainty about a matter in refer- 
ence to which uncertainty is maddening. The theories 
offered us are various, and exclude one another. Every 
human being has an equal—and that a supreme—interest 
in knowing what God is to do with him hereafter; but 
which theory are the common people to accept for the regu- 


1 We must still use this name, notwithstanding that the abetters of the 
theory repudiate it in favour of ‘‘ conditional mortality.” By doing so they 
hide the most repulsive feature of the theory, and assume what stands in 
most need of proof. 
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lation of their present lives? Is Mr White to be followed, 
or Canon Farrar? Are they to rest in the modest agnosti- 
cism of Principal Tulloch ? or are they, with Mr Baldwin 
Brown, to become confidently dogmatic about ‘‘ emerging 
from the terrible shadow of” eternal punishment, and ‘to 
look back with a shudder and ask themselves, How was it 
possible that Christian men should believe” that doctrine, 
“‘and should connect such unutterable horrors with the 
administration of a Being who has given to us in Calvary 
the measure of his love ?’’’ 

2. Leaving Scripture, we part from all real authority ; 
for, however probable a man’s theory may seem, he may 
not attach Scripture to it with the effect of imparting to his 
theory the weight of divine authority. The effect is quite 
in the opposite direction : whenever we co-ordinate another 
authority with that of Scripture, we bring down Scripture 
to the level of that other authority. 

In the May number of the Contemporary, Dr Allon 
gives an admirable answer to what Professor Jellett had 
written in April about the determining power of the moral 
faculty, an answer all the more effective that he does not 
seem to have had that paper before him. 

“The argument which is to decide the question must deal... with 
the root idea of retribution, and with the exact evidence that revela- 
tion, the moral sense, philosophy, and experience may furnish. Thus 
reduced, it will hardly be maintained that the subjective consciousness 
of a man, however elevated and refined by pure religious feeling, is 
competent to demonstrate—1. Whether the sequences of sin will in the 
future life be reversible? 2. Whether, if they are not, they are termin- 
able? For all our information concerning the facts and characteristics 
of the life hereafter, whether affecting the saved or the lost, we are 


necessarily dependent upon the testimony of revelation, whatever the 
verifying function of our own reason and moral faculty.” 


8. The voice of Scripture is not doubtful. The language 
used concerning the whole matter is, we think, far from 
being obscure ; and there is much of it. What is more; 
the fullest, the plainest, and also the severest teachings of 
Scripture reach us direct from the lips of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and to us his authority is absolute. He is God, 
and he is the ‘‘ one Mediator between God and man.” It 
would serve no good purpose, in our opinion, to discuss the 
1 Contemporary, yp. 166. 
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question of the duration of punishment with those who hold 
a lower view of the person and office of Christ; that lower 
view must necessarily affect their opinions regarding the 
evil of sin, the way of escape from it, the nature and the 
grounds as well as the duration of its punishment. But it 
is reasonable to ask those who agree with us in the hearty 
belief that Christ is God and the only Mediator, to accept 
his statements as decisive. 

4. The nature of the case is such as to make the Word of 
God the only possible authority. In whatever way sin is 
punished, it is by God that it is punished; if there is escape 
from sin, it is by his grace that the escape is provided. It 
is warrantable to appeal to the light of nature, or rather of 
fact, as Paul did when preaching of resurrection and judg- 
ment at Athens; but we are not at liberty to use the infer- 
ences we may draw from that source in the way of deter- 
mining the reception we shall give to the utterances of a 
supernatural revelation. On the contrary, we go to that 
revelation to find authoritative guidance in respect of 
matters which nature leaves in a state of painful uncer- 
tainty. We are creatures of God, and we are sinners 
against God: surely therefore it becomes us to receive his 
Word in respect of all that concerns us, our future in parti- 
cular, with the utmost simplicity. Andrew Fuller, writing 
to a friend whose views about eternal punishment had 
become unsettled, says :— 

“ Let me entreat you to consider whether your change of sentiment 
has not arisen from an idea of endless punishment being in itself unjust. 
If it has, consider whether this does not arise from diminutive notions 
of the evil of sin ; whether you be not too much affected by sin yourself 
to be a proper judge of its demerit. A company of criminals would be 
very improper judges of the equity and goodness of a law which con- 
demns them.” ! 

Besides the tendency to edge away from Scripture as the 
only judge in this awful matter, those who oppose the 
catholic doctrine shew a disposition to look at it rather from 
the side of man than from the side of God. What is due to 
the absoluteness of God as Creator, to his justice as Law- 
giver, to the infinite holiness of his nature, to the majesty 
of his mercy despised—these are not the points first con- 
sidered. The tendency rather is to present man—that is, 

1 Works, in one volume, p. 133. 
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ourselves—in as favourable a light as the circumstances 
will allow; to demand something from God’s justice which 
it is not safe to do, unless we are sure that our hearts 
are as just as he is; and for the rest to crave, almost to 
demand, whatever can by any means be craved from his 
pity. It makes a considerable difference in the result of 
our study of Scripture whether we approach it with the one 
of these tendencies or the other—the Godward or the man- 
ward. We think safety lies in the former, in watching 
jealously against any bias or prejudice that would lead us 
to rest in conclusions which the inevitable issue might 
contradict. Scripture is full of sympathy with man, full of 
pity and help, and it sets before him the hope of eternal 
life with joy unspeakable and full of glory. At the same 
time, it reminds him that he is a creature, to whom it is fit to 
be said, ‘‘ Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another unto dishonour ? What if God, willing 
to shew his wrath, and to make his power known, endured 
with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction ; and that he might make known the riches of his 
glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared 
unto glory, even us, whom he hath called, not of the Jews 
only, but also of the Gentiles?” (Rom. ix. 20-24.) It 
teaches him to think of himself as a sinner condemned, and 
‘dead in trespasses and sins” (Eph. ii. 1; John viii. 44), 
and as owing everything for which he hopes—even the faith 
which unites him to Christ—to the mere sovereignty of 
God’s grace. 


“We feel that it would be matter for grief, for terror, and for tears, 
if any who profess to be heaven’s ambassadors should refrain from 
speaking out on future punishment, as if they had a greater dread of the 
penalty inflicted on sin than they have of the sin that incurs the penalty, 
or as if they had more sympathy with offending man than with an 
offended God. Oh! it is unspeakably irreverent to affirm what it 
becomes God to do. ‘He giveth not account of any of his matters’ 
(Job xxxiii. 13). And, besides, from what quarter of the universe could 
any mutter or murmur rise up at the creature being even endlessly 
dealt with according to equity? ... Suffering is not the sinner’s mis- 
fortune for which he deserves pity ; it is his desert, and its infliction is 
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the divine safeguard of righteousness. And what can we say to the 
question of the sacred writer, ‘He that despised Moses’ law died without 
mercy, under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God?’ Observe, the question is not, How much punishment will 
he receive ? but, How much will he be thought to deserve? To deserve 
punishment is a far worse evil than to receive it. And we may be perfectly 
sure it will not be left to the wicked to be judges in their own case as 
to what the punishment shall be, or as to how long it shall last. God 
will not ask the rebel’s opinion on that matter.” * 


Our position is that which Mr Clemance thus expresses. 
His example in adhering closely to it is worthy of all 
imitation. 


III. The tone of Canon Farrar’s book is its most remark- 
able feature. It is declamatory, intense, confident, beyond 
anything we remember in theological literature. ‘‘ In fact, 
his mind, untrained in theology, and indeed in logic, as yet 
has reached only the stage of revolt, and even his pleas 
against the popular teaching, corroborative as they may be 
of sounder arguments, do not get beyond the a priori stage, 
and are open to the rejoinder that they avoid rather than 
solve difficulties.” * This verdict of a friendly critic is just. 
But allowance ought to be made for his extreme use of 
peremptory and vehement language, not merely in his 
sermons but in the introduction and excursus, on the 
ground of a habitude of thought and expression which is in 
itself admirable, and of which Canon Farrar has made 
excellent use elsewhere—in his Vow of the Nazarite, for 
example. Anyhow, we have no reason to complain of what 
defeats itself. When those who hold the popular belief as 
scriptural are charged with inhuman cruelty, as though 
they had invented it, no harm is done either to the persons 
denounced or to their creed. We challenge all men, includ- 
ing the writer of them, to get any reasonable meaning out 
of the following words :— 

“ Here I declare, and call God witness, that 1F the popular doctrine of 
hell were true, I should be ready to resign all hope not only of a 
shortened, but of any immortality, 1r thereby I could save, not millions, 
but one single human soul, from what fear, and superstition, and ignorance, 


and inveterate hate, and slavish letter-worship have dreamed and taught 
of hell. I call God to witness that, so far from regretting the possible 


1 Clemance, pp. 83, 84. 2 Dr Littledale, in Contemporary, p. 176. 
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loss of some millions of eons of bliss by attaching to the word dssénes a 
sense in which scores of times it is undeniably found, I would here and 
now, and kneeling on my knees, ask him that I might die as the beasts 
that perish, and for ever cease to be, rather than that my worst enemy 
should endure the hell described by Tertullian, or Minucius Felix, or 
Jonathan Edwards, or Dr Pusey, or Mr Furniss, or Mr Moody, or Mr 
Spurgeon, for one single year.”! 

When Absalom died so hopeless a death, David mourned 
bitterly, but he did not rave. 

Professor Plumptre and Mr Cox? lean naturally to Canon 
Farrar’s side, but neither endorses with equal peremptoriness 
his critical positions. Oddly enough, both refer to what 
Keble and many another have suggested, that if death be 
not decisive of the doom of the wicked, neither is it decisive 
of the blessedness of the righteous, and use an exceedingly 
weak argument against this obvious consideration. They 
say, in effect, “ It is ‘cruel’ to think thus; good men ought 
to be ready, like Moses and Paul, to relinquish the security 
of their own blessedness if thereby they might save or help 
others.” It is remarkable that they do not see that the 
matter is not one of speculation but of fact, not of our 
sentiments but of God’s realities, that those who believe 
their own blessedness secure at death do so because such 
is, in their judgment, the teaching of God’s Word, not 
because they have any satisfaction in thinking of others 
who die impenitent as for ever lost. Their natural feel- 
ings recoil from that issue as much as did the feelings of 
Moses or David; but they could not mend the matter by 
being illogical. They do no wrong to the unbelieving by 
singing— 

‘* But with the sinner’s fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as thy great name to thee, O Lord.” 
Those who resort to such reasoning seem hard-pushed. 

It is a comparatively small point, but significant, that 
Canon Farrar should have allowed himself to repeat the 
vulgar calumny about the cause of Cowper’s madness: 
‘*Many, many of these better, and tenderer, and saintly 
souls have, I believe, been rendered utterly and hopelessly 
wretched, even to madness, as poor Cowper was, by that 
false view of God which is given by the pitiless anathemas 
of man” (p. 110). The truth is, as his autobiography 

1 Farrar, pp. 201, 202. 2 Contemporary, May 1878. 
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shews, that Cowper was mad, and had made three attempts 
at suicide, before he became in earnest about salvation at 
all; that it was a year later, and just before leaving the 
asylum at St Alban’s, that his conversion took place through 
reading Rom. iii. 21-26; and that for some years there- 
after he lived in the light of the gospel. It is true that his 
madness, when it returned, took the form of despair as to 
his personal salvation, but he never wrote a line or uttered 
a word which indicated anything but the fullest satisfaction 
of heart and mind with the doctrines of grace. On the 
contrary— 
‘*From the depths 

Of an unknown despair he could proclaim 

The heavenly hope to which the angels tuned 

Their harps at Bethlehem, and in the woe 

Which crushed his gentle spirit he could taste 

An angel’s joy to see each wanderer 

Returning to that Father’s house, whose gates 

He deemed were shut on him. . . . In his song 

He sought his inspiration from the touch 

Of altar fire, and his philosophy 

Rose dripping out of Jordan.” 

The extraordinary vehemence of Canon Farrar’s tone is 
very much to be regretted. It must have led many to 
suppose that they now have the sanction of so respectable a 
name for believing what they were already too willing to 
believe, but what, as he now tells us, Dr Farrar does not 
himself believe, and did not wish to teach. The crowds 
who listened to him in Westminster were warranted, we 
think, in carrying away the impression that he had held 
out to the worst the prospect of universal restoration; but 
we are now told that he— 

“dare not lay down any dogma of universalism ; partly because it is 
not clearly revealed to us, and partly because it is impossible for us to 
estimate the hardening effect of obstinate persistence in evil, and the 
power of the human will to resist the law and reject the love of God” 
(p. Xvi.). 

This is a highly important sentence, and if the conviction 
which it states both as to the tenor of Scripture and as to 
the tremendous possibilities of sin had been more con- 
stantly before the preacher’s mind, his words would have 
been modified to great advantage. We find an equally 
important qualification in a note on p. 71 :— 

“ My language in this, and in the preceding and subsequent para- 
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graphs has been either intentionally perverted or unintentionally mis- 
understood. I apply these terms (strong if you will, but not, it seems 
to me, in the slightest degree too strong), not, of course, TO THE GENERAL 
BELIEF IN ENDLESS PUNISHMENT, but to the awful variations upon it and 
inventions about it, to which I have referred.” 

The words which we have printed in capitals render this 
qualification a very large one. We read it with surprise, 
having “unintentionally misunderstood” the passage to 
which it is subjoined, and which we still think anyone who 
happens not to read the note is likely to misunderstand. 
Notwithstanding these words, we cannot but fear that 
Canon Birks’ criticism, uttered in tones of sorrowing con- 
viction, is too true :— 

“1 have passed through months and a whole year of almost intolerable 
anguish, from deep conviction of the truth of God’s solemn warnings in 
his Word, and of their unspeakable and awful solemnity. If relief came 
to me at last, it was certainly not in the way in which Canon Farrar 
seems to look for it. . . . In its classification of men into three classes— 
the saintly good, the neutral, and the hopelessly bad—and the proclama- 
tion to the middle class, tenfold and a hundredfold more numerous than 
both the others, of an endlessly renewed probation after death and the 
judgment, it,” i.e. Canon Farrar’s creed, “ adopts and gives fresh currency 
to some of the worst elements of a widespread popular delusion, which robs 
the Word of God of its warning power, and sets the consciences of men free 
from any real expectation of a judgment to come.” * 


But if Canon Farrar is thus willing on his part to explain 
that his objurgations do not apply to “‘ the general belief in 
endless punishment,” we on our part willingly give up “the 
awful variations upon and inventions about” that doctrine. 

We must claim, however, the right to judge what parti- 
culars are rightly described as variations and inventions. 
In the preface we find a passage which states what Dr 
Farrar regards as such :— 

“The four elements which make the popular view far darker than 
that held in the Roman Church, and far darker even than that of St 
Augustine, are—l. The physical torments, the material agonies, the 
sapiens ignis of eternal punishment ; 2. The supposition of its necessarily 
endless duration for all who incur it; 3. The opinion that it is thus 
incurred by the vast majority of mankind; and 4. That it is a doom 
passed irreversibly at the moment of death on all who die in a state of 
sin” (p. Xxiv.). 

Now of these particulars only the second and the fourth 
are important parts of the Protestant belief, and even they 
1 Contemporary, May 1878. 
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look different when stated carefully by those who hold them. 
The first is a matter of opinion, resting mainly on the fact 
that there is to be ‘“‘a resurrection of the unjust” (Acts 
xxiv. 15). We would be disposed to think that the “tor- 
ments” and “agonies” will be mental, spiritual; and 
we rather wonder that Canon Farrar should throughout 
attach so much greater importance to the “ physical” and 
“‘ material ;” but surely we all may consent to leave the form 
of punishment which God is to use hereafter out of this 
discussion at least, which has to do, we apprehend, with the 
fact of future punishment and its duration. As for the 
third particular, it never formed part of our belief, and we 
hope to shew cause for entertaining a scriptural and reason- 
able hope that the number of the saved shall largely exceed 
the number of the lost. At present, however, the only 
remark that need be made is this obvious one, that number 
is not a consideration which can logically be regarded as 
having much weight. 

About the ‘necessarily endless duration” of future 
punishment, Canon Farrar has so far answered himself, 
and admitted the orthodox belief by the words already 
quoted from p. xvi. As long as the cause lasts, the effect 
must also last. The hypothesis of a purgatory underlies 
this statement, and runs through the whole book. The same 
remark applies, and even more fully, to the fourth particular. 
As a matter of course, if we found any permission in Scrip- 
ture for a doctrine of purgatory such as this book suggests 
and craves, we would gladly refrain from teaching that the 
present life is decisive of our eternal state. But Scripture 
seems to us plainly and peremptorily to exclude such a 
doctrine ; we must therefore refuse to allow Dr Farrar to 
raise a false issue by begging the important question of 
a purgatory, and to prejudice the popular doctrine by 
ascribing to it that which should be ascribed to Scripture. 

There is another point on which we would say a few words 
before discussing this, Dr Farrar’s principal hypothesis. 
He seems to think it an article of Calvinism that God’s 
decree of reprobation proceeds from his sovereignty, and is 
to be ascribed, as much as the decree of election unto eternal 


life, to the mere good pleasure of his will. Were it so, Dr 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CV. L 
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Farrar’s case would be proved. We have no sympathy with 
the ‘‘ moral faculty” theory, but in that case we would act 
on it to the full extent of ‘hurling from us . . . a doctrine so 
horrible with every nerve and fibre of our intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life.” Canon Farrar makes frequent reference 
to the haste with which his work has been issued (for which 
we are sorry; there was no reason that we can see why 
he should preach, or write, or think hastily on so grave a 
theme) ;' but he would not wish us to apply that excuse to 
what he says about reprobation and Calvinism. He must 
have supposed himself to be referring toa belief really held; 
so honest a man would not else have snatched at a decisive 
advantage. Still he is to be blamed for his ignorance. He 
ought to have known that no one who holds a decree of re- 
probation regards that decree as resting on anything but 
the equity of God. Principal Tulloch, who probably would 
not care to be called a Calvinist, quotes this statement of 
Bishop Butler in his critique of Canon Farrar’s book :— 

“ All shadow of injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in the 
various economy of providence would be lost, if we would keep in mind 
that every merciful allowance will be made, and no more required of 
anyone than what might have been equitably expected of him from the 
circumstances in which he was placed ;” 
and goes on to illustrate forcibly the exigency of justice in this 
case. The distinction is wide and vital, as well as obvious. 
God swears by himself that he has no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth; he is not willing that any should perish. 
All that he inflicts upon impenitent sinners must therefore 
be inflicted because equity demands that it should, not 
because of his sovereign purpose to inflict it. What pro- 
ceeds from God’s sovereignty is all good, and only good: in 
Christ his Son, incarnate, crucified, risen, glorified, we see 
him lifting the red thunderbolt of his own just wrath, and 
holding it before men and angels transformed into the blazing 
sun of his love. Mr Arthur’s scheme of general doctrine is, 
we presume, rather Arminian than Calvinistic ; but in his 
nobly-toned answer to Canon Farrar, he says :— 

“Multitudes of Protestants who believe that the Lord Jesus, the 





' We retain these words, although we have now read Dr Farrar’s reply in 
the Contemporary for June, and can quite understand his feelings. The 
public has to do with the result, not the process, 
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most loving but by far the most alarming of all the teachers in the 
Bible, taught in many places, negative and positive, that they who will 
not repent will suffer endless penalty, do not believe in reprobation, in 
necessity, in a judgment of any man by a light he never had, or in the 
final ruin of the majority of our race. They dare not say that any soul 
that prays, loves, and turns towards the light will have to pass through 
a Gehenna of onian fire. They proclaim for all such mercy unrestricted 
and without reserve. For purification, they look not at all to torture, 
but only to the blood shed by the Lord Jesus, and to the Spirit of God. 
For these, human pains after death exist not, except for the finally im- 
penitent, and only as punishment.” ! 


Dr Rigg also, in his most satisfactory and thorough- 
going paper, blames Dr Farrar for his ignorance of how 
the doctrine against which he argues is stated by the highest 
class of theologians outside of the Church of England :— 

“Such a work as that of the late Dr R. W. Hamilton he probably never 
heard of. If he had read it, he could not have written on the subject 
as he has done. Such want of reading and information can hardly, 
however, be admitted as a defence of the manner in which he has 
written. Much less can he be excused for taking such monstrous 
travesties of the doctrine as those branded by Dr Guthrie as in any 
sort quotable representations of the orthodox doctrine held by Dr 
Guthrie himself.” 


It has been charged against Canon Farrar, with a measure 
of truth, that his book is more negative than positive, more 
destructive than constructive; that he rather unsettles be- 
lief in the doctrine commonly held than furnishes men with 
another. Still, in doing that, he is positive enough about 
two things :— 

1. That determining authority belongs to the moral sense. 
Professor Jellett says that this ‘‘ may fairly be called the 
central principle of his sermons.” ? 

2. The strong assertion of a future hope for all men, 
whatever their character here. This hope he rests on four 
grounds. (1.) The verdict of the moral sense. We have 
already said all that need be said, in the present connection, 
regarding that matter. (2.) Altered translations and new 
interpretations of the standard proof-texts. The emphasis 
put on these changes seems out of proportion to the result, 
and we need not change our reading of the New Testament 
until we see what response the learned company of revisers 
make to the appeal which Canon Farrar addresses to them. 

* Contemporary Review, p. 163. * Ibid. p. 154. 
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“ A calmer, and even a fairer tone towards what has hitherto been the 
popular view’ would have been more satisfactory. For, after all, the 
word ‘ endless,’ of which it made so much, was not designed to cover 
more than the original scriptural expression, whatever may be its true 
meaning.” ' 
We are glad to quote these words of Dr Tulloch. Other 
friendly critics are equally cautious about endorsing his 
appeal. Mr David Gracey also, writing in a manner worthy 
of Mr Spurgeon’s Pastors’ College, in which he is a professor, 
with much of Dr Farrar’s own passion and eloquence and 
with quite competent scholarship, exposes the argumentative 
weaknesses of a book which has gained extraordinary popu- 
larity through the vehemence of its declamation and the 
credit its author enjoys as a scholar. For ourselves, we 
have been accustomed always to read ‘‘ condemn” in place 
of “damn,” and “‘ hades” in place of ‘‘ hell” in Rev. i. 18, 
but not in Luke xvi. 23; and we shall have no objection to 
use the words “‘Gehenna” and “ #onian” if the revisers 
give us them. We refuse, however, to read into the new 
word the meaning which Canon Farrar insists on— 
“ A metaphor, not of fruitless and hopeless, but—for all, at any rate, 
but a small and desperate minority—of that purifying and corrective 


punishment which, as all of us alike believe, does await impenitents both 
here and beyond the grave” (p. 80).? 


(3.) Canon Farrar rests the hope he proclaims on the 
theory that all punishment is corrective and purifying as it 
respects, not the sphere of God’s government at large, but 
the individual sufferer. (4.) On the hypothesis that this 
holds true of punishment in the future state as well as in 


1 Contemporary Review, p. 160. 

2 He goes on to say—‘‘ To the Jews, and in their style of speech—and 
therefore in the lips of our blessed Saviour, who addressed it to them, and 
spake in terms which they would understand—it meant not a material and 
everlasting fire, but an intermediate, a remedial, a metaphorical, a terminable 
retribution.” And a footnote, running over three pages, is given to shew us 
what the Jews did understand, and what therefore (!) Christ must have in- 
tended. ‘‘ The most distinct utterance in the Talmud is Rosh Hashana, i., where 
it is said that the just shall rise to bliss; ordinary sinners shall be ultimately 
redeemed ; the hopelessly bad shall be punished for a year, and then 
annihilated. Anyone may here see that a year was the ordinary period 
tixed by the rabbis to their purgatory!” Dr Farrar “calls earnest attention 
to the immense importance of this argument,” and conjures the revisers and 
us all to ‘‘ follow the example set by Christ and the apostles themselves.’ 
What is it we are to do? 
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the present. These two hang together, and form the really 
important part of his argument. Passages such as that 
just quoted, teaching a Protestant purgatory, form the warp 
on which the whole woof of his reasoning is worked. The 
theory and the hypothesis are bad in philosophy, and worse 
in theology. 

The whole argument, in so far as it asserts that all 
punishment is purifying, is unsound in philosophy. The 
cleansing power of suffering depends upon the introduction 
of quite another element with the suffering, namely, love, 
and that love trusted by the sufferer. We have only to 
think of the contrast, as regards the respective issues of 
each, between the penal inflictions of public law and domestic 
chastisement, to perceive this. Whatever may be the deter- 
rent influence of the former, do they often produce, or are 
they expected to produce, reformation of heart and life ? 
When that is aimed at, the element of personal kindness 
is carefully introduced. Mere suffering has no purifying 
tendency; and to assume that the suffering which God 
inflicts is in every case accompanied by the love that secures 
a saving issue of it, is to contradict daily experience and to 
beg the whole question. 

It is also, we think, to contradict the plain tenor of 
Scripture. How can the idea of love, as dominating over that 
of justice, be read into the parable of Dives and Lazarus ? 
Or into these words of our Lord, ‘‘ Whosoever shall fall upon 
that stone shall be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to powder”? Or into such texts as 
“Vengeance belongeth unto me: I will recompense, saith 
the Lord.” “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God.” ‘The time is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of God: and if it first begin at us, what 
shall the end be of them that obey not the gospel of God ? 
and if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear?” (Luke xvi. 24, 26; xx. 
18; Heb. x. 26-31; 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18). 

The teaching of Scripture concerning God’s fatherly 
chastisement of his children—of those who, by faith, have 
“‘ received right to become the children of God,” who “ are 
born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God” (John i. 12, 18)—is rich and 
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abundant ; but Canon Farrar, obliterating the well-marked 
distinction between punishment and chastisement, freely 
applies all these passages to the whole human race. Neither 
the texts themselves, however, nor the analogy of Scripture 
allow so universal an application. In Heb. xii. “sons” 
are expressly distinguished from ‘‘ bastards ;” the sons, who 
are supposed to be running with endurance towards Jesus, 
the author and finisher of their faith, are reminded of the 
love of God towards them as sons, and are expected to be 
so “exercised by” chastisement that it shall “yield the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them.” In Rom. v. it 
is those who are “justified by faith,” and “‘ who have peace 
with God through the Lord Jesus Christ,” that are described 
as glorying in tribulations ; for such, the effect is—not here- 
after, but now—that “hope maketh not ashamed, because 
the love of God is shed abroad in their hearts” like fragrance 
‘by the Holy Spirit given unto them.” Language cannot 
retain its proper value if such texts are to be applied to 
criminals of every shade, and to the masses of hardened 
worldlings and pleasure-lovers, who shelter themselves 
within the pale of the Christian church. Besides, what of 
the devils who have been suffering since before our race 
was created ? 

While Scripture is thus against Canon Farrar’s theory of 
punishment being all love and in no part retributive, it is, 
we think, still more decisively opposed to his hypothesis of 
a purgatory—of a change upon the sinner’s heart taking 
place after death. The solitary text in favour of a presenta- 
tion of the gospel being made in the unseen world to those 
who have died in their sins is admitted (p. 87) to be 1 Peter 
iii. 19. We are satisfied that that text does not teach a 
personal preaching of Christ to disembodied and imprisoned 
spirits, but is, when understood in its connection, one of the 
most alarming in the apostolical writings on account of 
the vast breadth of human existence which it brings into 
view ;' but the only things that need here be said, granting 
that it does teach a personal preaching by our Lord, are— 
that the extraordinary offer of the gospel was limited to 
antediluvian sinners ; and that there is no hint of the offer 


' See Pearson on the Fifth Article of the Creed ; also Dr Allon’s remarks 
in the Contemporary, May 1878. 
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having been accepted. All other teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, and of the Old also, is expressly in the direction of 
the present life being decisive: of the state of as many as 
here enjoy any light of divine revelation. The interval 
between death and judgment may be very long, so immense 
as to task our utmost powers in conceiving of it; but the 
uniform representation is, that men are “found” in the 
day of Christ as they were when they left this world. “It 
is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judg- 
ment.” Of those ‘“‘ who sometime were disobedient when 
once the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah 
while the ark was a preparing,” we are allowed to catch a 
glimpse, as “‘ spirits in prison,” after an appalling lapse of 
time. ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” and “‘ the men of Nineveh ” 
are to be justified on account of faith and repentance exer- 
cised in this life. The words spoken to those on the right 
hand and to those on the left are to have exclusive reference 
to things, for the doing or the neglecting of which the present 
is the sole opportunity (Heb. ix. 28; 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20; 
Luke xi. 31, 32; Matt. xxv. 35, 42).’ 

We have been accustomed to think of the transaction of 
faith as a conclusive one, and that all believers go to be with 
Christ at death. But Canon Farrar teaches that— 

“There are in the main three classes of men: there are the saints ; 
there are the reprobates ; there is that vast intermediate class lying 
between yet shading off by infinite gradations from these two extremes” 
(p. 100). 

This is a startling sentence, but all too plain. There is a 
footnote to it, but that instead of suggesting a proof-text, says: 
‘* See the similar remark in the Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 
f.17.1.” The frequent and solemn teaching of the Bible 
is, that there are only two classes of men, believers and 
unbelievers ; that the one thing needful in order to escape 
from God’s just wrath, namely, deliverance from the guilt 
and dominion of sin, is secured by, and only by, the faith 


1 The conclusion to which Dr Rigg comes is, that ‘‘for those to whom 
Christ is preached, this life is the one appointed period of probation ;” and 
this he rests both on Scripture and reason, speaking of the dream of more 
effective reformatory means in another life as ‘‘ unreasonable and presump- 
tuous.” He also shews in a telling way how the views of Mr White and 
Canon Farrar “neutralise and negative each other.”—Contemporary, May 
1878, 
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which accepts God’s mercy offered in Christ Jesus, which 
unites to him, which is accompanied by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit ; that those who believe are saved, have passed from 
death unto life, have everlasting life ; and that those who do 
not believe, while condemned for their sins, are specially 
condemned for refusing or neglecting the offer of infinite 
mercy. Paul so understood his commission (Acts xxvi. 
18). We are fully persuaded that such is the lesson 
taught by all the examples of Scripture—Cain and Abel 
(Heb. xi. 4); Enoch; Noah; Elijah, translated to instant 
glory, and found again beside Moses on the holy mount 
talking with the Son of man about his exodus; the 
penitent thief, the Lord’s Benoni whom he made, by his 
“To-day with me,” his Benjamin ;' Judas, who went from 
earth ‘“‘to his own place” (Acts i. 25); Stephen, who 
died looking up to “‘ the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God,” and who said, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit’; Paul, for whom to depart was to be with Christ. 
When the Son of man comes to judgment he shall find, 
as he has himself told us, a generation of men living just 
as men lived in the days of Noah, just as men live to-day 
(Luke xvii. 21-87). The urgent appeals of the gospel— 
“the Holy Spirit saying, To-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts”; the Lord himself “ standing at 
the door and knocking”; his ambassadors ‘ beseeching 
us to be reconciled unto God, because now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation” (2 Cor. v. 18, vi. 2), and 
crying, ‘‘ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion ?” (Heb. ii. 8); the Lord himself saying (to our mind 
the most alarming of all texts) ‘“‘ If ye believe not that I am 
He, ye shall die in your sins” (John viii. 24)—all carry the 
same unmistakable doctrine. Sin is not to be hereafter 
taken away by a process of exonian fire, but is now taken 
away by the precious blood of Christ. If it be not, if its 
guilt be not pardoned, if its power be not broken, if the 
offer made to us of full salvation, of Christ himself as our 
Righteousness, our Intercessor, our Saviour, be not embraced 
while it is being made—then the Word of God contains not 
a single hint of any other opportunity. On the contrary, 
the Word of God forewarns us of a time when the King shall 

1 M‘Crie. 
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come in to inspect his guests, and seeing a man who has 
not on the wedding garment, shall doom him to be “ cast 
into outer darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth”; of many who shall cry, ‘ Lord, Lord, open 
unto us,” to whom he shall say, “ Depart from me”; of 
a day when “the Son of man shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, and before him shall be gathered all nations,” 
when he shall divide them into only two classes, when “he 
shall say to them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world,” when ‘he shall say to 
them on his left hand, Depart from me ye cursed into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels,” and 
when ‘these shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life everlasting.” The space between 
this life and that day, however long, is a blank in so far as 
Scripture excludes the notion of its containing opportunity 
for a change of state before God; and whatever meaning 
true criticism may finally attach to this ‘ everlasting,” it 
at least covers the utmost limit of our present knowledge. 

The particular point on which modern discussion pro- 
fessedly turns is the duration of future punishment; but 
in the course of the discussion we are led away by some 
into speculations concerning other methods of removing the 
cause of punishment than the perfect method revealed in 
the cross and reign of the Lord Jesus Christ. The tendency 
of such speculations is, as it appears-to us, disastrous— 
removing all the great landmarks of doctrine as to immor- 
tality, the infinite evil of sin, the righteousness of God, the 
person of Christ, the value of the atonement—weakening in 
a subtle way the urgency of the gospel call to repent and 
believe, and dimming the pure radiance of our hope in 
Christ as a hope of conclusive deliverance from the guilt 
and power of sin. 

The Contemporary has done excellent service by supplying 
answers to Dr Farrar from pens of equal weight with his. 
They will be widely read; and the reasonings they contain 
will in due time percolate into strata where great reviews are 
unknown, causing the book which has gone up like a blazing 
rocket to come down, in sight of its admirers, like the 
blackened stick. At the same time reverent thought about 
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this most vital matter will have been considerably advanced 
and diffused.’ 


IV. The question remains, If believers under the present 
dispensation are made free from sin by the blood and Spirit 
of Christ, and covered, here and now, with the hope of 
eternal life as the helmet of salvation, are we therefore 
required to think of the great mass of mankind as being 
shut up under the fearful alternative of eternal death ? 
We think not. Certainly we know not how to suggest the 
faintest hope—anything except ‘‘a fearful looking for of 
judgment ”—to those who reject the Corner-stone (Acts iv. 
11, 12), and “neglect so great salvation” (Heb. ii. 1-4) ; 
but there are some scriptural considerations which seem to 
lighten the burden of such a conclusion as it respects those 
who have not enjoyed privileges like ours. Remembering 
the infinite greatness of Christ and the magnitude of his 
work, and that what we now see is but part of an uncompleted 
operation, our attitude may well be hopeful, at least it need 
not be dogmatically pronounced on the side of gloom. 

1. The most favourable interpretation should be put, in 
accordance with the spirit of his tears, upon our Lord’s 
words in Luke xii. 47—‘‘ But he that knew not his Lord’s 
will and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes”; and on the words, “ It shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of 
judgment than for that city,” “‘ for Tyre and Sidon than for 


1 Some readers may be glad to have their attention called to the learned 
and very able treatise of the late Dr Winter Hamilton, and to the smaller 
treatise of Dr Angus. These have been lost sight of, but not answered. There 
is much helpful thinking also in Mr Clemance’s book. We regret however 
that he should have weighted an excellent scriptural argument with an unproven 
and unprovable hypothesis about hades, based on an unsatisfactory interpre- 
tation of 1 Pet. iii. 19, iv. 6. The possibilities of hades are, of course, 
immense ; but we know nothing concerning them, absolutely nothing. It is 
&idns, the unseen world. The witholding of light as to what takes place there 
seems to be an essential feature of God’s present dealing with us. Scripture 
is plain, as we have shewn, in representing our position before God to be the 
same when judgment comes that it was in this life. Mr Clemance’s suggestion 
that revelation is limited in respect of the coming, as it certainly is in respect of 
the past eternity, is interesting, and worthy ofattention. Speculation however 
of this kind is only safe when accompanied, as in his case and in Mr Arthur’s, 
by thorough apprehension of the practical completeness and intense importan 
of the present revelation. 
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you” (Matt. x. 15, xi. 22). We are thus warranted—rather 
required—to make a large deduction from the extreme 
penalty ; and when we think of the many generations who 
lived and died before the advent, and of the partial diffusion 
of the gospel since, the number in whose favour that 
deduction must be made is an immense one. 

2. A large possibility of hope—and something more than 
a possibility—lies in the consideration that the Lord Christ 
himself applies his own salvation. Man applies it only 
instrumentally, and even that by no means in all cases. 
Those who die in infancy, and those who are not gifted with 
ordinary capacity, are, we do not question, saved. We 
do not envy the spirit of those who would “ forbid” these, 
forgetting Him who “was much displeased” by such for- 
bidding, and who said, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of God” 
(Mark x. 14). Knowing it as a thing not of probability but 
of certainty, that the Saviour has ways of saving souls other 
than that way with which our responsibility is connected, 
we dare not fix on any definite amount of knowledge and 
profession as indispensable to salvation, dare not pronounce 
that the area of salvation is coextensive with that region 
only of humanity within which a certain amount of know- 
ledge has been enjoyed, and a certain measure of evidence 
given that the truth of God has taken effect on the heart. 
Rather we should rejoice in the hope, which both the 
infinite greatness of Christ and our own littleness warrant, 
that large numbers of souls may have been drawn to Him of 
whom we know not. 


** And did there ne’er a quivering lark, 
Piercing its airy way, 
Catch on its breast a ruby spark 
From the unrisen day ? 


Hush, be content ! have faith in God ! 
The sun that shines to save 

Once set upon the cross, in blood, 
And rose—but from the grave. 


So deep divine compassion glows ; 
Thence are our yearnings drawn : 
Or we had never wept for those 
Who died before the dawn.”—Mrs Cousin. 


Paul marked the distinction broadly at Athens by saying, 
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‘The times of this ignorance God winked at; but now”... 
(Acts xvii. 30). 

8. Some facts of Old Testament history confirm this hope. 
Hobab, Rahab, Ruth, Hiram, the Queen of Sheba, the 
penitents of Nineveh, Naaman, the widow of Zarephath— 
surely it is reasonable to think that there were of old many 
like these, whose names are in the book of life although not 
in Scripture. Elijah, in a very degenerate time, looked 
keenly for a single fellow-believer, and told the Lord that he 
stood alone: “ But what saith the answer of God unto him ? 
I have reserved to myself seven thousand men ” (Rom. xi. 4). 

4. ‘Other sheep I have which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one flock (wofjusm), one shepherd” (John x. 16). For 
those who are glad to extend their hopes beyond the circle 
in which Shibboleths are possible, the Word furnishes many 
cheering examples of the fulfilment of this great saying. 
The “ star-led wizards” were the first to bow adoring before 
the incarnate God, and it is something better than fancy 
that kindles for us so warm a glow of hope concerning many 
others, while we think of these men before they left their 
home and after they returned to it. For the single object of 
finding one of these “ other sheep” the Master journeyed to 
and from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon (compare Mark vii. 
24 and 31). When Philip and Andrew, with some trembling, 
broke through the narrow limits of their first commission 
and introduced the inquiring Greeks, his response was, 
‘* The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified. 
. . . Now is the crisis (xsi) of this world: now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out, and I, if I be lifted from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me” (John xii. 31, 32). The 
roll-books of no earthly church record the issues of Pente- 
cost when the ‘devout men, out of every nation under 
heaven,” returned to their homes bearing the quickening 
fragrance of the Spirit of Christ. Other rays of the same 
gladsome hope break on us as we follow the African treasurer 
on his rejoicing way, carrying into the remote darkness the 
knowledge of Jesus, who had “ borne the sins of many, and 
would now see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied” 
(compare Acts viii. 35 with Isaiah liii. 11, 12); as we 
connect the vision to Paul at Troas with the obscure prayer- 
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meeting of women at Philippi; as we hear the Lord tell 
Paul of the “‘much people” whom He has in Corinth; as 
we hear the evil spirit in Ephesus cry, ‘‘ Jesus I know;” 
as we see storm and shipwreck to be his chosen means for 
carrying peace and health to the barbarous people of Malta. 

5. The future is charged full with hope for mankind. 
‘We see not yet all things put under him, but we see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than the angels, for the suffering 
of death crowned with glory and honour; that he by the 
grace of God should taste death for every man” (Heb. ii. 9). 
We must correct all thinking about the ultimate issues of the 
work of Christ in reference to the human race, by expand- 
ing mind and heart in sympathy with those vast develop- 
ments which, as many promises assure us, yet await the 
gospel. We may hope that these developments are now at 
length beginning when high ways are being driven through 
the moral deserts of ignorance and superstition, and the 
Word of life is rendered into the languages of five-sixths of 
mankind ; but it is still verily no more than the day of 
small things. The remnant of Jacob have yet to become 
‘‘in the midst of many people as a dew from the Lord, as 
showers upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man nor 
waiteth for the sons of men” (Micah v. 7), to “‘come up 
out of their graves and stand up upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army” (Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14), inured to every climate, 
familiar with every language, and ready, when fired with the 
love of Jesus, to subdue the habitable earth to the obedience 
of his gospel. ‘‘ His name shall endure for ever: his name 
shall be continued as long as the sun; and men shall be 
blessed in him: all nations shall call him blessed ”’ (Psa. 
Ixxii. 17). The song of the cross has received as yet only 
half of its fulfilment. ‘‘ All the ends of the world shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord: all the kindreds of the 
nations shall worship before thee” (Psa. xxii. 27). 

These thoughts would serve to answer the irrelevant 
cavil about consigning the majority of our fellow-men to 
endless perdition; but it is not with that purpose chiefly 
that they have been presented. Rather, that we may 
assume and remain in the proper attitude for considering 
this subject. When Abraham stood with the Lord on the 
heights above Mamre to contemplate the judgment of fire 
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overwhelming the smiling plain, he did not, though every 
natural affection and every religious principle were strained 
in agony, throw up his faith, or speak hysterically, or wink 
hard at a judgment too manifestly certain, but he found his 
refuge in believing that whatever the Judge of all the earth, 
who had come to him as his friend, should do, would there- 
fore be absolutely right ; and in making fervent appeal (not 
in vain) to his sovereign mercy. We, if standing beside the 
same Lord on the heights of a brighter revelation, may do 
as our father Abraham did; and more: we may trust him to 
‘turn the shadow of death into the morning,” and to make 
all that to us seems most dark and perplexing in his adminis- 
tration secure only the wider and the more triumphant glory 
of his love. A. MaciEop SymineTon. 





Art. I1.—Pope Pius IX. 


7. reign of Pope Pius IX., as it was one of the longest, 


was also one of the most eventful, in the long history 
of the Papacy. It is memorable both for the downfall of 
the temporal power, and for the triumph of the discipline of 
Loyola, which for three centuries has striven for the mastery 
of the Roman Church. The declaration of infallibility has 
formally placed the whole power of the church in the hands 
of the Pope, and makes any opposition to his behests impos- 
sible. ‘To this end many things has been working for ages 
past, and it is now an accomplished fact. As usual, in 
the history of the Papacy, the facts have come first, and 
the dogma has crowned the fact. For there is nothing 
which strikes the student of church history more than 
this, that the dogmas of the Church of Rome are often 
only laws, customs, ordinances, and institutions cast into 
the form of doctrines, and enforced on the belief of her 
members under pain of an anathema. The life of the 
church has ever been to her the source of doctrine. A cus- 
tom might grow out of a pious emotion or a lofty aspiration, 
become articulate as a pious opinion, and in course of time 
took its place as part of the great system of doctrine most 
surely to be believed among them. On this view the 
strange mixture of Paganism and Christianity, which we 
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call Romanism, can be historically accounted for. For, in 
the development of church life and doctrine, there was no 
outward standard of appeal; Rome had practically forgotten 
that she had the Scriptures as the only true and abiding 
test of whether her life was a true church life, or her doc- 
trine true Christian doctrine. Her early converts carried 
with them their pagan habits, and pagan festivals, and 
frequently also their pagan gods ; and these reappear to-day, 
as might easily be shewn, in the guise of customs, and 
festivals, and saints of the Church of Rome. For she has 
never cared to ask what is true, but what is for edification ; 
never cared to conform her life and doctrine to the great 
standard of revealed truth, but to make that binding as truth 
on the conscience which tended to glorify the church. 

The work of the -Vatican Council may be taken as the 
latest illustration of the habit of Rome to crystallise her 
institutions into a formula of faith. She had consistently 
held for many centuries that the church was infallible, 
though it was an unsettled question in what or in whom 
infallibility rested. For long it was thought to reside in the 
clergy as distinct from the laity; gradually it came to be 
lodged in the episcopacy, then only in the episcopacy assem- 
bled in council; but now it is formally decided that the 
Popes can give forth definitions of the faith, which “are of 
themselves, and not from the consent of the church irre- 
formable.” No doubt this has been done at the cost of 
crushing out of the Church of Rome the richest and the 
most precious elements of her life. The old tradition of 
Gallicanism, and the great theological school of Germany, 
represented by Moehler, and more recently by Déllinger, 
which has done so much to redeem Romanism from the 
reproach of barrenness, has now no place within her pale. 
In the struggle for existence these have proved to be the 
weakest; Rome has chosen what is most consistent with 
her life, and she must take the consequences. The phase 
of Romanism which was nearest to Protestantism, and which 
helped to keep the breach with Christian civilisation from 
becoming irreconcilable, was represented in the theological 
world by the historical school of Germany. That school 
has now no place in Rome, and the breach has become a 
yawning chasm. Rome has now come forth in the face of 
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the world to press home her claim on the conscience as the 
only infallible guide of nations and of individuals, in the 
life which now is, and in that which is to come. It were well 
that we were aware of the magnitude of the conflict. 

It is curious to think of the character of the old man, 
but lately dead, under whose auspices this conflict was 
precipitated. He began his reign full of good intentions. 
Unlearned in theology, ignorant of history, he had not 
realised in any measure the genius of the Papacy, nor 
known that for Rome there could be no backward step. 
The pressure of the past urged her onward in one inevitable 
groove. But he in his innocence thought he could break 
with the past, and establish the Papal government on a 
basis at once absolute and popular. But an absolute pon- 
tiff could not share his power with the people. The Roman 
people, aflame with the new spirit which breathed over 
Europe, and caused thrones to totter and to fall, urged their 
demands for freedom with more and more vehemence. 
From words they proceeded to deeds; the Pope fled from 
Rome; a republic was proclaimed; and were it not for 
French and Austrian bayonets, Rome would likely never 
more have seen him. He appealed for help to Catholic 
Europe, but in the two years which passed ere his return 
he learnt to know better both the traditions of the Papacy 
and the spirit of freedom. From the time of his exile, it 
was manifest that he had drunk deeply of the spirit of 
ecclesiastical absolutism, and had come to hate with a per- 
fect hatred the spirit of modern freedom. The laws of 
human nature proved true, even of a Pope, and the old 
proverb about the enthusiasm of a convert was fully realised. 
The Jesuits never had an apter pupil. He seemed even to 
have bettered their instruction. He never forgot and never 
forgave the revolution. The exile had cast him without 
reserve into the arms of that party of which the Jesuit 
organisation may be taken as the most perfect type. They 
had striven to place formally all power in the hands of the 
Pope and at Rome. They had even sought to make all 
bishops dependent on the Pope, and the clergy dependent 
on the bishops. At the slightest word from Rome, cardinals, 
bishops, priests, and all who were engaged in the service 
of the church, were to give an unhesitating, unquestioning 
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obedience. They were not to inquire nor to reply, but, like 
a vast machine, with no will of their own, to move as they 
were commanded. It was the favourite aim of the Jesuits 
during all their history. It no doubt encountered opposi- 
tion more or less avowed in all the countries of Europe ; 
but they persevered, and slowly their hopes were crowned 
with success. The long intestine struggle was ended with 
the Vatican Council, and the Jesuits remained victors all 
along the line. 

In the short reaction after the revolution of 1848, all 
seemed to be well with the Papacy. A concordat had been 
made with Austria; Spain was in her hands; the Napoleonic 
dynasty in France had to pay a high price for her support ; 
Ireland then, as now, was at her feet; and the progress of 
ritualism led her to suppose that the time was ripe to re- 
organise and re-establish the hierarchy in England. But the 
time of reaction was short. The various governments could 
not maintain long the state of things so pleasant to Rome. 
A mysterious breath had re-animated the nations, and the 
scattered fragments of each nationality longed for a nearer 
union. This longing grew too strong to be longer restrained ; 
Austria was driven out of Italy, and was compelled to resign 
its hold on Germany. The principle of nationality, so hate- 
ful to Rome, because so dangerous to its supremacy, attained 
to a prominence never before seen in history. However 
willing the ruling powers in many countries may have been 
to remain in good terms with Rome, the uprising of the 
nations made it impossible. There seems to be what Car- 
dinal Manning has called “‘ a conspiracy of the governments” 
and of the people against Rome. While trying to maintain 
the hold she still had over the ruling powers, with that 
amazing flexibility and adaptation to circumstances which 
has ever characterised her, she began a new method of pro- 
cedure. If the governments were hostile, or indifferent, or 
powerless, she will work, not merely through a confessor 
to a crowned head, or through insidious social influences, 
but she will use the press, the platform, the ballot box, 
the schools and colleges—in short, all the agencies which 
Liberalism had fondly thought its own. 


The time for the triumph of Jesuitism had fairly come. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CY. c 
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Its organisation was so perfect and so pat to the needs of 
Rome, that the Vatican could not help using it. Its disci- 
pline was perfect, its ramifications extended over all the 
world, its members were gathered from all nations, and 
included people in every station of society, its knowledge of 
the political, social, and religious conditions of each country 
was extensive and accurate; so that when Rome resolved to 
appeal to the peoples, the recognised machinery was ready 
to her hand. She had, however, to pay the price. She could 
only use the Jesuits by becoming Jesuit herself. The great 
variety of religious life, and theological thought, and political 
opinion which were still within her pale could no longer be 
safely tolerated. Ifshe were to be successful in the great 
warfare, she must begin by crushing all freedom and spon- 
taneity within her own borders. Roman Catholics must 
learn to obey orders, to cast all responsibility on the heads 
of their superiors, and never question the authority of the 
church in any matter. It was a task of no little difficulty ; 
for in all countries there were stubborn elements which 
refused to bend to the behests of the central power. German 
Catholic theologians refused to believe that the Roman Curia 
could change the facts of history. Gallicanism, though sadly 
shorn of its former strength, still lingered on in France, and 
everywhere there were found many who could not see things 
in the light in which they appeared at Rome. They ven- 
tured to dispute, to appeal to the authority of history, 
against the decisions of the Pope. Priests, bishops, arch- 
bishops, even cardinals, were found bold enough to dissent 
from the dogmas of the central power; and the new mode 
of warfare felt itself hampered at every step by insubordina- 
tion within the ranks of its own army. 

The successive steps taken by the Pope, under the guid- 
ance of the Jesuits, may now be seen to be precisely fitted 
for the end they had in view. Every step had a twofold 
end in view—to draw closer the bonds of discipline within 
the Roman ranks, and to widen the breach which separated 
Rome from Christian civilisation. One aim being to absorb 
the power of the collective episcopate into the Papacy, it 
was a great gain to gather the bishops as frequently as 
possible to Rome, and to make them accessories to an act 
of administration, or of definition of dogma, which might 
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plainly be seen to proceed from the Pope alone. The bishops 
were thus seen merely to be, what they were intended to 
become, servants of the Pope, who could confer no power or 
dignity on him, but drew all their power and authority from 
him. The proclamation of the Immaculate Conception had, 
apart from its theological consequences, an immense practi- 
cal importance in advancing the plans of the Jesuits. The 
Pope displayed his absolute authority in the highest realm, 
and shewed that from his own proper authority he could add 
a new dogma to the faith ofthe church. It was nothing to the 
Pope that the new dogma had been distinctly condemned by 
the Church of Rome itself, nor that it was at variance with 
the best tradition of former times. The Pope felt, in the 
turbulent and distressing times in which his lot was cast, 
that he and his church had need of a more powerful inter- 
cession in heaven, and he had confidence that the Virgin 
would reward her new exaltation by a gracious protection 
of him who had procured it. But the horrible tempest grew 
more horrible. Still, the ceremony of the proclamation had 
served one purpose—it had exhibited the Roman episcopate 
as servants absolutely dependent on the Pope. Again in 
1862 another great gathering of the bishops took place, 
and there was another great display, such as had been rarely 
seen even in Rome, the city where display and ceremony 
have become a science. The bishops were again seen in 
hundreds in the train of their chief, and a fresh step was 
taken of great practical significance towards the definition 
of infallibility. The occasion was the canonisation of certain 
Japanese martyrs. The Pope felt that the Immaculate was 
not quite influential enough, however willing she might be, 
to accomplish all that the church needed. The times were 
turbulent and pitiless, the church had been deeply wronged, 
her doctrines violated, and, as the Pope said, “ we urgently 
desire to have new patrons in the presence of God,” through 
whose prevailing intercession repose might be obtained. It 
was at this time also that the bishops put on record words 
well fitted to prepare the way for the result attained at the 
Vatican Council. Addressing the Pope, they said ‘‘ Thou art 
to us the teacher of sound doctrine, thou the centre of verity, 
thou the quenchless light of the nations set up by divine 
wisdom. Thou art the rock and the foundation of the church 
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herself, against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 
When thou speakest, we hear Peter; when thou dost decree, 
we yield obedience to Christ.” I take these words from 
“* T'he Pope, the Kings, and the People,” by the Rev. William 
Arthur (vol. i. p. 45)—a book which holds a unique position 
amidst the vast literature on the Vatican Council. It is 
distinctly the best, where many are good. The author has 
mastered the question, has digested all the material, and 
has written a book which for ages will remain the book on 
this great subject. We earnestly trust that it will be read by 
many, and none can read it without admiration, and without 
being aroused to a sense of the exceeding gravity of the 
present crisis. 

It would be well also to bear in mind the influence which 
the press, under the direct control of the Roman Curia, 
exerted on the Roman Catholic mind towards the same end 
of making the absolute supremacy of the Pope a matter of 
dogma. Not to speak of the Dublin Review, which, though 
Ultramontane to the core, yet felt something of the restraint 
which all Papists feel more or less in countries where Pro- 
testantism prevails, in France and in Italy writers of great 
power had been procured to advocate the new programme 
of the Jesuits. The Civilta Cattolica (catholic civilisation), 
established in 1850, has been most consistent and most 
influential in proclaiming that modern society is rotten to 
the core, and must be reconstituted from the foundation on 
the new basis of entire subordination to the church. Edited 
by the Jesuit fathers, it has set itself from the beginning 
to enlarge the sphere of the operation of the church, to bring 
politics, science, morals, and religion under the supreme 
sway of the central authority soon to be lodged in the hands 
of the Pope. All the doctrines of the allocutions of the 
Pope, which in 1864 were summarised in the famous Syllabus, 
were advocated in the Civilta Cattolica before they appeared 
either as speeches, allocutions, or syllabus. The Syllabus 
it was which first opened the eyes of men to the schemes and 
hopes entertained at the Vatican. When read in this country, 
it afforded a theme for laughter or mockery, and was for 
the time forgotten. Its dogmas and condemnations were 
regarded as the powerless threats of an expiring superstition. 
What has happened since then in our own country has, 
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however, sent many to an earnest study of that wondrous 
document ; for there can be no doubt that it represents fairly 
and fully the attitude of Rome to modern civilisation. Not- 
withstanding the attempt of Dr Newman to deny the autho- 
rity of its teaching, and to treat it as a mere index to personal 
statements of the Pope, it cannot be denied that the Syllabus 
is an infallible act of teaching and of censuring. Dr New- 
man’s view is a mere private opinion, tolerated because 
useful in the place and circumstances in which it was given. 
Cardinal Manning represents the opinion of his church when 
he says, “‘In 1867 five hundred bishops unanimously pro- 
claimed their adhesion to the pontifical acts of Pius IX., both 
in the teaching of truth and in the condemnation of errors ; 
that is to say, to the Syllabus then recently published, which 
is a compendium of the acts of Pius IX., in the many ency- 
clicals and other letters promulgated before that date.”' 

What a wondrous document that Syllabus is. Read along 
with the counter propositions of Schrader, what a strange 
lurid light it casts on the hopes and fears, the mental 
and moral attitude of Rome. It is not necessary to con- 
sider it here, as it is now easily accessible to every one. 
Suffice it to say, that there is no doctrine, or custom, or 
freedom dear to Protestant Christendom which is not con- 
demned and censured, infallibly and irreformably. It in- 
culcates the principles which are to rule and guide the new 
catholic civilisation; which shortly amounts to this, that 
nations, communities, and individuals are in all respects to 
be guided by the Roman See and its occupant for the time, 
who is the one supreme judge of right and wrong. 

Though the bishops had been exhibited at Rome as only 
attendants in the train of the Pope, though the Pope had 
of his own motion added a new dogma to the creed of the 
church, though the Syllabus had been received by all with 
respectful silence, and with hearty acquiescence by some, 
and though the doctrines of the Civilta Cattolica were making 
rapid progress within the Romish Church, yet it was felt 
necessary to bring a stronger compulsion to bear on the 
conscience of those who were indisposed to believe and obey 
the newer doctrines. To crown the edifice, to make it com- 
pact and effective, it was necessary to make obedience a 

' The Story of the Vatican Council, p. 42. 
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matter of faith. The power of the church, diffused over many 
channels, must be gathered into a single hand; absolute 
obedience must be enforced under pain of anathema. Appeals 
to history must henceforth be regarded as treason to the 
church ; dogma must dominate fact. Inthe Vatican Council 
—the greatest of the acts of the Jesuits—all this has been 
realised; all rebellion within the camp is henceforth crushed, 
and their strength, unimpeded by intestine discord, can be 
freely directed against the enemy without. If we do not yet 
see all the various national and individual elements of inde- 
pendence reduced to absolute quiescence, we see that these 
are oppressed by the sense that all the weight of central 
authority—an authority declared infallible—is against them. 

The Vatican Council was called when the time seemed 
ripe. After all the pains which had been taken to educate 
the church, it seems to have been expected that the pro- 
gramme would have been agreed to with little difficulty. 
The preliminary work had been carefully done. Commis- 
sions had been appointed to prepare the business of the 
council, and care had been taken that these should be in 
safe hands. Rules had been drawn up for the actual 
transaction of business, and these were framed so that 
there should be as little freedom of debate as possible. All 
things were organised in such a way as to paralyse opposi- 
tion; and it was expected that the programme, which, as 
stated in the Civilta Cattolica, consisted of “ the declaration 
of the Syllabus, of the assumption of the Virgin,” should be 
earried with acclamation. But the Vatican had miscaleu- 
lated the element of opposition in the church and in the 
episcopate. The articles in the Civilta Cattolica, and 
specially the declaration that the work, being all arranged, 
the council would have but little to do, and would be of 
short duration, excited strong opposition. There appeared 
in rapid succession the celebrated pastoral of Fulda, the 
letter of Father Hyacinth, the pastorals of the Archbishop 
of Paris and of the Bishop of Orleans, the works of Janus, 
and of many others, all of which were more or less out- 
spoken in their resistance. On the other hand, many 
rushed to the help of the curia. Cardinal Manning, then 
only archbishop, was foremost in the fight. Of him Vitel- 
leschi thus speaks in Light Months at Rome :— 
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“Manning was uot long since a Protestant, and not only joined the 
Catholic Church, but became Archbishop of Westminster. None are so 
devoted as converts ; and the fact of his having been in error during 
the first half of his life did not hinder his becoming in the latter an 
ardent advocate of infallibility. At anyrate, as his antecedents justified 
the supposition that he was lacking in the traditional ecclesiastical spirit 
which is seldom acquired save by early habit and long usage—a pre- 
sumption further supported by his own immoderate restlessness—it 
seems likely that his authority should be somewhat diminished in the 
estimation of that portion of the clerical world whose principles, being 
conservative, are best able to exercise a calm and impartial judg- 


ment.” 

Amidst this shower of pamphlets, and the consequent 
agitation, the Vatican Council met. The day was significant. 
It was the day dedicated to the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin, and the council was under her patronage. The 
new Roman deity was to inaugurate the new Roman faith. 
The opening scene was conducted with that artistic skill and 
regard to effect of which Rome is so great a mistress. It 
was fitted to arouse the envy and despair of the Ritualists, 
who with halting footsteps follow after her at a long interval. 
Representatives were present from all parts of the world 
over which Rome has any power. From the east and from 
the west, from the cradle of the human race and from the 
youngest of great cities, the Patriarch of Babylon sat side 
by side with the Bishop of Chicago. There were those who 
represented the old historic lands, where the great drama 
of history had been acted ere Greek or Roman civilisation 
had begun to be, those who represented the lands over 
which had ruled the iron hand of pagan Rome, those who 
represented the great lands of medieval history, and also 
those who were held to represent the later civilisations of 
time. It was an imposing spectacle, and reveals to us 
what a power the Vatican still wields, and how wretchedly 
they miscaleulate who despise the power and influence of 
Rome. The great spectacle, however, to a closer observer, 
revealed weakness as well as strength, and decay as well as 
progress. None of these, whether from east or west, or 
south or north, represented a nation or a diocese wholly 
devoted to Rome. In the east, Romanism is overshadowed 
either by the Greek Church or by Mahommedanism; amid 
the Teutonic nations, it is hemmed in on all sides by Protest- 
antism, and its own adherents are more or less Protestant ; 
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among the Latin races, its imposing structure is honey- 
combed with scepticism. But such strength as was hers 
Rome had gathered around her, in ardent preparation for 
the great conflict in which she had entered. 

It were long to tell the story of the Vatican Council. It 
has been frequently told already, both by the minority and 
by the majority. It is told in burning words of indignation 
in the Tagebuch of Friedrich, who went to the council 
expecting that his position as a theologian would be recog- 
nised as was the position of the theologians at the council 
at Trent, but who found that Rome had no work for such as 
he. It is told from an Italian point of view, with all the 
wit and sarcasm of an Italian, by the Marchese Nobili- 
Vitelleschi, who, under the nom-de-plume of Pomponio Leto, 
has written the Hight Months at Rome, now translated into 
English; it is told again, with greater fulness of detail, 
from an English point of view, by the Rev. William Arthur. 
On the other side, we have innumerable Ultramontane publi- 
cations, regarding which it will be sufficient to mention here 
Manning’s T'rue Story of the Vatican Council. This last is 
valuable as revealing to us what kind of historic conscience 
an Englishman who becomes a cardinal may come to have, 
and the value which Ultramontanism attaches to facts. 
To those who have given no attention to the facts of the 
Vatican Council as recorded in contemporary documents, 
Manning’s Story may seem plausible; but he is often in 
contradiction with official documents—aye, and frequently 
the speeches of the Pope himself are all against his view. 
But when facts are against dogma, facts must go to the 
wall; and if they did not happen as he represents them to 
have happened, the cardinal may say, as has been said 
before, they ought to have happened so. 

At all events, the main facts of the story have come out; 
we know that there was strong opposition on the part of 
many bishops. The French bishops were not disposed to 
become mere tools in the hands of the Vatican; the German 
bishops were compact and united in their opposition ; but 
bishops of a liberal tendency were few and far between 
among the Spanairds, the English, and the Orientals, yet 
one or two were found even among them who, for the time 
at least, were active in opposition to the designs of the 
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Vatican. But they had no means of organising themselves, 
either within the walls of the council or without. Care was 
taken that the minority should have no power of organisa- 
tion. The council had no power to draw up its own rules 
of procedure, to choose the subjects on which they were to 
deliberate, nor even to determine the order in which these 
were to be discussed. These were all settled for the council 
by the Pope, and the opening meeting was so ordered that, 
by the authority of the Pope in his allocution, the action of 
the council in any attempt it might make at self-organisa- 
tion was forestalled. Never was an assembly bound hand 
and foot in such a summary manner. The Pope received 
the commissions, prescribed the business and the mode of 
procedure; and the business of the council was to vote 
placet or non-placet on each subject as it rose. In former 
councils, even at Trent, they could choose the subjects, 
appoint their own officers, and freely debate every ques- 
tion which came before them; they were masters of them- 
selves. In the Vatican Council all this was changed, and 
the Pope retained all power in his own hands. At Trent, 
the council settled its own mode of procedure, and its deci- 
sions and definitions were published as the decisions of the 
council ; at the Vatican Council, the Pope settled every- 
thing, and the canons are promulgated as those of the Pope, 
with the approbation of the council. The modicum of 
liberty left at the beginning to the fathers of the council 
was found to be too large for the purposes of the Vatican, 
and it was in course of time yet further reduced. The 
struggles of the minority against the coils so dexterously 
woven round them are not without dramatic interest. 
Their endeavours to find a way of breaking out of the net, 
and the temporary success which rewarded their efforts, 
awaken a keen sense of sympathy. They protested vehe- 
mently against the end, and the means of accomplishing 
that end. Angry voices were heard within the council, 
remonstrances against the way in which they were treated 
found their way into various periodicals, appeals were 
made to the records of former councils to shew that none 
had been bound by rules so stringent nor degraded to be 
mere instruments to record papal decisions. Still more 
strenuous did this resistance become when the canons of 
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the Schema de Ecclesia were surreptitiously published in 
the Augsburg Gazette. Hitherto the fathers of the council 
hardly knew the aims which the council was intended to 
carry out; now it was revealed, and their opposition was 
redoubled. They fought hard against the majority, and 
against the personal authority of the Pope; but it was in 
vain, and the saddest thing of all is that they, without 
exception, submitted to what they were all persuaded was 
untrue to history and unrighteous in itself. 

But it is time to ask, What were the matters which 
engrossed the attention of the council? Here were grave 
and reverend fathers from all quarters of the globe brought 
to the seat of the Papacy to consult for the good of the 
church. Surely matters of great significance regarding 
life and doctrine are to be laid before them. It gives one a 
strange feeling of incongruity to read the subjects discussed 
and decided at the Vatican Council. All these, without 
exception, belong to that cloistered view of the world which 
gives to Romanism so strange an aspect. From the key- 
note struck by the Papal bull which called the council 
together, and the allocution addressed by the Pope to the 
council at its opening, on through all the schemata submitted 
to them and decided by them to the very end, the subjects 
discussed were the glory and power, the superhuman worth 
and authority, of the Romish Church. The church is first 
and last; and it seems to be an axiom with them, that if 
the church is only honoured and obeyed, society would be 
ransomed from all the evils which threaten it at the present 
hour. The bull calling the council speaks of the ‘ horrible 
tempest on which the church is tossed, and the many evils 
by which civil society is afflicted.” The Pope paints with a 
large brush, and in colours sufficiently dark. The church is 
tossed on angry waters; civil society is threatened with 
dissolution ; enemies most bitter in their hatred against 
God and man are abroad ; sacred things are despised; the 
goods of the church are not respected; and wickedness, 
violence, unbridled licence, are allowed to range unchecked. 
But the head and front of the offence is disobedience to the 
church, and disregard to her authority. The keenest sorrow 
the Pope feels is that so little regard is paid to the church. 
‘The curse,” says Shylock, ‘‘ never fell on our nation till 
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now ; I never felt it till now.” The curse never fell on the 
world till now. Rome never felt it till now that the States 
of the church have been wrested from her grasp, and Italy 
is a united nation. This which was said in the bull was 
said again and again more incisively at the opening session 
of the council. The Pope describes the enemy against 
whom the council was summoned to contend as “illa 
impiorum conjuratio fortis, opibus potens, munita institutis, 
et velamen habens malitie libertatem, acerrimum adversus 
sanctam Christi ecclesiam bellum omni sceleri imbutum 
urgere non desinit.” Let the good fathers hasten, then, to 
raise a bulwark against this strong conspiracy of the 
impious, so rich, so strong, so fierce ; let them be prompt, 
and bold, and fearless, for their chief assures them that 
nothing is stronger than the church. Has not Chrysostom 
said, ‘‘ Ecclesia est ipso ceelo fortior”? and the Scripture 
saith, ‘“‘ Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words 
will not pass.” What words? ‘ Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

To work, then, and be swift! All things had been pre- 
pared. Their chief in his benign care had prepared all the 
material. The stones had been quarried, hewn, and 
dressed, and were ready to be put in their places. Not 
that these were all disclosed at the outset. But though the 
fathers did not receive at first any programme of the grave 
and serious matters which were to be decided, they should 
be content. Had they not received a document containing 
more than 148 articles, which told them all about the proper 
places, forms, and postures which they were to assume 
when performing their separate parts in the great function ? 
It was of great importance that the fathers should have 
the proper number of vestments, that these should have 
the proper shape and colour. The question of dress is of 
great importance where everything depends on the magnifi- 
cence of the spectacle. What could it matter to them if 
the initiative in purposing, defining, and discussing were 
taken out of their hands when the great question was 
settled, and they could be in no doubt as to the proper 
vestment to be worn, and to the proper attitude to be taken 
on each occasion? They were fully informed as to dress, 
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but their knowledge was very scanty as regards the doctrinal 
questions to be settled. Let them dress with splendour, and 
otherwise efface themselves, vote placet, and return to their 
homes as speedily as might be. This was the programme, 
and in course of time the various schemata was laid before 
the council. The schema de fide was first published, and 
a schema of marvellous comprehension it was. Every 
error, ancient or modern, or what it pleased the Vatican to 
stigmatise as such, was condemned. In its first form it was 
too strong to be approved, and it was sent back to be 
remodelled. When it reappeared the second time, it was 
greatly changed. The 140 pages had dwindled down to 
thirty-one ; the nineteen chapters had become four. It was 
much condensed, much more cautiously expressed, its 
mention of specified errors omitted, but still in substance 
it is the Syllabus. The minority fought hard to have 
the opening formula, “‘ Pius Episcopus,” deleted, and the 
ancient formula of a general couneil, “Sancta Synodus 
Ecumenica,” substituted, but without success. One strange 
result is that, in the alacrity of their zeal, the leaders of the 
Romish Church have justified the Protestants, and definitely 
and dogmatically degrade her into a sect. She was wont 
to call herself the ‘“‘ Holy Catholic Church,” in the schema 
de fide she has inserted a local designation, and now calls 
herself ‘‘ The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church.” 
Apparently with all her acuteness she has not seen that this 
means the recognition of a church which is holy, catholic, 
apostolic, though not Roman. 

What may be called the basement story of the bulwark 
against the terrible tempest was thus laid. Rome has again 
asserted her right to universal dominion, her power to place 
under anathema all who rejected her claims, and she had 
made some progress to the end aimed at of making the 
Pope absolute, supreme, and infallible. This list of work 
occupied from December to April. But the progress was 
unexpectedly slow. The party of which Manning was a 
recognised leader grew impatient; they grew afraid lest 
the meeting might have been in vain; they would coerce 
the minority. A petition signed by Manning and the 
fathers of the Civilta Cattolica had been presented to the 
council as early as January asking the bishops to proclaim 
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the personal infallibility of the Pope in all questions relating 
to faith and manners. Here we cannot resist giving another 
quotation from Pomponio Leto, which reveals the estima- 
tion in which perverts are held among Roman Catholics :— 

“The persistence of the Archbishop of Westminster was perhaps the 
logical result of his own antecedents. Having been a priest and a Pro- 
testant at the outset of his career, he knew his own religion from within, 
and not from without, and the Catholic religion from without, and not 
from within. He was well acquainted with the many divisions and sub- 
divisions of Protestantism, and admired the majestic unity of Catho- 
licism. He did not appreciate the good effects of allowing a moderate 
degree of liberty, and the constant exercise of the conscience and reason- 
ing powers. Neither did he understand the dangers arising from the 
excessive authority exercised by united Catholicism. In fact, he was 
enamoured of the principle of authority as the slave adores the idea of 
liberty, and this want of discrimination and of real Catholic perception 
was a matter of reproach to him, even by the most faithful and devout 
clergy at Rome.” * 

Led on by this restless enthusiast, the infallibilists used 
every means to effect their purpose. Outside the council 
the pulpits of Rome resounded with the cries of ardent 
partisans. The Papal press was urgent and indignant, nor 
was the Pope himself silent or indifferent. No stone was 
left unturned, no influence unused which might break the 
spirit of resistance, and permit the decree of infallibility to 
be passed. The subject first under consideration was not 
such as to arouse feeling or excite division. But the battle 
began in right earnest, when the canons de Ecclesia were 
published in the Augsburg Gazette. As subsequently modi- 
fied and finally agreed to, these contain the Roman cure for 
the ills of society ; for, as we need not remind our readers, 
Manning was successful. On his head is the cardinal’s hat, 
and he has the satisfaction that, so far as definition goes, 
the occupant of the Papal chair is ‘‘ the sole supreme judge 
of right and wrong.” The great decisive paper is entitled, 
‘“‘Constitutio dogmatica prima de ecclesia Christi.” It 
begins, ‘‘ Pius Episcopus servus servorum Dei, Sacro 
approbante Concilio ad perpetuam rei memoriam.” The 
introduction is full of the usual Roman doctrine regarding 
the church. It quietly, as usual, assumes the identity of 
the Roman Church with that church spoken of by our Lord 
in the intercessory prayer. That the church may be one, 

1 Kight Months at Rome, p. 60. 
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the episcopate must be one, and for this end Peter was 
made chief of the apostles. On Peter as the foundation the 
church is built up. The Pope is the successor of Peter, and 
thus the chain is complete. The institution of the primacy 
in Peter is the theme of the first chapter. ‘‘ We therefore 
teach and declare that, according to the testimony of the 
gospel, the primacy of jurisdiction over the universal church 
of God was immediately and directly promised and given to 
blessed Peter by Christ the Son.” This great feat of infal- 
lible logic being accomplished simply by the citation of three 
passages of Scripture (John i. 42, Mark xvi. 16-19, and John 
xxi. 15-17), this chapter concludes with an anathema on 
all who hold the contrary. The second chapter is the second 
link in the chain, and asserts the perpetual primacy of Peter 
in the Roman pontiffs. With the third chapter begins the 
new doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope. It affirms the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Pope over all churches, pastors 
as well as flocks. We quote the anathema as the shortest 
way of stating the gist of this chapter :— 

“Tf, then, any shall say that the Roman pontiff has the office merely of 
inspection or direction, and not full and supreme power of jurisdiction 
over the universal church, not only in things which belong to faith and 
morals, but also in those which relate to the discipline and government 
of the church spread throughout the world, or assert that he possesses 
merely the principal part, and not all the fulness of this supreme power, 
or that this power which he enjoys is not ordinary and immediate, both 
over each and all the churches, and over each and all the pastors and 
the faithful, let him be anathema.” 

The result of which is to make the Pope priest of every 
parish and bishop of every diocese, and priest and bishop 
servants of the Pope and administrators during his good 
will and pleasure. The fourth chapter is the last and 
greatest of the Schema de Ecclesia. In the opening paragraph 
the Pope makes history. In a manner notoriously at vari- 
ance with historic truth he recounts the testimonies already 
said to be given to the supremacy of the Papal authority— 
testimonies now known to be apocryphal. He judiciously 
omits all that makes against the authority of the Popes, 
and the chapter then concludes :— 


“Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received from the 
beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, the 
exaltation of the Catholic religion, and the salvation of Christian people, 
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the sacred council approving, we teach and define that it is a dogma 
divinely revealed that the Roman pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra— 
that is, when, in discharge of the office of pastor and doctor of all Chris- 
tians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith and morals to be held by the universal church, by the 
divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter—is possessed of that 
infallibility with which the divine Redeemer willed that his church 
should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith and morals, 
and that therefore such definitions are irreformable of themselves, and 
not from the consent of the church.” 


The key-stone is on the arch, and the edifice is complete. 
Surely now that the Virgin has been declared immaculate, 
and new patrons in the presence of God had been obtained, 
and the definitions and decisions of the Pope declared in 
themselves irreformable and infallible, the horrible tempest 
will be stilled, and the vessel so long tossed on stormy 
waves attain the much needed repose. Surely the Virgin 
and the new patrons will go forth to battle with the armies 
of France against heretical Prussia, and the patrimony of 
Peter be restored to the successor of the fisherman. Surely 
the desires of the infallible will count for something in the 
shock of arms. It was far otherwise. With unprecedented 
suddenness France was prostrate under the feet of Germany ; 
Rome became the capital of a united Italy, and the Pope 
became the prisoner of the Vatican ; worse, many refused to 
submit to the decisions of the council, and a war arose 
between Bismark and the Pope, a war not yet ended. 
Civil government everywhere has been put on its guard, 
and the issues of the strife have not yet turned to the 
side of Rome. But the greatest possible mistake that 
could be made would be to underrate her power. She is 
working silently and for the future; she lies in wait for 
the young. Millions of children are being taught to-day 
the doctrines of the Vatican, and are taught to believe that 
their first and highest duty is to the church. Allegiance to 
the Pope comes first, and every tie which conflicts with that 
must be ruthlessly cut asunder. A new generation is grow- 
ing up, by whom the old restraints of natural piety, of 
patriotism, and of kindred will be unfelt, and the struggle 
will be fierce and long in our own day and in the days of 
our children. To get some further light on this, let us look 
back at the subjects which occupied the attention of the 
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Vatican Council, and the conclusions to which they came ; 
and from this point of view the distinction between majority 
and minority must be disregarded, as without exception the 
minority have submitted, and are engaged in enforcing the 
Vatican decrees with a zeal which suggests the suspicion 
that they desire to blot their past opposition out of memory. 
Here, then, was a council gathered together, consisting of 
representatives from all quarters of the globe, to consult 
regarding the interests of the millions whom they influence, 
and regarding the state of the world. One would have 
expected that a subject worthy of consideration would 
have been the moral, spiritual, and physical condition of 
the peoples and lands in which the Roman Catholic is the 
ruling religion. A legitimate, nay, a pressing question, a 
candid observer would say, would be to ask why the popula- 
tions which adhere to Rome have been outstripped in so 
marked a way in the path of progress? Why have these 
nations which parted company with Rome made such a 
mighty advance in all those arts and sciences, in those 
personal, family, and social virtues which dignify and adorn 
humanity? Why has crime been so rampant, and human 
life so valueless, and mutual suspicion so rife in the very 
states of the church under the personal government of the 
Pope? Why have the Roman Catholic populations been 
either stationary or retrogressive? The power of the world 
at this moment is in the hands of nations opposed to Rome. 
What we find in these British Isles we find more or less all 
the world over. Ireland has clung to Rome, and the Irish 
are hewers of wood and drawers of water in England and in 
Scotland; the lowest and most menial labour is done by 
them. They fill our jails, they pauperise our large cities; 
and this race, singularly endowed though they be, are con- 
demned to occupy a position from which, under better guid- 
ance, they would speedily emerge. Cullen and Manning 
would not have done amiss had they asked the council to 
cast the light of their wisdom on this dark problem, and to 
help them toa solution. It was a more pressing and a more 
practical question than to declare the Pope infallible. 

The same strange phenomenon meets us on the Continent 
and in America. The stagnant and decaying populations 
are everywhere on the side of Rome; everywhere the 
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prosperous and peaceful are opposed to her. Take what 
test of national well-being one pleases, and it will be proved 
that those on the side of Rome come worst out of the com- 
parison. Let Spain be compared with England—the 
anarchy, the dispeace, the endless revolutions, and immo- 
ralities of the one, with the settled order, the quiet peace, 
the harmonious union of authority and freedom in the 
other; compare Portugal with Holland; compare Prussia 
with Austria; compare the populations of the Romanist and 
Protestant Swiss Cantons; compare Canada and the United 
States with Mexico and South America. In Protestant 
countries, there is freedom within the bounds of law, a 
union of permanence and progress, and if a change is needed 
from the old to the new, it can be effected without upsetting 
the whole existing system. In Romish countries, we see 
revolution become chronic, society in a state of ceaseless 
agitation, vibrating from absolute repression to utter law- 
lessness. The story is written in characters lurid enough 
in the modern history of Europe. Is the inference far to 
seek that Roman Catholic countries are what they are 
simply because they are Roman Catholic ? 

Why then did not the fathers of the Vatican Council 
consider these things and endeavour to find a remedy ? 
If the Romish Church be the only civilising influence in 
society, how has it failed, and failed most conspicuously, 
where it has been most fully and fairly tried? Surely Rome 
is responsible for the faith and morals of those over whom 
she rules. But the council did not even look at these 
questions, nor consider the grave evils which afflicted 
Roman Catholic society. All its concern was about the 
church, tossed on angry waters, in constant danger of ship- 
wreck. The way in which it tries to bring back the seething 
populations to settled order and peace, to still the storm, and 
quiet the angry tempest, is at least curious, as curious as 
was the remedy of the quack, of whom Mr Bright tells, who 
sold to frightened rustics his stock of pills as infallible against 
the earthquake. Rome too has her pill against the earth- 
quake. The nations who have breathed the poisoned 
breath of her shadow, and have borne the heavy burden of 
her yoke, will no doubt grow hale again if the darkness be 
made more dense, and the burden yet heavier. Those who 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CY. D 
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have tasted the fruits of freedom are not likely to return to 
a deeper bondage than their fathers left. To Rome, who 
comes with her specific for the healing of the nations, that 
specific being the decree of Papal infallibility, the Protes- 
tant peoples will surely reply that they have found out a 
more excellent way. The wonder grows as we remember 
who he was who was the first to be declared infallible—a 
fond, foolish, ignorant old man, who never opened his 
mouth without shewing how full of malevolent spite and 
weakness he was. And Rome gravely presented him to an 
astonished world as the sole supreme judge of right and 
wrong. 

If Rome had any true care for the moral and spiritual 
well-being of her people, she would assuredly have bestowed 
some thought on their state. But obedience to her com- 
mand has ever been with her the sum of all virtue. If he 
come regularly to confession, pay his dues, perform the 
required penance, she does not care though the brigand 
should range the mountains and infest the plains of Italy, 
and make life and property insecure. She will relax the 
rules of morality, which sometimes she makes so stern, to 
make obedience easy to the slaves of lust and crime. 
Obedience covers in her sight a multitude of sins. Let the 
life of a Protestant be ever so noble and virtuous, let him 
be full of the fear of God and of love to man, honourable 
in all his actions, just in all his dealings, and pure in his 
personal and family life; yet in her sight he is not so 
praiseworthy as the lazy brigand who has faith in the 
church, though the greater part of his life be spent in 
robbery and in murder. By their fruits ye shall know them. 
The outraged family life of a thousand households, the 
dishonour done to the sanctities of humanity through that 
base institution of the confessional, the impurity which 
debases the social life of a Romanised population, and the 
causistry which bewilders the conscience, and a thousand 
other sad results of Romanism, prove that whatever else it 
is, Romanism is not, cannot be Christianity. 

How the number of perverts which have passed over to 
Rome in recent years can have shut their eyes to these 
things passes comprehension. We do not at present enter 
into the old controversy about Rome’s historic claim to be 
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the one holy Catholic Church. We admit the fascination 
of the thought. But a claim which is based on a false 
and forced exegesis of a few passages of the New Testament, 
and witnessed by documents now proved to be forgeries, and 
strengthened by mis-statements and perversions of historical 
facts, as has been abundantly shewn of old, and in more 
recent discussions, can have no weight with a true student 
of history. It must be admitted that there is something 
about the historical position of Rome which oppresses the 
imagination, and at first sight overawes the intelligence. She 
claims to represent the historical continuity of Christendom ; 
she claims to have rescued the life of old Rome from the 
expiring decadence of paganism. She has been there 
through the ages, and has survived the dissolution of the 
Roman empire. She made a Christian empire, and she 
claims to have been the guide of human life amid all the 
changes and revolutions of medieval history, amid the 
revival of classical learning, amid the consolidation of order 
among the European nations, on to the present time of 
the storm and stress of revolution. No doubt she has hada 
long history. No doubt she has done a providential work 
in the past, and she seems to be a visible bridge between 
the old civilisations and the new. But when closely looked 
at, Rome’s claim becomes an outward and a formal one. 
That there were many elements of living worth and piety 
within the church of the Middle Ages, is a fact which 
we gladly acknowledge. These principles of living piety 
which link the generations each to each might seem to 
be within the Church of Rome, but were in truth as remote 
from her as they were alien to her system. As much dis- 
connected with her system and as opposed to it in all 
essential respects as is the living Protestantism of the 
present. The principle of historic continuity is ethical 
and spiritual, not formal and mechanical; and the living 
Protestantism of to-day can trace an ancestry of family 
likeness through all generations from the present to the 
day of Pentecost. The true apostolic succession is in the 
line of the prophets, not in the line of the priests, precisely 
as the spiritual growth of Israel in the olden time is marked 
not by the successors of Aaron, but by the prophets like 
unto Moses whom Jehovah gave to his people. Recent 
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investigation has made it more than ever evident that not 
all who were within the Church of Rome were of Rome, 
and many of them were utterly opposed to her whole spirit 
and tendency. 

But one of the gravest charges which can be brought 
against Rome is made, when we point out the atmosphere 
of untruthfulness into which she plunges her unhappy 
votaries. Hence her deadly hatred to the spirit of his- 
torical or physical inquiry. Around the wide orbit in 
which she moves, she ever moves in a magic world. The 
ethical and the spiritual, and even the physical, are every- 
where subordinated to the magical. From the cradle to 
the grave she surrounds men with magical ceremonies 
which have no ethical significance. Her vast system of 
sacramental virtue presents no point of contact with the 
moral and spiritual nature of man. Her system of priest- 
hood is sometimes called Jewish, but to say this is to do 
injustice to the majestic spiritual breadth and grandeur of 
the older dispensation. At every point the system of Rome 
presents a contrast to the historic revelation of God under 
the old economy. In the olden economy the revelation of 
God was historically and ethically mediated to man, in 
accordance with his moral and spiritual nature. Jehovah 
spoke to his people in human speech, condescended always 
to direct his revelation to the special historic and personal 
needs of the time. His revelation was in truth a training 
and an education of the people he had chosen, and a fitting 
of them to play their part as the vehicle of revelation to the 
world at large. There was no magic play of unintelligible 
wonders. God reasons, warns, threatens, expostulates, 
promises, and guides his people onwards and upwards 
to a higher life, and a fuller development of their whole 
nature. The contrast of Rome’s system to the revelation 
of the New Testament is still more glaring. Throughout, the 
New Testament addresses the reason, understanding, will, 
and heart of men. It expounds doctrine, it exhibits life, it 
reproves, rebukes, exhorts ; and the divine influences which 
result in the conversion, regeneration, and sanctification of 
those who believe, are shewn to be in accordance with, and 
on the line of the mental, moral, and spiritual laws of man’s 
being. 


——-—>gye--— --—- 
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A very violent contrast indeed does Romanism present to 
the teaching of the Old and New Testaments. She has trans- 
formed the great sacrament of Christian baptism into the 
magic ceremony which issues in baptismal regeneration, and 
calls on all her followers to believe in the great and abiding 
virtue of what has no ethical results. She has clothed an 
order of men with a sanctified and superhuman power, and 
a holiness, which is simply official, which abides with them, 
irrespective of their character; so that the most wretched, 
abandoned, and criminal character of which history has 
record, may still preserve and transmit to others this 
mysterious sacerdotal grace, the power of binding and loos- 
ing in heaven and on earth. The priest, himself uncon- 
verted and unchristian, can in virtue of his holy orders 
give to others absolution from their sins, can convey a grace 
of which he and they are alike unconscious, and can place 
the recipients of sacramental charms in a state of salvation, 
which effects no change of character, and produces no per- 
manent reformation. This system of sacramentarianism 
culminates in a miracle which has no parallel in the history 
of the world, in history sacred or profane. At a few words 
from the lips of the priest, who may be a man devoid of all 
virtue, who may be utterly sceptical at the time as to the 
truth of the words he utters, the followers of Rome are 
called on to believe that matter can change its properties, 
can be one thing and seem another, and the bread and 
wine become the veritable body and blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The system which is magical, unhistorical, 
unethical all through, exhibits all these qualities at their 
highest reach here. Fitly does Rome carry on this, her 
highest act of worship, in an unknown tongue, and surround 
it with the very highest mysterious observances. For it is 
the culminating absurdity of an absurd system, the crown 
of the whole, without which all the rest were incomplete. 
The people worship an unknown God, in language they do 
not understand, in forms and symbols which do violence to 
those first principles of human intelligence, to which every 
accredited revelation of God has ever addressed itself. 
Confessedly it is out of the reach of human intelligence, and 
every Romanist can defend or believe it only on the authority 
of the church. He must build a dead wall of separation 
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between his religious life and his ordinary life. Religion is 
to him beyond the reach of inquiry. In silent sacred dark- 
ness it lies under the safe shelter of the church. No 
slightest doubt can be raised by him regarding it, without 
his being shut out from all its privileges. Trained as he is 
to regard these sacramental charms as the only way of salva- 
tion, it is no wonder that he makes a separation between his 
ordinary life and his religious life, and sets the one in the 
category of the mysterious and the unintelligible, while the 
other proceeds on rules he can understand. His religion 
has for him no moral significance. He need not dread sin, 
since he can so readily get rid of it by absolution from the 
priest ; he need not strive very anxiously through pain and 
conflict to work Christian principle into the structure of his 
moral life, since he can so easily receive it by the simple 
magic way Rome has provided for him. Or if he be still too 
anxious, Rome will set him to do penance, and to pass 
through great tribulation, and will use his stock of supere- 
rogatory virtue as a fund to be disposed of by her at her 
pleasure. 

It is this unspiritual, unethical system, which surrounds 
men everywhere with magic charms, which has elevated 
the Virgin Mary as supreme female deity of the Roman 
Olympus, that has completed itself by the declaration of the 
infallibility of the Pope. He is the supreme judge, who can 
be judged of none—the last and only judge of right and 
wrong—who, when he speaks ex cathedra, can speak only 
what is infallibly true. And yet the late Pope was made 
priest ex gratia, not being able to pass his examination. 
That however should not stand in the way of those who 
believe the other wonders of the system. Infallibility is no 
more ethical than the mass is; no more in accordance with 
the laws of human belief. But those who believe the one, 
can find no difficulty in believing the other. Once suspend 
the action of the laws of human belief, and a little more or 
less will make no difference. Once get on the inclined 
plane of sacerdotal virtue and sacramental grace, and the 
infallibility of the Pope need make no difficulty. For it 
will appear no more difficult to believe in the infallibility of 
an old man at the Vatican, than to believe that an outward 
operation can work a permanent inner change without any 
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consciousness thereof, and without any result in life or 
manners. 

Here arises the weakness in presence of Rome of all systems 
that are tainted with the virus of sacerdotalism. ~ This is 
the explanation of all the progress which Rome has recently 
made in England, and of the powerlessness of the Ritualists to 
keep those whom they have persuaded to believe in Ritualism. 
This can never be more than a half-way-house. But those 
who wish to have sacerdotalism in its perfection must go to 
Rome. And they are going. The declaration of infallibility 
has not deterred them from crossing the boundary, if there 
be indeed a boundary to cross. It is time surely for all who 
value intellectual honesty and moral worth and the progress 
of the human race to gird themselves to the great impending 
conflict. Rome has recognised the worth of the name of 
England, and the strategic value of the position of the British 
Empire. Her efforts are engaged in the perversion of Eng- 
land. She is succeeding beyond all her expectations. She 
is aided by the party in the English Church which at the 
present time shews most zeal, most energy, most devotion to 
their work. Cardinal Manning has his eye on the English 
Establishment, and trusts that if not himself, some successor 
will minister in Westminster Abbey. He has organised the 
Roman band in Parliament, has disciplined the Roman 
voters, and all the people under his sway now move as one 
man, and carry out his orders with unhesitating devotion. 
The Vatican Council have made the commands of Rome 
henceforth irresistible. We shall henceforth have no help 
from within the Church of Rome in the great battle of human 
progress. Those who value human freedom, and human 
worth and intelligence, who believe that the Erernat hath not 
revealed himself in a series of unintelligible wonders, but has 
spoken unto men, and indeed revealed, not concealed, Him- 
self; those who value purity of personal and family life and 
freedom within the bounds of law, settled order and govern- 
ment, should see to it that a system that crushes moral and 
spiritual life, binds men with a chain of hopeless ignorance, 
and paralyses every healthy movement of life, should make 
no further progress in this land, the home of liberty and 
peace and religious life for so many generations. 

J. IveRacu. 
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Arr. I1].—On Serfdom in Scotland, and its Connection 
with the Early Church. 


Scotland in the Middle Ages. 1860; Sketches of Early Scotch History. 
1861 ; Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities. 1872. By Professor 
Cosmo INNEs. 

Facsimiles of National MSS. of Scotland Part I. 1867. 


i the earliest ages slavery seems to have been the 
condition of a large proportion of mankind in almost 
every country, and was doubtless generally and primarily due 
to the accident of capture in war; though in a minority of 
instances, persons may have forfeited their freedom through 
want, unfulfilled obligations, or crimes. M.Comte remarks that 
the invention of slavery was about the most beneficent discovery 
for the human race that ever was made. His way of making 
good this rather startling proposition was, that converting 
the captive taken in war to use saved the necessity of slay- 
ing him. In his view, the discovery of slavery was a boon 
infinitely beyond the greatest mechanical inventions, since it 
not only gave existence to a new productive power, but was 
a source of incalculable benefit in the saving of human life. 

Among the Hebrews slavery is found to exist in the time 
of the Patriarchs, and the “servants” mentioned in Scripture 
were mostly unconditional and perpetual slaves. They were 
strangers either taken prisoners in war, or purchased from the 
neighbouring nations. They and their offspring were the pro- 
perty of their masters, who could sell them, and inflict upon 
them corporal punishment, and even in some cases put ‘hem 
to death. The Jews also reduced their own insolvent debtors, 
thieves, and other malefactors to this unenviable condition. 
By their laws regulations were laid down for the prevention 
of abuses in regard to slaves. In the Book of Exodus (xxi. 
20, 21, 26, 27) it it stated :-— 

“Tf a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die 
under his hand ; he shall surely be punished. 

“ Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be 
punished: for he is his money. 

“ And if a man smite the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, 
that it perish ; he shall let him go free for his eye's sake. 

“ And if he smite out his man-servant’s tooth, or his maid-servant’s 
tooth ; he shall let him go free for his tooth’s sake,” 
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Among the Greeks slavery existed from the heroic times, 
and the purchase and use of slaves are repeatedly mentioned 
by Homer. None of the ancient philosophers make any 
objections to it. Plato in his Perfect State desires only that 
no Greeks should be made slaves; and Aristotle defends the 
institution on the ground of diversity of races—one being by 
nature free and another formed for servitude. 

In Rome slavery existed, and although the Roman jurists 
laid down laws to regulate it, the greatest cruelties were 
practised almost with impunity. After the introduction of 
Christianity the condition of the slaves was improved; and 
on the breaking up of the Roman empire, a mitigated kind 
of slavery, called serfdom, continued in the provinces, and, in 
the Middle Ages, was general over Europe. 

In England during an early period the majority of the 
people seem to have been in a servile condition, and in 
Anglo-Saxon times there was a race of serfs who were the 
descendants of Roman slaves and the native British inhabi- 
tants. A deed of gift of Egfrid, King of Cumbria, in which 
he gives the district of Cartmell, with all the Britons who 
dwell in it, to Bishop Cuthbert, still exists.' “The poor,” 
says Hallam, “early felt the necessity of selling themselves 
for subsistence in times of famine.” This long continued to 
be the practice, and probably the remarkable number of 
famines which are recorded, especially in the ninth and 
eleventh centuries, swelled the sad list of these unhappy 
people who were reduced to barter liberty for bread. Mr 
Wright, in the thirtieth volume of the Archeologia (p. 233), 
has extracted an entry from an Anglo-Saxon MS., where a 
lady, about the time of the Conquest, manumits some slaves 
“ whose heads,” as it is simply and forcibly expressed, “ she 
had taken for their meat in the evil days.” 

In the Colloquium of Aelfric, written in the eleventh 
century, there are some interesting notes respecting the posi- 
tion and labour of a serf of the period. He is asked how he 
performs his work, and answers thus :— 

“My Lord, I labour excessively. I go out at dawn of day, driving 
my oxen to the field, and yoke them to my plough. There is no weather 


so severe that I dare rest at home for fear of my lord ; but having yoked 
my oxen, and fastened the share and coulter to the plough, every day I 


| Camden's Britannia, iii. p. 131. 
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must plough a whole field or more.” Again he is asked, “ Hast thou 
any companion?” “TI have a boy who urges the oxen with a goad, and 
who is now hoarse with cold and shouting.” Again the question is put, 
‘What more doest thou in the day ?” and the answer is as sad-hearted as 
before. “Truly,” he says, “truly, still I do more; I must fill the 
mangers of the oxen with hay, and water them, and carry out their 
dung. Oh! oh! it is a great tribulation!” and, to crown all, the 
piteous plaint is wrung from him, “ Yea, it is a great tribulation, because 
1 am not free!” 


After the Conquest there were four classes of slaves in 
England— Villeins in gross, who were the personal property 
of their lords, and performed the lowest household duties ; 
Villeins regardant, or predial slaves, who were attached to 
the land, and specially engaged in agriculture, and who were 
treated very much like the cattle that assisted them in labour- 
ing the soil; Cottarii, who were resident on their master’s 
estate, and instructed in some trade or craft which they 
carried on for his benefit ; and Bordarii, who were a kind of 
drudges that ground corn, cut wood, and drew water for their 
lords.’ If a villein purchased or inherited land, his lord might 
take possession of it; if he accumulated stock, its possession 
was equally precarious. He had no right of action against his 
lord, as any damages he might recover could at the same 
time be taken from him. If he fled from his lord’s service or 
from the land which he held, a writ was issued de nativitate 
probanda, and the master recovered his fugitive by law. His 
children were born to the same state of servitude; and in 
cases where one parent was free and the other in villeinage, 
the offspring followed the father’s condition. 

In Scotland, in early times, the land belonged almost 
exclusively to the crown, to the great feudal proprietors, and 
to the church. Attached to each castle or abbey was the 
grange or farm-steading, in which were gathered the cattle, 
farm implements, and stores required for the cultivation of 
the ground. Allotted to each were a number of serfs or 
villeins who, as in England, were liable to be transferred with 
the land. ‘Fhey were usually called natives or neyfs, which 

‘ In Daines Barrington’s well-known Observations upon the Statutes, chiefly 
the more Ancient (4to., London, 1766, p. 250), it is stated that the serfs 
were, by the customs prevailing in particular districts, subject to services 
for their master, not only of the most servile, but of the most ludicrous 


nature, characteristic of the times. ‘‘ Utpote die nativitatis Domini coram 
eo saltare, buccas cum sonitu inflare, et ventris crepitum edere.” 
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seems to shew that they were originally the remains of an 
indigenous population obliged by their invaders to become 
slaves. These natives or neyfs seem uniformly in Scotland 
to have been in a very degraded condition. Like stray oxen 
or sheep, they might, as in England, be caught and brought 
back if they attempted to escape from their thraldom. A phrase 
usual in early deeds—cum nativis et eorwm sequelis—meant 
exactly with neyfs and their families what a horse-dealer now 
implies who sells a mare with her followers. It denoted a 
transfer of the property of the whole descendants of the neyf 
for ever, and there were various means used to prevent the 
race escaping from that thraldom. The monks kept at their 
abbeys genealogies or “stud-books” to enable the great lords 
or abbots to trace and reclaim their stock of serfs by descent. 
The late Professor Innes found in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge a MS. of the fourteenth century, of the 
nature of a stud-book, which had belonged to the Abbey of 
Spalding in the fens of Lincolnshire. It gives the pedigree 
for several generations of the serfs on the abbey estates, their 
marriages and those of their sons, the names of the men whom 
the daughters married, and notes of the fees paid for those 
marriages.’ In the chartulary of Dunfermline are to be found 
several genealogies of the serfs or bondmen who belonged in 
property to the monastery, which shew how carefully the 
marriages, the families, and the residence of this unfortunate 
class of men were recorded. One of these is as follows :— 
“The Genealogy of Edilblac.—Edilblac begat W. de Lathanland, 
William Constantine, Constantine John, who lives. These are men of 
Dunfermline, and remaining. Gilbert of Cupromal remains in Balnyr, 
in the shire of Rerays ; Galfr. de Dumberauch remains in Dumberach ; 
Cristin, son of Ada, remains in Westerurchard ; Ego, son of Gilbert, 
remains in the land of Ach, near Kinross ; John, son of Kynet, remains 


at Walwein ; Ocnenus Prebernus remains at Hicher Makedi; Patrick, 
his brother, remains at Renkelouch ; Maurice Colms remains at Petyn- 


kyr.”? 

In the old laws regarding natives, and the numerous con- 
veyances of them preserved in the Scottish chartularies of an 
early date, there seems to be no admission or claim of right 
raising any class of them above the rank of absolute serfs 
or villeins in gross. Chalmers, however, in his Caledonia, 
states that to a manor of David I. at Horneden, in Berwick- 

' Legal Antiq., p. 52. ? Reg. de Dunf., p. 220. 
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shire, there were annexed certain tenants called dvengs. He 
remarks: “ Among the old writers there appear to have been 
some difference of judgment about the real meaning of 
drenches, drenges, or drengi in our juridical customs. The 
better opinion seems to be that they were tenants in pure 
villeinage, who held their tenements in drengage” (i. p. 720). 
This statement receives some illustration from the account given 
in Surtees’ History of Durham, of a village near Sedgefield, 
held under this tenure :— 

“The dreng fed the bishop’s dog and horses, attended the great chase 
with two greyhounds and five cords of provisions, did suit at the court 
of pleas, and served on embassies. ‘The whole vill paid thirty-two 
shillings coinage, provided one milch cow, paid one soldier for castle 
ward, and furnished eight chalders of malt, as many of meal, and as 
many of oatmeal ; and for every carucate of land the tenant in villenage 
harrowed and ploughed two acres of land at Sedgefield. The whole of 
the tenants in villenage performed jointly three portations, sending one 
man from each household, and carted annually a ton of wine and a mill- 
stone to the lord’s manor at Sedgefield.” * 


To shew how general the state of slavery was in Scotland, 
one of the statutes of David I., who reigned from 112+ to 
1153, enacts “of a man fundyn wythoutin lord,” :— 

“Gif ony man be fundyn in the kyngis land that hes na propir lord 
efter that the kyngis wrytte be red wythin the kyngis mutis he sal haf 
the space of xv dayis to get hym a lord. And gif that he within the 
said term finds na lord, the kyngis iustice sal tak of him to the kyngis oise 
viii ky, and kepe his body to the kyngis behuffe quhil he get hym a lord.”? 
About the same period it was debated whether one might of 
his own will renounce his freedom, and it was determined by 
statute that any freeman might do so, but, if he did, he should 
never recover it. 

In the Quoniam Attachiamenta, which forms part of the 
Regiam Majestatem, or collection of ancient laws of Scotland, 
collected by Sir J. Skene at the commencement of the reign of 
James VI, there are given some statements of what constituted 
serfdom in Scotland at an early period, prefixed to which is 
the form of the brief which was in constant demand for the 
recovery of runaways. It is drawn in the king’s name, and 
addressed to a justiciar or sheriff, commanding him that wher- 
ever the bearer of the writ shall find his natives and fugitives 
outwith the king’s domains and burghs who ought to be his, 


‘ Vol. iii. p. 50, ® Scots Acts, i. p. 9. 
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he shall deliver over such natives, so that they may reside on 
the lands of their master; and prohibiting any from detaining 
such persons under heavy penalties. Some of the ways of 
proving whether a man was a native or thrall given in this 
work are translated as follows :— 


“There are several ways by which persons may become natives or 
bondmen, inasmuch as some are natives from their grandfather and 
great-grandfather, whom their master will naturally claim to be his 
natives by simply stating who were their forefathers, if the names of 
such be known, that is to say, by giving the names of the grandfather, 
the great-grandfather, and the father of those who are claimed, and 
affirming that all these are his natives on a certain domain belonging to 
him, and that they have pe:formed the service of bondmen for many 
days and years to him and his ancestors in a particular locality within 
the said domain, on ground worked by servile labour, and such bondage 
may be proved by the relatives of the party claimed, if they are alive, or 
by an assize of good men. In like manner there is another mode of 
bondage similar to this, where any stranger receives land to be held by 
servile tenure from a superior, and engages to do servile work for the 
said land, and if he dies whilst in the said land, and his son also dies in 
it, and his son again lives and dies in it, the whole posterity of such a 
stranger, even to the fourth degree, shall be of servile condition to such 
a superior, and by a similar procedure to what has been stated, the whole 
posterity may be proved to be bondmen. There is also a third way in 
which a man may become a native and bondman. When any freeman, 
for the sake of having the superiority and protection of any lord, shall 
surrender himself as native or bondman to such a lord in court by the 
forelock or hair on the fore part of his head, if he afterwards wishes to 
withdraw from bondage to his lord, or deny that he is the native of such 
a lord, in that case his lord may prove him to be his by an assize before 
the justiciar, summoning him to compear on such a day and such a year 
in his court, and surrender himself as his native. And when any one 
has been adjudged to be a native or bondman to any lord, that lord may 
lead the native back by his nose to his former bondage, and take posses- 
sion of all the native’s property, save what amounts in value to four 


pence.” ! 

Several of the deeds preserved in the ancient chartularies, 
and those given in the first volume of the National Manuscripts 
of Scotland, throw so much light on this subject that they are 
here put in chronological order, most of them translated for 
the first time. The earliest are those of David I., usually 
called Saint David, one of the most liberal of kings. The first 
of these is preserved in the chartulary of Dunfermline :— 

“David, by the grace of God, King of Scots, to all his good men 

1 Reg. Maj., cap. 56, p. 122. 
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greeting : know that I have given Ragewin and Gillepatric and Ulchil 
for ever to the Church of the Holy Trinity at Dunfermline, as my proper 
men—Witnesses, Bishop John, Ear! Gillemichael, and Waldev his brother, 
and Dolphin and Maldouen, judges, and Vuet Albus, and Robert 
Burgeis. At Dunfermline.” 


“David King of Scots to all his faithful followers in Scotland and 
Lothian, greeting : Especially, and as soon as possible let the cumberlachs 
be restored to the Church of the Holy Trinity of Dunfermline, and all 
the slaves which my father, mother, and brothers gave to it, and their 
cumberlachs from the time of King Edgar till now, with all their money 
wherever it may be found, and I prohibit all from unjustly retaining 
them. Witnesses, Herbert the Chancellor,and Vuyet. At Dunfermline.” 


In this charter the word cumberlach has been explained on 
the margin by the scribe as fugitive, for the benefit of those 
who did not know Gaelic. 

In the reign of Malcolm IV., between 1153 and 1165, we 
find the two following, which are given in the National 
Manuscripts of Scotland :— 


“Malcolm King of Scots to all the good men of his whole land, 
greeting: I command that wherever the Prior of Goldingham, or his ser- 
vants shall find fugitive serfs belonging to Goldingham, they shall have 
them justly without disturbance or trouble, and I forbid that any of you 


detain them unjustly, on pain of my prohibition. Witnesses, Walter, the 
Chancellor ; Hugh of Moreville. At Berewic.”? 


“Malcolm King of Scots to the Prior of Collingham, and the whole 
convent of that place, and to all good men of his kingdom, greeting : 
Know that I have granted and firmly charged that the Prior and Monks 
of Collingham may at their own pleasure bring their proper men, wher- 
ever they may dwell in their land, to settle the town of Coldingham ; 
and I forbid on pain of my full forfeiture, lest any one trouble them in 
respect of the aforesaid matter. Witnesses, Walter, the Chancellor ; 
Herebert, the Chamberlain ; Richard, the Chaplain ; Nicholas, the Clerk. 
At Collingham.” ? 


In the reign of William the Lion, 1166-1214, there occur 
several writs, handing over serfs to the abbot of Dunfermline, 


and giving powers for the recovery of runaways from various 
abbeys. 


“William, by the grace of God, King of Scots, to all good men of 
Scotland, clerics and lay, greeting: Know that for the present and future 
I have given, granted, and by this charter have confirmed in free and 
perpetual gift to God and the Church of the Holy Trinity at Dunferm- 
line, and to the abbot and monks there serving God, Gillander MacSuthen, 
his children and those pertaining to him, and have quitclaimed them 
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from me and my heirs for ever. Witnesses, Walter de Bid, Chancellor ; 
Wiliam son of Alan, Seneschal, Robert Avenel, Gillex Renner, William 
Thorald. At Stirling.”' 


In the chartulary of Dunfermline, from which this is taken, 
there almost immediately follows a writ for the recovery of 
the fugitive Celts called “cumberlachs,” who seem to have 
been so troublesome that more than ordinary rigour is ex- 
pressed in this document. 


“William King of Scots to all good men of his kingdom greeting: I 
command firmly that wherever the monks of Dunfermline, or those serving 
them, shall find their cumherbas and cumberlachs, they shall have them, 
and I firmly prohibit any from detaining their property or money under 
my plenary forfeiture. Testes, Nicholas, Chancellor ; Galfridus de 
Malavill. At St Andrews.” ” 


The two following writs are also by William, handing over 
some of his serfs to the Bishops of Moray and Glasgow :— 


“ William, by the grace of God, King of Scots, to all good men of the 
kingdom, greeting: Know that I have quitclaimed from meand my heirs 
to Simon, Bishop of Moray, and his successors, Aulon Macbele. Wit- 
nesses, Robert de Quinci, Philip de Valoniis. At Aberdeen.” 


“ William, by the grace of God, King of Scots, to all good men of his 
kingdom, greeting : Know that I have granted and quitclaimed from me 
and my heirs, to God and the Church of St Kentigern at Glasgow, and 
to Bishop Jocelin and his successors in perpetuity, Gillemachoi of 
Conglud, with his children, and all rights to them and theirs ; where- 
fore I firmly order that none of my bailies shall throw obstacles in the 
way of their possessing them freely. Witnesses, Richard de Moreuille, 
Constable, Robert de Quinci, Walter Olifard. At Selekirk.” * 


The following is another writ relative to the Celtic serfs 
belonging to the Abbey of Scone :— 


“ William King of Scots to all good men of Scotland, greeting: I 
command and firmly charge, that in the land or in the power of whom- 
soever of you the Abbot of Scone, or his sergeant, may find cumlawes 
and cumherbes belonging to the lands of the Abbey of Scone, he shall have 
them justly and without delay. Let no one therefore detain from him 
any one of these unjustly, upon pain of my strict interdict, and of my 
forfeiture. Witnesses, Andrew, Bishop of Catenes ; Nicholas, the Chan- 
cellor; Walter, son of Alan, the High Stewart ; Matthew, the Archdeacon. 
At Dunfermline.” * 


Besides the above royal charters, the following which belong 
to this reign are interesting. The first is one of Earl Waldeve 
of Dunbar, transferring certain serfs to the Abbey of Kelso :— 


1 Reg. de Dunf., p. 36. 2 Tbid. p. 37. 
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“ Earl Waldeve to all his good men, and all the faithful, greeting : 
Kuow that I have given and by the present charter have confirmed to 
the abbey and monks of the Church of Mary of Kelso, Halden and 
William his brother, and their children and following, and warrant them 
against all men, Before witnesses.”' 


In the chartulary of the same abbey is a deed by one of its 
abbots about this period (1160-1180), which is very valuable 
as being perhaps the earliest instance of an agricultural lease. 
It relates to a half carucate of land in the village of Middleham 
(now Midlem), handed over to a serf for certain payments :— 


“ To all the sons of holy mother church, John, Abbot of the Church of 
St Mary of Kelso, and the whole convent of the said church, greeting : 
Know all of you, present and future, that with the consent of our 
Chapter we have given to our man Hosbern and his heirs, half a carucate 
of land in the district of Midilham. He in truth will become our liege 
man, and for that land shall pay to us each year eight shillings—one- 
half at Pentecost, and the other half at the feast of St Martin ; and he 
shall make his services three days in the autumn, one day with two men ; 
and three times in the year he shall furnish his plough to till for us. 
Wituesses, the Chapter.” * 


The following charter is of a date between 1172 and 1179, 


and also relates to a lease of land to a serf :— 


“To all sous of holy mother church, Matthew, by the grace of God an 

humble minister of the Church of Aberdeen, greeting : Know that for 
the present and future we have given, yielded, and by this present charter 
have confirmed to William of Tatenell our man in feu and heritage, those 
two carucates of land in Kyllalchmond (now Culsalmond) which Earl 
David gave to us and our church, to be held by him and his heirs from 
us and our successors freely and quietly from all service and exaction. 
Paying annually to us and our successors for one carucate a pound of 
incense, and for the other a merk of silver on the feast of St Martin. 
Witnesses—Henry, Abbot of Arbroath ; Symon, archdeacon ; Roger, 
deacon ; William, Robert, Matthew, Galfridus, Andrew, chaplains ; 
William, parson of Aberdeen ; Andrew, parson of Brechin ; Matthew, 
our clerk ; Malmor, parson of Taruas ; John, son of the arclideacon.” 


This charter was afterwards confirmed by King William.’ 
Another is one of Richard de Moreville, who was then the 
Constable of Scotland, and is valuable as being perhaps the 
first known in which a price is stated for a serf and his 
family :— 
“ Richard de Moreville, constable of the kingdom of Scotland, to all his 
good men and friends, present and future, greeting : Know that I have 


' Chart, de Kelso, p. 98. =o * Rey, de Kelso, p 85. 
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given and quitclaimed, and by this charter have confirmed to Henry Saint 
Clair, Edmund, son of Bonde, and Gillemichael his brother, their sons 
and daughters, and the whole progeny decended from them, and also 
their heirs, free and quit of me aud my heirs, for three merks which he 
gave to me on this condition, that if it should happen that they by any 
event depart from the said Henry, and this by his licence and goodwill, 
it shall not be lawful for them to go to the domain of any other than me 
and my lands. Before these witnesses—Alan, son of Elri ; Robert, son 
of Sewale ; Norman de Fachnes, and Patrick his brother ; Peter de Hage; 
Robert de Congeltun, Wm. de Peutun, Gilbert de Drip, John Long, 
Howen, son of Buth ; William of Ulkillestun ; Huctred Litel, Roger Crass, 


Pain Pellipar, Simund of Heicanestim ; Alden, son of Cospatrick ; Roger 
Masculo, Thomas Clerk.” ' 


In Stevenson’s Illustrations of Scottish History there is 
the following charter by David, Earl of Huntingdon, son of 
David L., and the ancestor of Bruce and Balliol. It is granted 
to Gilbert, sixth earl of Mar, and renounces his claim to 
certain villains :—? 


“ Earl David, brother of the King of Scots, to all who shall hear and 
see these letters, greeting: Know that I and my heirs have given, 
remitted, and quitclaimed to Gilbert, Earl of Mar, and his heirs, 
Gillechriste, son of Gillekuogal, the two Gillechrists, and Gillen and 
Gillemart to be free from all claims of me or mine. Before these 
witnesses—Malise, son of the Earl, Fertet, W. Olifard, two Henries, 
sons of the Earl, John de Wilton, Kinet, judge, H. de Boiville, Norman 
the Constable, Duncan Mar, and many others.” 


From the reign of Alexander II., 1215-1249, several interest- 
ing charters have been preserved. One of the earliest of these 
is the following, relating to Tarland in Aberdeenshire :— 


“Tn the year of the incarnation of our Lord 1222, this agreement was 
made between the Lord G , prior of St Andrews and the religious 
house of the same place on one part, and Gillemor Scolgo of Tarualont, 
their liege man and native, on the other part. To wit, that the same 
Gillemor as their native, and liege man, haying received their per- 
mission, shall be with the Lord J: > son of the late M——, Ear! of 
Mar, of good memory, as long as it shall seem good to the said prior 
and religious house, so that the same Gillemor and his children, with all 
their substance without contradiction from any one or any hindrance, 
when the said prior and religious house shall think proper, shall return 
as their native man to them, to whom they shall assign in good faith a 
suitable place to inhabit, and if the said Gillemor or his children shall 
have remained away for a year or more, the said Gillemor or his children 
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shall pay annually in recognition of their homage to the said prior and 
religious house, one pound of wax, on the assumption of the blessed 
Mary, and because the said Gillemor had not a seal of his own, he made 
this convention and signed with the seal of the said Lord J——, son of 
M , Earl of Mar, and also for the greater security the foresaid 
Gillemor having touched the sacred objects, swore that he would bona 
fide and faithfully, without gainsaying, keep this agreement. Before 
these witnesses—The Lord V——, son of M , late Earl of Mar, 
the Lord J—— his brother, the Lord P. of Maleuill, sheriff of Aber- 
deen ; the Lord R. de Stradhehin, Beldin, the judge of Ferne, William, 
chaplain of Tarualont ; Adam of Cussenin ; Maldouenin, Macgilledored, 
Killiserf of Rotheuen.” 


This charter is valuable as being one relating to a “ scoloc,” a 
class of persons who were at one time supposed to have been 
the scholars or clerks of Pictish times. From recent researches, 
however, it would appear that the scolocs were the nativi 
or natives of the bishop, and that there were scoloc or scholar 
lands, the tenants of which were required to furnish for the 
use of the parish church a few clerks with copes and surplices, 
able to read and sing sufficiently, and also to supply a certain 
number of wax candles for the high altar. Scolocs were not, 
as has often been assumed, scholastics, or the lowest members 
of the clerical order. In this case the scoloc seems to have 
been simply a husbandman. 

The clergy themselves, however, were not exempt from 
servitude.’ In the chartulary of Murray is a contract made 
about the year 1230, between the bishop of that diocese and 
Lord Walter Comyn regarding certain lands in Badenoch. It 
is stipulated— 

“ As to the born thralls, that the bishop and his successors shall have 
all the clerical and two lay, namely—Gyllemallouock Makneeigelle, and 
Sythach Macmallon ; these clerical and lay thralls the Bishop of Murray 
and his successors shall have, with all their chattels and their possessions 
and their children, and whole race, and the chattels of their children. But 
the Lord Walter Comyn shall have all the other born thralls, with their issue 
and chattels, of the land of Logykenny and Inverdrumyn, and ofall the other 
lands in Badenoch which at any time belonged to the Bishop of Murray.” ? 

The following charter is in the early part of this reign :— 

' An Act of Parliament is ‘‘ of the fredome of chaplan sonnis and merchan- 
dis ” :—‘‘ The kyng and the communitie of the kynrik has statut that the 
sonne of a chaplan sal ansuer as a free man as lang as his fader is of lyf— 
that is to say till all fredome ; bot efter the ded of the fader the sonne sal tyn 
his fredome, and the lik case is of the sonnis of merchandis, bot gif efter the 


ded of thar faderis thai be merchandis.”—Vol. i. p. 380. 
® Robertson’s Delicie, p. 260. 
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“ Alexander, by the grace of God, King of Scots, to all good men of 
his whole kingdom, greeting : Know that we have quitclaimed for ever 
whatever rights we have had in Gillemill, son of Bowein, and Gillemor, 
his son, to Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, and his successors in the epis- 
copate; also Buet and Gyllis, son of Eldred, whom Adam, son of 
Gillebert, quitclaimed from himself and his heirs to the said bishop and 
his successors for ever, before good men. And in testimony of this we 
have caused these our letters patent to be made to the said Bishop 
Walter before these wituesses—Walter Olifard Justiciar of Lothian, 
Henry de Balioll, treasurer, John de Maccuswell, Sheriff of Rokesburg, 
William of Herteshevid, Sheriff of Lanark. At Cadihou, the 12th day 
of November, in the 11th year of our reign.” (1225.) 


The four following charters connected with Berwickshire 
have been selected as illustrating the national manuscripts of 
Scotland :— 


“To all who may see or hear these letters—Bertram, son of Adam, of 
lesser Riston, greeting: Be it known to you al] that I have granted, 
sold, and for me and my heirs for ever quitclaimed entirely to the 
Prior and Convent of Coldingham, Turkil Hog and his sons and his 
daughters for three merks of silver, which in my great want they gave 
me of the money of the house of Coldingham. Wherefore I will and 
grant that the foresaid Turkil and his sons and his daughters be free 
and quit for ever from all reclamation or demand of me and my heirs, 
and in witness of this thing I have affixed my seal to this writing before 
these wituesses—Sir William of Mordington, Walter and Andrew of 
Paxton, Adam of Riston, John, son of Helyas, and Maurice of Ayton, 
Adam of Prendergest, and many others,” ' 


The preceding charter is very interesting as shewing the 
paltriness of the sum, even taking into account the greater 
worth of money at the time, which seems to indicate at once 
the estimated value of a bondman and his pertainings, and the 
importance of such an amount to a Scottish landed proprietor 
of the period! The following speaks to a somewhat higher 
appreciation :— 


“JT, Adam, Lord of Prendergeste, make known to all present and to 
come who may see or hear these letters, that I, with the will and assent 
of Henry, my son and heir, have sold to Patrick of Prendergeste, Burgess 
of Berwick, Reginald the Provost, my neyff, with all his following, and 
have quitclaimed for ever from me and my heirs, the said Reginald and 
all his following, to the said Patrick for twenty marks of sterling which 
the said Patrick gave to me in my great necessity. Wherefore I freely 
will and grant that the said Reginald, his wife, his children, and all the 
following descending from them, with all their goods as well, movable 
or immovable, freely and peacefully may go, return, and stay wherever 
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they please like other free men, so that I, Adam, and all my heirs, shall 
never henceforward against them have demand or claim of their neyff- 
ship ; and that this my sale shall have strength and effect in future, I, 
Adam, have confirmed the present charter with my seal. Witnesses— 
Sir Richard, Prior for the time of Coldingham ; Sir William of Mor- 
winton, sheriff of Berwick for the time ; Sir Alan of Svynton, Thomas of 
Neesbite, Robert of Paxton, Robert, son of Reginald, Robert, son of the 
Steward, David of Lungesden, Gilbert of Lungesden, Adam, son of John, 
Patrick Scot, Thomas Frank and many others. Done in the year of our 
Lord 1247, on Saturday before the feast of St Gregory, in our Lord the 
Prior's full court of Aytoun. Witnesses, the Court.” 


This, says Professor Innes, is a remarkable transaction, for 
Patrick the burgess had formerly been a slave, or at least a 
native, and obtained his liberty through the house of Colding- 
ham. But what is more curious, Reynald, who was thus 
emancipated for a sum of money, is denominated in the charter 
prepositus—meaning, no doubt, alderman or bailie of the 
town of Berwick, unless we can conceive here the mere attach- 
ment of a nickname. Other similar illustrations follow :— 


“Henry of Prendergeste, to all who see or hear these letters, greeting : 
Be it known to you all that I have granted, sold, and for ever quit- 
claimed from me and my heirs, Joseph, son of Elwold, and all his issue, 
to the Prior and Convent of Coldingham, for the price of three marks 
which he gave to me in my great necessity of money of the house of 
Coldingham. Wherefore I will and grant that the foresaid Joseph and 
all his issue shall be free and quit from all reclamation of me and my 
heirs. Before these witnesses—Rolf the archdeacon, and John, his son ; 
Elyas of Prendergeste, and Adam, his son; Richard Forester, and 
Richard, his son ; Richard of Ristun, William of Lumisdene, Adam of 
Little Ristun ; Maurice, son of Merlin, and Reginald, his brother ; Adam, 
son of Ilif of Aldengrave ; Uctred, son of Coleman, and Roger, his son ; 
and Reginald of Little Ristun, and William, his son ; William, son of 
Elgi ; Walter of Edenham, and Robert of Edenham ; Ralph the Provost, 
and the whole court of Homelescnol, and many others.”* 


“Robert of Prendergeste, to all who may see or hear these letters, 
greeting : Be it known to you all that I have granted, sold, and entirely 
for ever from me and my heirs quitclaimed Osulf the red and Walter 
his son, and all who shall issue from them hereafter, to the Prior and 
Convent of Coldingham, for the price of ten marks which they gave to 
me in my great necessity in goods of the property of the House of Col- 
dingham. Wherefore I will and grant that the foresaid Osulf and 
Walter, and all their issue, be free and quit from all reclamation and 
demand of me and my heirs. In presence of these witnesses—Patrick, 
son of Alden ; Henry of Prendergest, Alan of Suinton, Helyas of Upper 
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Eyton, Elyas of Prendergest, William of Lumesdene, Adam of Riston, 
Reginald of Riston ; Reginald, son of Merlin, Maurice his brother, and 
many others.” ! 


About the same period the Abbey of Coldingham purchased 
the freedom of Roger Fitzwalter and all his posterity for two 
merks ; while Eustace of Newbigging sold to the prior of Cold- 
ingham the freedom of William of Newbigging and Brunhild 
his wife, and Walter and Mabil their children, and all their 
issue, for the sum of fifteen shillings.’ 

A charter of Richard Germyn also exists in the register of 
Soltra, a religious establishment near Edinburgh, concerning 
his lands of Lympetlaw, and the services of Alan, son of Tock :— 


“To all the sons of holy mother church to whom this charter may 
come, Richard Germyn, laird of Lympetlaw, health in the Lord : Know 
all of you that I have given and granted, and by this charter have con- 
firmed and quitclaimed Alan, son of Tock, his services, and all his 
offspring to the house of the Sacred Trinity of Soutra, and to the brothers 
there serving God,” &c., &c.* 


In the reign of Alexander IIT., 1250-1285, there are several 
analogous charters extant. Two of these are preserved in the 
chartulary of Inchaffray, the first of which relates to John 
Starnes :— 

“ Malisius, Earl of Stratherne, to all who shall see or hear this charter, 
greeting : Know all of you that I, for the sake of charity and for the 
weal of my soul and those of my predecessors and successors, have given, 
transferred, and by this my charter have quitclaimed from me and my 
heirs for ever, to God and to the blessed John, apostle and evangelist, 
and to the abbot and convent of Inchaffray, in pure and perpetual gift, 
John, called Starnes, son of Thomas, son of Thor, with all his offspring, 
and I also grant for me and my heirs for ever to the said abbot and 
convent every right which I possess in the said John, or in the offspring 
born of him, or which my heirs may ever possess. And I prohibit lest 
any of my people should presume to molest, or quarrel, or throw obstacles 
in the way of the said John or any of his offspring. Given in the year 
1258, 7th of the Ides of May. Witnesses—Lord Peter, Prior of Scone ; 
Gilbert, my brother ; Gilbert de Moravia, William de Louetoft, Malise, 
son of Anecol; Alan, marischal, and many others.” * 


Another charter of the same earl relates to the slave Gilmory 
Gillendes :— 


“ Malisius, Earl of Stratherne, to all who shall see or hear this charter 
eternal salvation in the Lord : Know all of you that I, from charity and 
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for the weal of our soul and those of our ancestors, have given, granted, 
and by this our charter have confirmed for us and our heirs, to God and 
the Church of St John the Evangelist of Inchaffray, and the canons there 
serving God, and for the future, in pure and free gift, Gilmory Gillendes, 
our slave, with all his followers, and guaranteeing for us and our heirs 
the said Gilmory Gillendes to the said church and canons for ever. In 
testimony whereof we have appended our seal to the present charter 
before these witnesses—Lord Malise, son of the earl; Johachim de 
Kinbuk, knight ; Gilbert, brother of the earl ; Nicholas, rector of the 
church of Crieff, then treasurer of the earl; Alan, the marischal, Louryn 
MakGilserf, and many others. Given at Kenmore, on the day of the 
Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary, anno dom. 1258.”" 


On this charter Lord Hailes remarks that the name Gilmory 
means servant of the Virgin Mary, and that the serf was pro- 
bably so called in honour of her, as the gift was made on the 
day of the Annunciation. His other name, Gillendes, or Gil- 
andeas, that is, the southern lad, denotes that he was probably 
an English prisoner. 

In the chartulary of Kelso there is a deed of Andrew Fraser, 
who in 1280, in making over a piece of land in Gordon to the 
abbey, includes two crofts, occupied by Adam of the Hog, and 
John, the son of Lethe, “with Adam, son of Henry of the 
Hog, my native, with all his following” ; and in the transfer 
he warrants to the abbey “the said lands, meadows, men, and 
pastures.”? 

In the reign of Robert I, between 1306 and 1329, it is 
natural to suppose that in the struggle for the freedom of the 
country from the English yoke, a more liberal treatment of 
the serfs would be initiated; and the following interesting 
charter shews that the courts of law were then called upon to 
determine whether a man was a serf or a freeman :— 

“Robert, King: Kuow that after a good and true assize before William 
de Lyndesay, our Treasurer of Scotland, and John, son of Uromingis, our 
Justiciar, specially deputed for the purpose, it appears evident, and it is 
declared that Ada, son of Adam, bearer of these presents, is not our 
liege man and native, but at his own will, he and his children and also 
his goods. He has the power freely to transport himself where he wishes 
within our kingdom at his pleasure without calumny from any one. By 
this we declare Ada and his children, viz., Robert, John, Regmald, and 
Duncan, will be free and loosed, and by these presents we render quit of 
all yoke and burden of servitude for ever. In testimony of which these 


our letters to him we have made patent, at St Andrews, the 10th day of 
September, in the 14th year of our reign.” 
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The following narrative taken from the Register of Dun- 
fermline, is given by Professor Innes, and illustrates the 
increasing tendency to the fostering of freedom at that period, 
besides illustrating other important traits of the time :— 


“Tn 1320, on the feast of St Peter ad vincula, an inquest was held in 
the Chapel of Logy, concerning the liberties which the Abbot of Dun- 
fermline’s men of ‘Tweedale claimed from the abbot. First, they sought 
to have a bailiff appointed by the abbot, of their own race, who should 
repledge them from more oppressive lay courts to the abbot’s court. 
To that the assize of inquest made answer, that such bailiff should be 
given them, not of fee, but of usage. Their second demand was, that 
if any one of their race verge to poverty, or fall into helpless old age, he 
shall have support from the monastery. To this the jury replied that 
the abbey was not bound to this as of right, but from affection, because 
they were its men. The third article was, that if any of their race slay 
a man, or commit any other crime for which he must seek the immunity 
of holy church, if he come to Dunfermline for that immunity, he shall 
be sustained as long as he stays there at the expense of the monastery. 
The jury declared that the abbey would do so toa stranger, much more 
to a man of their own, and of the race of the claimants. Lastly, they 
claimed, that if any of their race commit homicide, and incur a fine 
therefor, the abbot and convent shall be bound to contribute twelve 
marks toward payment of the fine. To which the jury made answer, 
that they never heard such a thing all the days of their lives.” ' 


In the reign of David II., 1329-70, there is a notice in the 
Register of Dunfermline, of an assize held in the Church of 
Katyl (Kettle), before David Wemyss, Sheriff of Fife, to deter- 
mine whether Alan, son of Constantine, and his three sons, were 
the property of the Abbot of Dunfermline, or of the Earl of 
Fife, when it was found that these persons belonged to the 
Lord Abbot of Dunfermline. 

Various charters manumitting slaves or declaratory of free- 
dom, occur in this reign. 


“ Alexander, the Abbot of Dunfermline, and his convent, declare by 
a formal charter that Macormi and Edmund, and Michael his son and 
heir, and the brothers and sisters of the said Michael, and Mervyn and 
Gyllemycael, and Malmuren, and Gyllecriste, and Gylmahagu, and all 
their progeny, are our free men, and are in our peace and the peace of 
the church with all their posterity, whom King David gave to our church, 
along with Crebarryn (Carberry), in perpetual alms, they only paying 
to us yearly an ox of two years old, or four shillings.” 


David also granted freedom to William, the son of John, 
1 Tnnes’ Sketches, p. 143, 2 Ibid. p. 144. 
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a bondman on his thanedom of Tannadyce, and to two others, 
Maurice Miller and John Latoren. 


In 1364 a celebrated process in claim of a slave was heard 
in the court at Banff :— 


“To all Christians to whom these present letters shall come, Walter 
Byset, laird of Lessyndrom, and lieutenant of the Sheriff of Banff, wishes 
greeting in the Lord: Know ye that on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month of April, in the court of the Sheriff holden at Banff, appeared 
before us a reverend father in Christ, Alexander, by the grace of God, 
Lord Bishop of Moray, and produced a brief addressed to us from 
the chapel of our lord the king, for the recovery of the thralls of the said 
Lord Bishop, and demanding specially that Robert de Curry, Nevyn de 
Achres, and Donald Rogerson, his thralls, should be delivered to him ; 
and this demand the said Robert Nevyn and Donald not gainsaying, and 
the due execution of the said brief being certified to us by Thomas de 
Spens, the Mair of the Sheriffdom of Banff, and the parties personally 
appearing in judgment, we made an assize of good men and true, who 
having heard the allegations and defences of the parties, and having 
sworn the great oath, declared and decreed the foresaid Robert, Nevyn 
and Donald to be the born thralls and liege men of the said Lord Bishop, 
and the church of Murray. And this we caused to be given as doom by 
the mouth of Stephen Broky, the dempster of the said Sheriffdom. In 
witness of which thing our seal is affixed to these presents. Given at 
Banff, the twenty-sixth day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand three hundred and sixty-four.” ! 


The late Joseph Robertson makes the following amusing 
remark in connection with this subject, viz., that the famous 
Scottish poet Barbour may be said to have been a slave dealer. 
No passage perhaps in ancient Scottish poetry has been more 
frequently quoted than his celebrated apostrophe to freedom in 
his “ Brus” :— 

‘** Ah! freedom is a noble thing, 
Freedom makes men to have liking, 
To man all solace freedom gives ; 
He lives at ease who freely lives, 
And he that ay has lived free 
May not well know the misery, 
The wrath, the hate, the spite and all 
That’s compassed in the name of thrall !” 

From deeds that are extant, nevertheless, it is known that 
in 1388 the chapter of which Barbour was the archdeacon 
trafficked in serfs, selling or letting them on lease at their 
pleasure. In their own words they “set and in tack let the 
whole barony of Murthil (Murtle), with its hawkings, hunt- 


' Reg. de Morav. p. 161, 
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ings, and fishings, with its serfs, bondages, natives and their 
issue,” 

Another record pertaining to this district shews that in 1392, 
Gilbert, Bishop of Aberdeen, granted to William Lange, one 
of his canons for life, his lands of Breness in Buchan, with the 
huntings, fishings, and the nativi.* 

It has been well observed by Mr Hallam that the question 
of slavery in Britain is a very obscure inquiry. “ We can 
trace,” he remarks, “the pedigree of princes, fill up the cata- 
logue of towns besieged, and provinces desolated, but we cannot 
recover the genuine history of mankind. It has passed away 
with slight and partial notice by contemporary writers ; and 
our most patient industry can hardly at present put together 
enough of the fragments to suggest a tolerably clear repre- 
sentation of ancient manners and social life.” From the 
great desire, however, evinced by the church to obtain serfs 
from the Scottish kings and great feudal proprietors, sufficiently 
shewn in the charters here quoted, it is evident that they 
were coveted for her own purposes. The bishops seem to 
have admitted them afterwards as tenants, yielding specified 
services and paying specified rents. The favourable change 
gradually took place during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and thus serfdom spontaneously, as it were, disappeared 
without any legislative enactment. It is natural to suppose 
that so soon as the land became a more settled possession, and 
as proprietors became attentive to the improvement of their 
estates, there would be something done to promote the industry 
of the peasantry by permitting them to retain a certain share 
of the produce of the ground in consideration of their labour. 
The remains of this practice were to be found till lately in 
sume cases, where the landlord stocked the farm, the tenant 
paying him a rent in kind, consisting of a certain proportion of 
the fruits, an arrangement still widely extant abroad. The 
stock thus delivered by the master to his tenant went under 
the name of “steelbow goods,” and at the end of his lease the 
tenant was bound to restore the same in quantity and quality 
to the proprietor. 

Another means of escape from servitude was the law which 
secured serfs in their freedom if they should remain unclaimed 
and unchallenged for a year and a day in a royal burgh. It 
' Delicie Lit., p. 256. * Aherd, Chart., p. 47. 
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was as follows :—‘“ Gif ony mannis thyrll, barrounis or knychtis, 
runnys to burgh, and byis a borowage and duellis in his 
borowage a twelfrooneth and a day, foroutyn challange of his 
lord or of his bailze, he sall be euir mar fre as a burges wythin 
that kingis burgh, and ioyse the fredome of that burgh.”" 

So late as the year 1606, however, the bondage of colliers 
and salters, a kind of slavery akin to the early villeinage, was 
enforced by an act of the eleventh parliament of James VI 
These persons seem to have been regarded as necessary servants 
who, without any paction, by merely coming and taking work 
in such places, became bound to servitude for life, their children 
also becoming bound if their fathers in any way used them as 
assistants. In the Jnstitutes of Erskine it is stated, “there 
appears nothing repugnant either to reason or to the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity in a contract by which one binds 
himself to perpetual service under a master, who on his part is 
obliged to maintain the other in all the necessaries of life.” 
This state of matters continued till countervailing statutes were 
passed in 1775 and 1799. 

Lord Cockburn, in his Memorials of his Time, gives the 
following graphic account of the mining population at the end 
of the last century :— 


“There are few people who now know that so recently as 1799 there 
were slaves in this country. Twenty-five years before, that is, in 1775, 
there must have been thousands of them, for this was then the condition 
of all our colliers and salters. They were literally slaves. They could 
not be killed or directly tortured ; but they belonged, like the serfs of 
an older time, to their respective works, with which they were sold as 
part of the gearing. With a few very rigid exceptions, the condition of 
the head of the family was the condition of the whole house ; for though 
a child, if never entered with the works, was free, yet entering was its 
natural and almost certain destination, for its doing so was valuable to 
its father, and its getting into any other employment in the neighbour- 
hood was resisted by the owner. So that wives, daughters, and sons 
went on from generation to generation under the system which was the 
family doom. Of course it was the interest of a wise master to use them 
well, as it was to use his other cattle well. But, as usual, the human 
animal had the worst of it. It had rights, and could provoke by alluding 
to them. It could alarm and mutiny. It could not be slain, but it had 
no protection against fits of tyranny and anger. We do not now know 
much of their exact personal or domestic condition. But we know what 
their work makes them even when they are free and within the jealous 


* Scots Acts, i. p. 23, 
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benevolence of a softer age. We know that they formed a separate and 
avoided tribe, as to a great extent they still do, with a language and 
habits of their own. And we know what slavery in its best form is and 
does. The completeness of their degradation is disclosed by one public 
fact. The statute passed in 1701, which has been extolled as the Scotch 
Habeas Corpus Act, proceeds on the preamble that ‘our Sovereign Lord, 
considering it is the interest of all his good subjects that the liberty of 
their persons be duly secured,’ yet, while introducing regulations against 
‘ wrongous imprisonment and undue delays in trials,’ the statute contains 
these words : ‘ And sicklyke it is hereby provided and declared that this 
present Act is noways to be extended to colliers or salters.’ That is, 
being slaves they had no personal liberty to protect. These facts enable 
us to understand the hereditary blackguardism which formed the second- 
ary nature of these fixed underground gipsies, and the mysterious horror 
with which they were regarded, and which in a certain degree attaches 
to all subterranean labourers. The first link of their chain was broken 
in 1775 by the Act ‘15 George III. cap. 28.’ It sets out on the preamble 
that ‘many colliers and salters are in a state of slavery and bondage.’ It 
emancipates future ones entirely ; that is, those who after the lst of July 
1775 ‘shall begin to work as colliers and salters.’ But the existing ones 
were only liberated gradually ; those under twenty-one in seven years, 
those between twenty-one and thirty-five in ten years. The liberation of 
the father was declared to liberate his family, And the freed were put 
under the Act 1701. But this measure, though effective in checking 
new slavery, was made very nearly useless in its application to existing 
slaves by one of its conditions. Instead of becoming free by mere lapse 
of time, no slave obtained his liberty unless he instituted a legal proceed- 
ing in the sheriff court, and incurred all the cost, delay, and trouble of a 
law suit, his capacity to do which was extinguished by the invariable 
system of masters always having their workmen in their debt. The 
result was that in general the existing slave was only liberated by death. 
But this last link was broken in June 1799, by the Act 39th Geo. III., 
cap. 58, which enacted that, from and after its date, ‘all the colliers in 
Scotland who were bound colliers at the passing of the 15th George IIL., 
cap. 28, shall be free from their servitude.’ This annihilated the relic. 
These two statutes seem to have been neither the effect nor the cause of 
any public excitement. I do not see either of them even mentioned in 
the Scots Magazine. People cared nothing about colliers on their own 
account, and the taste for improving the lower orders had not then 
begun to dawn.” * 


Hugh Miller in his account of his schools and school- 
masters gives a very graphic account of a collier village at 
Niddrie Mill, near Edinburgh, which however does not now 
exist. It was a wretched assemblage of hovels inhabited by a 
rude and ignorant race of men that he found bore about them 
the soil and stain of recent slavery. He remarks :— 


' Works, ii. p. 6. 
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“Curious as the fact may seem, all the older men of that village, 
though situated within less than four miles from Edinburgh, had been 
born slaves. Nay, eighteen years later (in 1842), when Parliament 
issued a Commission to inquire into the nature and results of female 
labour in the coal pits of Scotland, there was a collier still living that had 
never been twenty miles from the Scottish capital who could state to 
the Commissioners that both his father and grandfather had been slaves, 
that he himself had been born a slave, and that he had wrought for 
years in a pit in the neighbourhood of Musselburgh ere the colliers got 
their freedom. Father and grandfather had been parishioners of the 
late Dr Carlyle of Inveresk. They were contemporary with Chatham 
and Cowper and Burke and Fox ; and at a time when Granville Sharpe 
could have stepped forward and effectually protected, in virtue of his 
own statute, the runaway negro who had taken refuge from the tyranny 
of his master in a British port, no man could have protected them from 
the Inveresk laird, their proprietor, had they dared to exercise the 
right common to all Britons besides, of removing to some other locality, 
or of making choice of some other employment. Strange enough, surely, 
that so entire a fragment of the barbarous past should have been thus 
dovetailed into the age not yet wholly passed away! I regard it as one 
of the more singular circumstances of my life that I should have con- 
versed with Scotsmen who had been born slaves.”! 


Mr Miller was of opinion that their slavery was not derived 
from the ancient times of general serfship, but had originated 
in comparatively modern Acts of the Scottish Parliament, and 
in decisions of the Court of Session. “In Acts of a Parlia- 
ment,” he remarks, “in which the poor ignorant subterranean 
men of the country were, of course, wholly unrepresented, and 
in decisions of a court in which no agent of theirs ever made 
appearance in their behalf.” 

In the year 1743 there appears to have been a disposition 
among the bondmen of the coal mines in Fife and Lothian 
to assert their freedom. Fifteen men who worked in the 
Gilmerton coal works having absented themselves in October, 
and gone to work at other collieries, their master, Sir John 
Baird of Newblyth, advertised them, so that no other master 
might break the Act of Parliament by entertaining them, and 
also that the deserters might be secured. In the same year 
the Marquis of Lothian had to complain of three boys who 
ran away from his colliery at Newbattle, and took refuge 
amongst the people of another estate, supposed to have been 
that of the Viscount Oxenford.? 


' Schools and Schoolmasters, p. 303. 
? Chambers’ Dom, Annals of Scot. iii. p. 248. 
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The following extract from Ruddiman’s Weekly Merewry, 
16th September 1778, shews that there was some feeling of 
hostility on the part of the colliers to the state of matters at 
that time :— 


“ Last week the colliers under the Earl of Abercorn wrote a letter to 
his Lordship thanking him for the active part he had taken in Parlia- 
ment to relieve them and their brethren in Scotland from perpetual 
slavery under the oppressive power of which they had long groaned 
...and entreated his Lordship to allow them to come up in a body 
before the house to testify their gratitude for so humane and so noble 
an action. Accordingly on the 11th September about fifty colliers, 
accompanied by about two thousand spectators, marched to Lord Aber- 
corn’s house at Duddingstone with colours flying. There they were 
hospitably entertained, and after spending the day in innocent amuse- 
ment they departed, saying that the 11th September would be a day 
held in remembrance by them and their posterity.” 


Professor Millar, of Glasgow, writing in 1773 on the subject 
of the slavery of the colliers and salters, gives a somewhat 
less sensational account of their condition than Lord Cockburn 
and Hugh Miller. He remarks that their situation in Scotland 
may seem of little consequence, as the number of persons 
engaged in these occupations was not very great, nor was 
their servitude very grievous. He states that this slavery of 
the workmen was the cause of much detriment to the pro- 
prietors of the works, as each collier must have an additional 
premium for his labour on account of the bondage in which 
he was kept, for otherwise he would endeavour to procure a 
livelihood by some other kind of employment. The only cure 
for the state of matters, the Professor states, would be an Act 
of Parliament promoted by the coalmasters, and he remarks :— 
“If the slavery of the colliers tends to heighten their wages, 
surely any one master who should be freed from this incon- 
venience before the rest would be in the same circumstances 
with a manufacturer who produces a commodity at less 
expense than his neighbours, and who is thereby enabled to 
undersell them in the market.” ' 

‘The following interesting note of the value of colliers’ labour at that 
period was furnished to the Professor by a gentleman of great knowledge 
and experience :—‘‘ In Scotland a coalier labouring eight hours in twenty- 
four earns, exclusive of all expense, 12s. per week, or 2s. per day : more 
particularly, in the county of Midlothian at an average about 13s. ; 
Fife, about 12s. ; Linlithgow and Stirling, 13s.; Ayr, 13s, and upwards. 
It is to be observed, however, that this is not what every coalier 
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Dr Robert Chambers relates an anecdote which brings the 
recentness of slavery in Seotland vividly before us :— 


“ About the year 1820 Mr Robert Bald, of Alloa, mining engineer, 
being on a visit to Mr Colin Dunlop at the Clyde Ironworks, near 
Glasgow, found among the servants of the house an old working man, 
commonly called Moss Nook, who seemed to be on easy terms with 
his master. One day Mr Bald heard the following conversation 
take place between Mr Dunlop and this veteran :—‘ Moss Nook, 
you don’t appear from your style of speaking, to be of this part 
of the country. Where did you originally come from?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ 
answered Moss Nook, ‘do you not know that your father brought 
me here long ago from Mr M‘Nair’s of the Green (a place some miles off 
on the other side of the river)? Your father used to have merry meet- 
ings with Mr M‘Nair, and one day he saw me and took a liking to me. 
At the same time Mr M‘Nair had taken a fancy to a very nice pony 
belonging to your father, so they agreed on the subject, and J was 
nifered away for the pony. That’s the way I came here.’ The man had 
in short been a slave, and was exchanged for a pony.” ? 


In conclusion, notwithstanding the mass of materials em- 
ployed to illustrate this inquiry, it cannot be said that the 
subject is exhausted, but this is hardly possible to be accom- 
plished within the limits of an article. Enough, however, 
has been brought together to shew the general state of bond- 
age under which the great majority of the country people 
of Scotland laboured prior to the time of Robert I., and the 
great efforts which were made by the early church to bring 
about their emancipation, or at least the amelioration of their 
condition—the great majority of the writs still preserved and 
cited in the previous pages being transfers of serfs to the 
clergy. The progress in the forms of land tenure gradually 
advancing from serfdom to free farming must also attract 
attention in the documents relating to this subject. 

JOHN SMALL. 


actually earns, but what every coalier who works his regular task gets ; and 
this exclusive of bearers. The labourers in the lead mines at Leadhills, 
Wanlochhead, &c., in Scotland, working eight hours in twenty-four earn 8s. 
per week. At Newcastle the coaliers earn 9s. per week. Common labour at 
Newcastle is at 6s. per week ; in the county of Midlothian, in Scotland, 5s, 
per week; in the county of Fife, 4s. ; in the counties of Linlithgow and 
Stirling, 5s. ; in the county of Ayr, from 5s, 6d. to 6s. ; at Leadhills, 
Wanlochhead, &c., 6s.””—Millar on Ranks, pp. 307, 308, 
' Chambers’ Dom. Annals, iii. p. 250, 
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Art. IV.—T'wo Scottish Ecclesiastics: Robert Buchanan and 
Alexander Ewing. 


1. Robert Buchanan, D.D.: An Ecclesiastical Biography. By the Rev. 
Norman L, Waker. London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1877. 

2. Memoir of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
By ALExanDER J. Ross, B.D. London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 
1877. 

OBERT BUCHANAN and Alexander Ewing were con- 

temporaries, for although the former was the senior of 
the latter by twelve years, he lived to be an older man—the 
one dying in 1875, in the seventy-third year of his age, the 
other in 1873, in his sixty-ninth year. Both attained to 
conspicuous positions in their respective churches, and 
became representative men in the ecclesiastical movements 
of their times. Of the two leaders, memorials of no mean 
size have been compiled, the titles of which are given above, 
and of which it may be enough to remark that, both being 
admirable in their way, the Ecclesiastical Biography is 
the more solid, being a luminous setting forth of the ecclesi- 
astic and his work, while the Memoir is perhaps the 
more picturesque and, for general readers, more-attractive, 
displaying a skilful treatment of a life which physical weak- 
ness broke up into fragments, and which it must therefore 
have all the more tasked the literary ability of the biographer 
to gather up into that well-balanced and brightly-coloured 
picture which now forms the written life of the late Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles. Before we attempt to do anything 
in the way of comparing and contrasting the men and their 
work it may be well to give in outline the salient features of 
their careers. 

Belonging by birth to the substantial middle-class of 
society, and born in the third year of the century, Robert 
Buchanan passed through the following stages of preparation 
for his great life-work in Glasgow :—Four sessions of under- 
graduate attendance at University classes, and four at the 
Divinity Hall; a pastorate of three years at Gargunnock in 
the neighbournood of Stirling, and one of similar length 
at Salton in East Lothian. Although his biographer has 
nothing very outstanding to chronicle of this formative period 
in Buchanan’s life, it proved a valuable one to him who 
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passed through it. During it there must have been stored 
up not a little of that knowledge of Scottish history which 
served such good purpose when he was called upon to write 
currente calamo, the story of the Ten Year’s Conflict, and to 
sketch the course of history that preceded the conflict, and 
there were doubtless formed those habits of careful scrutiny, 
mastery of detail, and orderly arrangement of material, that 
so eminently qualified him for the great services he was 
afterwards to render his country and his church. In the 
autumn of 1833, when thirty-one years of age, the minister 
of rural Salton was inducted into the Tron Parish, Glasgow, 
and in that city he continued his ministerial work for forty- 
two years, ten of these being spent as minister of the Tron 
Established, fourteen of them filled up with his labours in 
the Tron Free, and the remaining eighteen in the Free 
College Church, built in connection with, and as part of the 
Free Church College, in the west end of the city. Viewed as 
a city minister, Dr Buchanan’s strength lay mainly in the 
promoting of Christian effort, and in the organising of 
Christian workers. His pulpit ministrations, while always 
shewing evidence of careful preparation and eminently 
instructive for those who could appreciate their calm state- 
ments of truth and elegant diction, were not marked by the 
burning earnestness, the pictorial vividness, the subtilty of 
analysis, or the brilliancy of declamation of the preacher to 
whom the pulpit is, as to Herbert’s parson preaching, “‘ his 
joy and his crown.” But in the field of city mission work 
no man of his day rendered greater service than the pastor 
of the Tron and the College Free Church. So soon as the 
Free Tron Congregation was organised, he set himself to 
interest his people in the work of spiritual excavation, lead- 
ing them to one of the most sunken wretched districts in 
the city, and so entered upon a scheme of territorial evan- 
gelism, which his biographer justly describes as ‘‘ one of 
the memorabilia in the history of domestic missions.” The 
Wynd Mission has an honourable place in the history of 
city evangelisation, and the story of its enlargement from 
one parent charge to four large congregations has an interest 
for all seeking the elevation of the degraded, and the solution; 
of some of the darkest problems of city life. With that 
mission the name of Dr Buchanan must ever be associate? 
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as founder and pioneer. For years he toiled hard in laying 
the foundations on which many wise master-builders have 
subsequently built, and the splendid success which crowned 
the efforts of the relays of workers that gathered round him, 
instead of satisfying, seemed only to intensify his convictions 
of the magnitude and importance of the work upon which he 
had embarked. Not content with persistent pressing of the 
matter upon the attention of congregation, presbytery, and 
assembly, Dr Buchanan strove with voice and pen to rouse 
the community to a sense of danger and of duty arising from 
the condition of the uneducated unevangelised thousands of 
the east end. Glasgow was not slow to appreciate the public 
spirit of one who identified himself with all that was humane 
and philanthropic, who was ever ready to take his part as a 
public-spirited citizen while doing his work as a preacher 
of the Word. He grew in public esteem and favour, and 
gradually attained to a position in the community which 
made the name of Robert Buchanan a household word at 
both ends and on both sides of the Clyde city. Receiving 
from the senatus of Glasgow College the degree of D.D. as 
early as 1840, he was accorded a place in the first School 
Board chosen by the votes of the ratepayers; was elected 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland; and when his career was closed in the Eternal 
City, his fellow-citizens followed his remains to their City of 
the Dead with such honours and amid such an assemblage 
of mourners and spectators as proclaimed that in the public 
estimate a great and a good townsman had been lost. 
Laborious as a parochial worker, public-spirited as a citizen, 
Robert Buchanan was something more, and it seems not 
unlikely that the department of labour now to be mentioned 
is that in connection with which his name will be held in 
widest and most lasting remembrance. 

He was essentially and distinctively a churchman. Mr 
Walker has wisely noted the fact that the young minister of 
the Tron was settled in the west of Scotland at the outset of 
these ten years of conflict which conyulsed the Church of 
Scotland, and resulted in disruption. Of that conflict he 
was no unconcerned spectator; from the first his convic- 


tions were clear, and at an early stage he was called upon 
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to take a prominent and guiding part in the deliberations 
and policy of that section of his church, the interests of 
which he had espoused. Church extension coming to the 
front just at the time he came to Glasgow, young Buchanan 
was twice sent to London as one of a deputation to press 
upon the Government the church’s claims to endowments ; 
and in the diary of what passed on the second of these occa- 
sions, given in extenso in the biography, we have clear indi- 
cations of that sagacity in counsel, that refinement of 
bearing, combined with firmness of purpose, which speedily 
secured for their possessor a foremost place in that remark- 
able cluster of men to whom the evangelical section of the 
Church of Scotland looked for guidance as the crisis of 1843 
drew near. Into a description of the prominent part taken 
by Buchanan when the conflict thickened, and the crisis 
was precipitated by judicial blindness and political blunders, 
it is needless for us to enter; the narrative is well given in 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters of the biography, in 
which the politico-ecclesiastical negotiations of the period 
are admirably set forth. The services rendered by Dr 
Buchanan to the Free Church subsequent to her exodus, if 
less exciting and less conspicuous to the general public, 
were not less valuable or onerous. His unrivalled capaci- 
ties for practical work, combined with expertness in marshal- 
ling, expounding, and applying business details, pointed him 
out as the fitting man to take the management of the central 
fund for the maintenance of the Free Church ministry, and 
he was accordingly appointed Convener of the Sustentation 
Fund Committee in 1847, which office he held till his death. 
What labour such an unpaid convenership entailed for 
twenty busy years—labours of a voluminous correspond- 
ence; labour of travel from the Solway to the Dornoch 
Firth; labour of presiding over monthly meetings of the 
general committee, and innumerable sub-committees be- 
sides; labour of compiling annual reports, and enforcing 
the same with speeches on the floor of the General Assem- 
bly, no one who has not been behind the scenes of church 
life and work can have any conception. Dr Buchanan’s 
services were not confined to the finance of his church, 
although these services were of such a nature as to attract 
the attention of the Statistical Society of London, before 
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which he read a paper on the finance of the Free Church 
of Scotland ; they were extended to all departments of the 
church’s work. There was no committee of any importance, 
of which he was not at one time or another a member; 
there was no great question before the church, regarding 
which he was not expected and called upon to give her the 
benefit of his counsel and the weight of his pleading; there 
was no post of honour demanding highest qualifications 
of leadership, in the filling up of which any one thought of 
calling in question or ignoring his claims. Thus, in 1860, 
the highest distinction which it is possible for a church of 
Presbyterian polity to confer on its most distinguished men, 
was bestowed upon Dr Buchanan, and he was placed in the 
Moderator’s chair of the General Assembly. On the death 
of Dr Fairbairn he was at once named as the successor of 
that learned divine in the office of Principal in the Free 
Church College of his own city; and, judging from the 
number of Presbyteries that nominated him, it seems very 
certain Dr Buchanan would have been appointed by accla- 
mation in May 1875, had death not intervened. Then so 
soon as the Free Church entered upon those protracted 
negotiations which had the union of certain branches of 
Scottish Presbyterianism for their object, it was Dr Buchanan 
who took the lead in his church, and to him was assigned 
the convenership of the Union Committee. The ten years 
of conference that followed did not bear such fruit as the 
historian of the ten years of conflict expected and laboured 
for ; while they added materially to the weight of his public 
burdens, and subjected to an overstrain of fatigue, anxiety, 
and excitement, a constitution that had been too heavily 
taxed, and the state of which had begun to cause alarm in 
the inner circle of his friends. Moved by the prospect of 
the change and the rest it would bring him and also by 
the consideration of the services he might be able to render 
the Free Church charges in Italy, Dr Buchanan agreed to 
spend the winter of 1875 in Rome, and to share with Dr 
Munro, of the Established Church of Scotland, in supplying 
ordinances to the Scotch Presbyterian congregation of that 
city. Reaching his last sphere of earthly service early in 
February he seemed at first to benefit by the change; but 
towards the close of the following month a severe illness 
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prostrated him, and having been left in what seemed quiet 
rest about midnight of the 30th March, the body was found 
early next morning in the calm of sleep, but also in the 
chill of death. His spirit was no longer with the living 
below, for God had taken him to be with himself above. 

Alexander Ewing was born in 1814 at Aberdeen, in which 
city his father, eminently prosperous and much respected, 
practised the profession of law. Delicacy would seem to 
have been a physical characteristic of the family, for before 
Alexander was out of his teens he had lost father, mother, 
and sister. The formal education of the orphan was brief 
and broken. With his surviving brother John he attended 
a day school in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, and there- 
after gave attendance for two sessions at some of the classes 
in Marischal College. In 1830 the brothers were sent by 
their guardians to a private school in Chelsea, and return- 
ing to Scotland in the following year they matriculated in 
the University of Edinburgh, where, with some partial 
sessions, and with at least one blank winter, they were 
members of the classes for chemistry, natural philosophy, 
and natural history—Alexander concluding his university 
training in the class-rooms of the Professors of Agriculture 
and of Moral Philosophy in the session of 1834-5. Soon 
after his marriage, which took place in the summer follow- 
ing, he was prostrated with an attack of bronchitis so severe 
that his life was despaired of, and his constitution never 
entirely recovered from its effects. 

It was when shifting his residence in search of sheltered 
situation and mild climate, that the thought of service in 
the ministry of the Scottish Episcopalian Church, within the 
pale of which he had been born and brought up, suggested 
itself. Admitted into deacon’s orders in 1838, and ordained 
a presbyter on his return from foreign travel, he undertook 
the charge of a small congregation at Forres, where he con- 
tinued to minister for some years with much acceptance. 
In 1847 he was consecrated Bishop of Argyll and the Isles 
in his native city of Aberdeen, the Rev. A. P. Forbes being 
at the same time consecrated Bishop of Brechin. The 
diocese over which Ewing was thus placed comprehends the 
shires of Argyll and Bute, a considerable portion of the 
county of Inverness, and the whole of the Western Isles, 
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extending for about 230 miles from north to south, and 
about 120 from east to west. For twenty-six years he was 
what he signed himself on the day of his consecration, 
“‘Episcopus de Ergadia et Insulis.” The sort of life his 
episcopate required him to lead was a strange and by no 
means easy one, it was one of continual journeying involv- 
ing protracted absence from home, with exposure to stormy 
waters and boisterous winds. In the discharge of his 
duties, Bishop Ewing laboured under two serious draw- 
backs. One of these was the infirm state of his health, 
which frequently forced him to seek a warmer climate, 
especially during winter and spring months. He paid no 
fewer than four visits to Sicily in quest of bracing air after 
illness, and on the occasion of his last sojourn at Palermo 
wrote quaintly, but sorrowfully, of himself, ‘I am but held 
together by needle and thread; not all the sun and flowers 
and zephyrs of Italy suffice to keep me out of bed above half 
my time.” 

The other drawback to the success of his Highland ministry 
was ignorance of the Gaelic language. Not natural to him, 
he never acquired it so as to be able to converse init. He 
tried to possess himself of this instrument of usefulness 
among the Celts, but failed, much to his own regret, for he 
declared it to be “‘ the one sorrow of his ministry” that he 
could not master the Celtic speech. Notwithstanding these 
two hindrances to an effective pastorate in the north-west of 
Scotland, Bishop Ewing speedily won the confidence, affec- 
tion, and reverence of his scattered flock. He was a man 
whom to know was to love, and he soon became beloved in 
no ordinary degree. He was a welcome guest in the dwell- 
ings of the wealthy and the titled, while his appearance 
among the humbler orders of his people was hailed with 
delight. The greeting he once received at Ballachulish, 
strangely as it sounds to Lowland ears, must have been 
pleasing to him to whom it was addressed: ‘“‘ We always 
feel so strong,” said a quarryman of that town, “ your 
Righteousness, when you are among us.” 

Outside the limits of his diocese the insular bishop 
attracted attention by his intellectual activity, his varied 
accomplishments, and the wide range of his sympathies. 
He became the fast friend and frequent correspondent of 
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Erskine of Linlathen and M‘Leod Campbell; Professor 
Jowett and Dean Stanley inquired after him, and secured 
places among his intimates; Archbishop Tait was drawn 
towards him in a bond of no ordinary closeness and tender- 
ness. In course of time Alexander Ewing came to be 
regarded as the most liberal and cultivated of bishops in 
the Scottish Episcopalian communion. In 1851 the honor- 
ary degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him at Oxford 
with a hearty round of applause from the assembled under- 
graduates. An honorary degree was also bestowed upon him 
by the University of Glasgow, and he was only prevented 
complying with an invitation to occupy the pulpit of that 
university on a Sunday in the December of 1871, by Bishop 
Wilson of Glasgow and Galloway interdicting what he con- 
sidered would be injurious to the principles and practice of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and to his own episcopate. Dr 
Ewing resented the interference as unjustifiable, but in the 
interests of peace waived his rights, contenting himself with 
publishing the sermon he would have preached—“ A Christ- 
mas Offering (hew parvum /) to the Reverend the Professor 
of Theology, the Senatus, and the Students of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow.” 

Notwithstanding the onerous duties of his episcopate and 
his frequent retreats to foreign parts, Dr Ewing took a keen 
interest, and not unfrequently an active part in all ques- 
tions of the day that affected the interests of his communion. 
As early as 1849 he contended for the rights of the laity to 
be admitted into episcopal synods, but his advocacy met 
with little success ; for in 1870 he wrote to his Primus, Dr 
Eden, grieving over a decision of the Episcopal Synod 
adverse to these rights—a decision which he regarded as 
fitted to dwarf the Church of God, and to transform the 
congregation of the faithful into a mere committee of office- 
bearers or of ministries. The bishop who was consecrated 
at the same time as Dr Ewing soon disturbed the peace of 
his church with his views upon the Eucharist. Bishop 
Ewing joined with his brother prelates in meeting the 
teaching of Bishop Forbes with a condemnation unanimous 
and strong, but he abstained from voting for the suspension 
of Mr Cheyne, whose teaching harmonised with that of the 
erring bishop, because he deprecrated all doctrinal persecu- 
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tion, and could not record his vote in favour of a judgment 
involving penal consequences. The Scottish Communion 
Office was another matter to which the Highland bishop 
gave much of his attention, and for the abolition of which 
he earnestly strove in Diocesan Court and General Synod ; 
but in this matter also he failed to carry his brethren with 
him. For the Synod of 1863, while it deposed the Scottish 
Office from its position of primary authority, allowed new 
congregations the liberty of choosing either the English or 
the Scottish form in the celebration of the Communion, 
which in Dr Ewing’s opinion was to do a very foolish and a 
very wrong thing—one fitted to throw the church back 
twenty years. At the Pan-Anglican Conference of 1867 Dr 
Ewing was present, being the guest of the Bishop of London 
at Fulham Palace. For that prelatic gathering, its debates 
and its address, he manifestly had but scanty respect. He 
soon saw that, while the invitation of the Archbishop sum- 
moning the conclave was to “ united worship and common 
counsels,” avoiding declarations and definitions on points 
of doctrine, the originaters of the movement were deter- 
mined to turn it to account in securing the confirmation of 
a dogmatic judgment, and the excommunication of Bishop 
Colenso by Bishop Gray. And so his judgment coincided 
with that of Bishop Thirlwall, to be found in the third 
volume of his Remains; he saw no good end that was to be 
gained by the conference; he thought the worst thing that 
had been done was that the meeting had taken place at all; 
and that the pastoral letter, from which he withheld his 
signature for twenty-four hours because it contained the 
expression, “reconciled the Father to us,” was “ words, 
words, words, and nothing more.” 

While diligent in the work of his diocese, and never for 
an entire year at home, Bishop Ewing was ever busy with 
his pen. In addition to tracts and published charges, letters 
to the Spectator, Times, Scotsman, and Scottish Guardian, he 
wrote an account of the early Celtic Church and of the 
mission of Saint Columba, which accompanied a series of 
drawings of the cathedral of Iona published in 1866. The 
series of ‘“ Present Day Papers on Prominent Questions in 
Theology,” projected in the same year, was begun in 1869, 
and continued monthly until May 1871, when the failure of 
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the editor’s health required him to suspend the publication. 
To each of the three volumes constituting the series, Ewing 
contributed papers bearing such titles as these—‘‘ The 
Eucharist ; The Rule of Faith; The Present Unbelief; The 
Christian Ministry; The Future Temporal Support of the 
Christian Ministry; The Relation of Knowledge to Salva- 
tion; Reconciliation.” It was the editor’s intention to pub- 
lish the ‘‘ Catholic Thoughts on the Church and the Bible” 
of the late Rev. Frederic Meyers of Keswick as the fourth 
and fifth series of the Present Day Papers, an intention 
which was carried out after he had been overtaken by his 
fatal illness. A volume of sermons, entitled Revelation con- 
sidered as Light, was ready for the press, but not actually 
published till after the author’s death. That event took 
place at his brother’s rectory in the south of England. 
Prostrated, when there, with an attack of bronchitis, he 
suffered so much from long and distressing fits of coughing, 
violent spasms in the chest, and neuralgic pains, that, 
accustomed as he had been to pain throughout life, the 
touching confession came from him, “I have never known 
what pain was till now. I ean understand, as I never did 
before, the sufferings of our Saviour. My life has been too 
hilarious. I had no idea of the dark mile being anything 
like this.” In the evening of Ascension Day (1873), after 
an attack of sharp spasms, he lay back in the arms of his 
wife with his eyes closed, and a little before nine, without 
struggle, his spirit ascended to God who gave it. 

In bringing together the lives and works of the two 
ecclesiastics we have now sketched with a view to comparison 
and contrast, we are struck with the marked difference 
between the professional training which they received at 
the outset of their life-work. Robert Buchanan took the 
ordinary course of undergraduate study, spending three 
sessions at Glasgow and one at Edinburgh, and that was 
followed up by a similar period spent in the Divinity Hall of 
Edinburgh. He had thus eight years of professional training 
for the work of the ministry, during which a basis was laid 
in classical and philosophic studies for subsequent grounding 
in exegetical, systematic, historical, and pastoral theology. 
Alexander Ewing, on the other hand, could not reckon four 
sessions of even broken study in his university training, and 
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during his limited interrupted attendance at Edinburgh 
University, chemistry, natural history, and agriculture would 
seem to have had the largest share of his attention. As for 
anything bearing the slighest resemblance to a study of 
theology before ordination as presbyter, and consecration as 
bishop, not a trace is to found in the Memoir. 

The nearest approach to theological training would seem 
to have been made during the fifteen months’ stay at Chelsea, 
when the Scotch boy was selected by the Rev. Mr Roberts to 
be amanuensis in the preparation of his sermons for a city 
curacy, and when part of the Sunday evening exercises of 
the scholars consisted in writing from memory the substance 
of one of the sermons heard in the Chelsea Church. We may 
afterwards refer to the reasons that weighed with those who 
moved to have Alexander Ewing made Bishop of Argyll and 
the Isles, but certainly considerations of professional training 
and theological equipment for the office cannot have been 
present to their minds. His education did not differ from 
that of a county gentleman of refined tastes and cultivated 
pursuits. His biographer admits he never was a scholar, 
“in the profounder sense of the word,” nor a “ polemic 
divine according to the popular standard.” These limiting 
clauses might without any injustice be omitted, for a scholar, 
in any sense of the word, Alexander Ewing could never claim 
to be; a divine according to either a popular or professional 
standard he was not. It is manifest he began to study 
theology after he became a bishop, and his study of that 
science was to the close extremely one-sided. With Erskine 
of Linlathen for his instructor, and M‘Leod Campbell for 
fellow-student how could it be otherwise ? This fundamental 
defect in his theological furnishing wrought injuriously in 
Bishop Ewing’s handling of subjects which required for their 
successful treatment a wide range of historical knowledge, 
and an accurate acquaintance with the technicalities and 
intricacies of historical theology, and it ought not to be lost 
sight of by those who would elevate him to the rank of a 
teacher, or accept him as an authority. 

In the matter, however, of general culture, human 
interests, and varied sympathies, the prelate was the 
superior of the presbyter. The range of acquirements and 
accomplishments, of acquaintance with literature, and poetic 
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insight into the beautiful in nature and lovely in art, was 
very considerable in the Highland bishop, and invested the 
man with a rare attractiveness. 

A sketcher from youth, he cultivated the art of painting in 
oils with great enthusiasm, turning it to good account during 
his frequent visits to Italy, and he excelled in water-colour 
drawing. Poetry was to him the source of never-failing 
pleasure. Perhaps the most successful of his compositions 
in verse is to be found in the eighth chapter of the Memoir. 
The following are some of the stanzas of a hymn which 
follows, Longo intervallo, the hymn of Theoctistus of the 
Studium, given in Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Church:— 

** Jesus Master, Jesus dear, 
Jesus Master, Jesus Lord, 


I am safe if Thou art near ; 

I am lost without Thy word. 
Jesus, Thou art risen now— 

No more woe or pain tor Thee ; 
On Thy meek and holy brow 

Life is lit eternally 
Jesus, I am still below, 

Feebly toiling after Thee, 
Darkly groping as I go, 

Striving still Thy form to see. 
In the silence of the night, 

On the hills of Italy, 
When the stars were twinkling bright, 

On the surface of the sea. 
Jesus, I have thought of Thee, 

I have prayed my silent prayer ; 
Still, O still, remember me, 

Still my sins and sorrows bear. 


Jesus Master, Jesus dear, 
Jesus Master, Jesus Lord, 
I am strong if Thou art near, 
T am weak without Thy word.” 


Through all Ewing’s writings there flows a vein of the 
poetic and romantic, which turns much of his prose into 
poetry. Not attempting, so far as we know, original com- 
position,’ he was passionately fond of music. To his dying 
hour the pathos of the songs of Burns, especially when sung, 

? The well-known tune for ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden” (part three) given in 


Hymns Ancient and Modern under the name of ‘* Alexander Ewing ” as com- 
poser, was not written by the bishop, but by his cousin. 
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touched him with keen emotion, while the prophetic humanity 
of the words—“ It’s coming yet for a’ that, that man to man 
the warld o’er, shall brothers be for a’ that,” sank silently 
into his inmost being. For the guests he loved to gather 
and entertain under his roof at Logie House or Bishopston, 
it was a special treat when Mrs Ewing accompanying him 
on the piano, the host rendered, with his rich mellow voice, 
some of his favourite Scottish songs. 

The amount and extent of Bishop Ewing’s reading bear 
testimony to the catholicity of his tastes. When a school- 
boy, he devoured books of all kinds, with a special appetite 
for history, travels, poetry, and fiction. At the date of his 
marriage and ordination, his journal discovers him making a 
thorough study of Shakespeare, and occupying himself with 
the question of the Homeric Poems; Burke, Jeremy Taylor, 
Bossuet, Dugald Stewart, and Alison are his literary guides ; 
Pelham is resorted to in hours of relaxation; while Words- 
worth, Byron, and Burns are his chosen poets. Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam he knew wellnigh by heart. After his consecra- 
tion, Boswell’s Johnson, Plato’s Apology, and Meyer’s Catholic 
Thoughts, Richter’s book on Education, and Arnold’s Sermons, 
are registered as furnishing him with private reading; for 
steamer perusal he has Humboldt’s Cosmos, and Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair. In his last illness he found refreshing in hear- 
ing passages from The Recreations of Christopher North. 
When the recollections these called up became too much for 
him, Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine supplied their place. 
The last book of a secular description which he was able to 
listen to, was Burton’s Topography of Rome. 

Sketching, poetry, music, and literature, do not find a 
place in the biography of Buchanan; and we are led to 
suppose they are not in the biography, because they had no 
great place in the busy life of the Presbyterian ecclesiastic. 
Even reading beyond strictly professional lines is not to be 
met with. In no letter to friend, lay or clerical, do we 
come upon a reference to books then issuing from the press 
and stirring public interest ; in no journal entry do we find 
a register of private reading. In Dr Buchanan’s second 
charge there was a library which could claim some histori- 
cal interest, Bishop Burnet, for four years resident in the 
parish, having contributed to its formation, and bequeathed 
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to future parish ministers all his stores, with £5 a year, to 
increase the same; but in the extracts from the Salton 
Diary we look in vain for any reference to this literary 
treasure. The only occasion upon which the reader of the 
Biography is treated to an enumeration of books is when 
Dr Buchanan sets about writing the story of the Disrup- 
tion, and then he finds that from a friendly Sheriff of Banff 
there has been despatched to Glasgow a formidable collec- 
tion of what might be more justly termed printed matter 
than “‘ the literature of the period,” seeing the list begins 
with—“ Nineteen vols. pamphlets, large set, bound; five 
vols. pamphlets, small set, bound; one hundred and twenty- 
eight pamphlets and papers, unbound,” and ends with 
““The Late Secession, by Dr Macfarlane.” Turning over 
the pages of the Ecclesiastical Biography, one is tempted to 
adapt what Mr Gladstone said of Lord Macaulay, and affirm 
of Dr Buchanan—he was always interviewing statesmen, or 
presiding over committees, or addressing church courts, or 
drafting reports and motions, but reading never. The state- 
ment would probably be unjust, as doubtless the Glasgow 
minister read as much as most of his brethren, and more 
than many whose time was less cut up than his. Only 
general literature did not enter so largely into his intellec- 
tual and social life as it did into that of the widely-read, 
richly-cultured, many-sided Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
The explanation of the difference is not to be found, where 
many will doubtless look for it, in the stricter theology of 
the one, and the greater toleration of the other ecclesiastic ; 
it is rather to be reached when regard is had to the demands 
made upon the time and strength of the former, and also to 
the early life and social advantages of the latter. 

And this leads us to bring the two lives once more into 
comparison, the comparison now having regard to the rela- 
tion in which they stood to the churches of which they were 
officials and representatives. At an early stage of his life- 
work Dr Buchanan took his place as a leader on the evan- 
gelical side of the Church of Scotland, and when that party 
threw up State connection and State endowment, forming 
itself into the Church of Scotland Free, he was at once 
recognised as among her representative men. That lead- 
ing position, never forfeited nor imperilled, became an 
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increasingly recognised one as years passed by, and the 
ranks of Disruption worthies became thinner, till at the 
time of his death he was the most outstanding man of his 
connection, and was as closely identified with the Free 
Church in the public estimate as Charles Spurgeon is with 
the Baptists, Newman Hall with the Congregationalists, or 
James Rigg with the Methodists of England. There are 
those in Free Church manses far apart who could bear 
testimony to the truth in the representation of his bio- 
grapher, when, in the chapter devoted to the “last year at 
home,” he states: “‘ People wrote to him from all parts of 
the country, and about all sorts of things; and nothing 
could exceed the courtesy and kindness and patience with 
which he endeavoured to be of service. To take counsel 
with him was the resource which naturally suggested itself 
to very many everywhere when anything occurred which 
affected the weal of the church at large, or was invested 
with difficulties which it did not seem easy rightly to over- 
come.” But the strength of the position occupied by 
Buchanan in relation to the church he loved so much and 
served so well, is best estimated when regard is had to the 
finance of that church. As convener of the Committee for 
the Sustentation of the Ministry, which originally consisted 
of an ingathering and a distribution department, it was true 
of him to the last what Professor James Miller said, when 
the convener submitted his first report to the Assembly of 
1848—he possessed not merely the entire confidence, but 
also the entire gratitude of the Free Church of Scotland, for 
his faithful, disinterested, and successful discharge of the 
onerous duties entrusted to him. The confidence was never 
withdrawn, the gratitude was never withheld. Of this no 
more convincing proof could have been given than was 
furnished in 1864, when, by the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
acting and speaking in the name of the subscribers to the 
fund, a presentation was made to Dr Buchanan of four 
thousand guineas, together with a silver epergne to Mrs 
Buchanan, the inscription on the gift to the latter bearing 
that the whole was given ‘‘as a tribute to his private worth 
and to his public labours as a clergyman and citizen of 
Glasgow, and as an acknowledgment of his eminent services 
in maintaining the independence of the Church of Christ, in 
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organising the Free Church of Scotland, and in administer- 
ing her more important schemes.” The rise and growth of 
the fund with which more than any other scheme Dr 
Buchanan’s name is associated, form, however, the grandest 
tribute at once to his skill as a financier, and to the con- 
fidence which his church reposed in his administration of 
what is vital to her existence. In the first year of his 
convenership the number of ministers participating in the 
fund was 684; in the year of his death it was 972; and yet 
in the former year the amount due to each minister was 
£128; in the latter it was £157. In 1867 Dr Buchanan 
launched his scheme of the Surplus Fund in accordance 
with which the system is at present wrought, and which 
provides for each minister on the equal dividend platform 
£150 a year, and in addition an overplus for division among 
those ministers whose congregations give at certain specified 
rates per member. The immediate effect was an increase 
upon the fund of £10,000; and from the Free Church Blue 
Book for 1877, containing the latest published official statis- 
tics, it appears that in that year there were 1059 ministers 
receiving the equal dividend of £157; of these 579 partici- 
pated in the larger surplus of £36, and 144 in the smaller 
one of £18. For the information of some readers, it may 
be well to extract the following explanatory note prefixed to 
the financial report of the Sustentation Fund Committee, 
contained in the Blue Book referred to above: ‘‘ The amount 
of the Sustentation Fund participated in by the ministers 
of the Free Church is wholly irrespective of the supplements 
paid by congregations to their own ministers, the total sum 
of which for the year 1875-76 was £58,589, 8s. 10d.” These 
figures may be left to make their own impression, and to 
bear their own testimony to the industry and sagacity of 
lim whose impress the central fund of the Free Church so 
manifestly bears. We leave the subject, recalling a saying 
of Dr Buchanan to the effect that the income of the Susten- 
tation Fund was more steady than the revenue which 
passes through the hands of her Majesty’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and quoting the following pregnant sentences 
from one of the very last letters written by him from Rome, 
under date 24th March 1875 :— 


“ The state of the fund, though not all we wished, is still satisfactory. 
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If we keep hold of our increase of £10,000 till May, it will give us an 
income of £162,000, which will be £40,000 ahead of 1867, the year this 
effort began. In other words, our people will in this connection have 
done practically as much for our fund since 1867 as if they bad given us 
a capital of a million of money—twice, that is, the amount of Mr Baird’s 
great gift to the Establishment. In the form of an annual contribution, 
it is far better and safer for the church and for the ministry than if it 
had come in the form of a millionaire’s offering or a State subsidy.” 

To pass from the Sustentation Fund of the Free Church 
to the Argyll Fund of the Scottish Episcopal Church is to 
make a considerable descent, and the descent is not a plea- 
sant though it may prove an instructive one. Alexander 
Ewing was possessed of a patrimony which, up to the time 
of his consecration, enabled him to live in great social ease, 
and to give of his means for ecclesiastical purposes with a 
liberal hand. Indeed it would appear that this had noi a 
little to do with his election and appointment, his friend 
and patron Bishop Low making the ingenuous confession 
that he had been fixed upon because— 

“He was a sincere Christian and a gentleman ; one who knew the 
world, and whom the world in its turn could not fail to know and appre- 
ciate ; one, moreover, who had not sought the episcopal office merely to 
make a livelihood out of it, and gain honour at the same time, but who 
had private means of his own which freed him from any such unworthy 
imputation, and which would enable him to maintain with sufficient 
external dignity the position which he had been chosen to fill, while he 
felt confident that out of his patrimony he would liberally contribute in 
aid of the many claims of Argyll and the Isles.” 

The calculation of Ewing’s electors was both shrewd and 
correct. In the earlier years of his episcopate he drew 
largely on his own private fortune, and sacrificed no incon- 
siderable portion of his capital. In course of time he became 
alarmed at the extent to which this was being carried. He 
discovered that his expenditure was seriously infringing on 
the claims of his family, and that in the event of his being 
taken from them his children would be ill provided for. 
His first thought when he realised his position was to resign 
his Argyll bishopric, and offer himself as a missionary 
bishop; and the thought of a continental ministry was 
more than once entertained by one who breathed more 
freely and lived more fully abroad than at home. But in 
1860 Bishop Ewing made his fellow-countryman, Bishop 
Tait of London, a confidant, confessing that his Highland 
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diocese demanded not only better health than he possessed, 
but greater wealth than he could give, and avowing his 
serious intention of leaving the Highlands to stronger hands, 
and of seeking a mission under a southern sky. This led 
to a meeting being held at London House, at which three 
archbishops, several prelates of the English and Irish 
Church, and an influential body of laymen were present, 
and took steps to form the Argyll Fund. The state of 
matters which the fund was designed to meet and rectify 
was certainly a humbling one. Writing to a lay Episcopa- 
lian in 1855, Bishop Ewing frankly states the revenues of 
his diocese in the following details :— 

“The bishop at present is in possession of a house at Lochgilphead, 
which is rent free ; and for the last two years he has enjoyed an income 
of £50 per annum, as Provost of Cumbrae. Accordingly had Bishop 
Low's endowment been available this year, the gross revenues of the 
See of Argyll and the Isles would have been :—Low Endowment, £270 ; 
Cumbrae, £50; House, £50—total, £370. This year the bishop has not 
derived any revenue from the Low endowment, as the interest of the 
money was all required by the lawyers for the preparation of new title- 
deeds.” 

Thus, after being eight years a bishop, Alexander Ewing 
found his official income to be exactly £100 per annum! 
Little wonder those who elected him looked out for one 
‘* with private means of his own” which would enable him 
to maintain “‘ with sufficient external dignity” the position 
he had been chosen to fill; little wonder that he soon began 
to be afraid of his ability to carry on the work he had 
undertaken, and considered a mission in Honolulu would 
be preferable to a bishopric, the expenses of which were as 
heavy and the journeying as laborious as one in New 
Zealand. The first meeting of the supporters of the fund 
was held at London in June 1861, and would seem to have 
been of a gratifying nature to those interested in it, although 
no figures are given in the bishop’s Memoir. The present 
Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, Dr Eden of Inver- 
ness, took part in the proceedings, and his speech is said by 
the biographer to have been exceedingly gratifying to Dr 
Ewing. In the course of his speech Dr Eden stated that 
the Scotch bishops have for some years been living on 
incomes of £127 a year, and that without any house. 
‘Even this,” he added, “is not the the gift of the Episco- 
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palians of the present day, but the result of contributions 
made fifty years ago in England and Scotland to form a 
fund to meet in some degree the wants of the Scotch bishops. 
From that fund last year they received, after deducting 
expenses, £17 each, certainly not a large addition to their 
incomes; and I afterwards received a letter from the secre- 
tary, warmly congratulating me on the prospect of the 
amount being this year increased to £18.” Well might Dr 
Eden assure his London audience that the position of a 
Scotch bishop was not one to be coveted, and that they had 
not crossed the border to ask for assistance without being in 
poverty. To one of Ewing’s spirit—gentlemanly, chivalrous, 
and generous—it must have been in the last degree painful 
to draw upon the liberality of Englishmen for the support 
of himself and his clergy. It might well be, what he terms 
it, “‘a special cross,” a “ bitter morsel” to him, involving, 
as it of necessity did, so much of purely personal statement 
and explanation. But what shall we say of the member- 
ship of that church which could tolerate such a state of 
matters, and allow its dignitaries to knock at the door of 
London House, hat in hand, pleading poverty? In a 
letter to Dean Stanley, written in 1868, Bishop Ewing affirms 
that Denominationalism is among Protestants not a thing 
of orders of the ministry, but of social rank and taste, and 
then he goes on to classify the different sections of the 
Scotch community thus :—‘“‘ Peers and lairds choose Episco- 
pacy; professional men and farmers choose an Established 
Presbytery ; and mechanics and shopocracy a free Presby- 
terianism. Thus it now is in Scotland, and thus it will be 
in England. It is a matter of clothes among Protestants 
after all. Then let it be so, and let every one go to his 
own place.” So let be, say we; then it is the church of 
peers and lairds which keeps its bishops in poverty, and 
forces them to visit England in order to raise funds for their 
maintenance ; it is the church of peers and lairds which has 
clergy, who receive from £3 to £11 a-year from their con- 
gregations, the Church Society contributing about £40 more! 
By all means let every one go to his own place, for it is 
not difficult to see, if it be indeed a matter of clothes, that 
“the cloth” will fare better in the church of professional 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. Cv. G 
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men and farmers, nay, even of mechanics and the shopo- 
cracy, than in the beggarly communion of peers and lairds ; 
and it is not possible to avoid the conclusion that many of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry, while as heritors and land- 
lords they support a Church Established to which they do 
not belong, at the same time belong to a church, the poverty- 
stricken church of Alexander Ewing, which they do not 
support. It may occur to some that if any Scottish bishop 
was constrained to go outside his own communion for sym- 
pathy and succour, there was a propriety in the Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles being the man. And that is quite our 
own view. Nothing comes out more clearly in the course 
of the Memoir than that Bishop Ewing was in many things 
widely apart from his brother prelates, and out of harmony 
with most of the currents and streams of tendency in Scot- 
tish Episcopacy. It is significant to find him writing in 
1858 :—‘‘ In the absence of the primus I am senior bishop ; 
but an attempt has been made to get rid of me as president 
of the Synod in the Cheyne case, on the ground that I have 
already prejudged the question which is to become the 
subject of deliberation in my charge at our own synod.” 
The attempt, if made, was not successful, as he claimed his 
right and presided, taking no active part in the proceedings. 
Again, in 1860, he writes:—‘‘ The bishops were not exactly 
what you could truthfully call pleasant persons in their 
behaviour to me at Perth; and it seems that I have offended 
some of them at least in many ways. Indeed, one of them 
told me that I ‘deserved a presentment.’ Never mind, the 
earth still moves, as Galileo said, and one day the Scottish 
bishops will take more kindly to the views which I have 
endeavoured to set forth.” Then, in 1866, when telling his 
brother that he had declined to use the “ prayer for unity” 
(so called), and also to endorse the deposition of the Bishop 
of Natal when sent to him for that purpose by the primus, 
he adds: “I shall not hear the last of that!” 

The action of Bishop Wilson in endeavouring to inhibit 
him from preaching in Glasgow University he evidently 
regarded in its right light as puerile and contemptibly weak; 
while in his letter to Principal Caird, and in the preface to 
his unspoken sermon, he made the best of the case; but 
what he did feel keenly was that only one episcopal brother, 
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Bishop Wordsworth of St Andrews, came forward to con- 
demn the action of the officious, bigoted brother of Glasgow, 
and to support Ewing in protesting against what he deemed 
a scandal and a shame, refusing, namely, to join in common 
work and worship with fellow-Christians. These references 
may suffice to indicate the relation in which, during the 
later and by far the most influential period of his life, Alex- 
ander Ewing stood to his fellow office-bearers. On their 
part, there was suspicion, amounting at times to dislike and 
hostility; on his part, there was impatience, which he found 
it difficult to restrain from passing into contempt. They 
looked upon him as dangerously liberal, suspiciously latitu- 
dinarian ; and because his face was as if he would go to 
Germany rather than to Rome, they raised the cry— 
Rationalism, Rationalism! He regarded them as deficient 
in breadth of vision, clearness of insight, and so incapable 
of understanding the times, as men that would wreck the 
church they were steering upon the rocks of sacerdotalism 
and ritualism. The wide divergence of view that separated 
Ewing from his prelatic brethren, is seen more clearly in 
matters ecclesiastical than in points theological, and most 
clearly in the matter of the position of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church. With Ewing the safety of his church lay in 
connection and even identification with the Church of 
England. His cry ever was—lIdentification with England, 
his persuasion being that ‘‘ without identity with England, 
we must give up our future.” He was quite content to 
regard his church in Presbyterian Scotland as simply a 
mission; and the longer he was a bishop the more pro- 
foundly did he feel his “little church in the North” was in 
danger of becoming a mere caste and appanage of the rich, 
and so of operating to the dividing social life in Scotland, 
and that was in his judgment a policy not only dangerous 
in its tendency, but anti-Christian in its very nature. Look- 
ing at Scotch episcopacy in this light, one can imagine the 
feelings with which the missionary bishop regarded a pro- 
posal to revive the archbishoprics of St Andrews and Glas- 
gow, the object being to prevent the Roman hierarchy doing 
what it has recently done. In his correspondence he thus 
condemns the proposal: ‘‘ We should only revive the 
memory of Beaton in Scotland, and I do not wish to wash 
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my robes in the blood of Sharpe. I hope it won’t be done; 
it will only make us ridiculous. Most Scotchmen have as 
much horror of bishops as a bull has of red serge.” At an 
Episcopal meeting when the proposition was moved, he 
employed humour to expose its absurdity by comparing it 
to the preparations of a Highland clan which went to battle 
“‘ with four-and-twenty men and five-and-thirty pipers.” 
One of the two bishops responsible for the proposal thus 
happily ridiculed was Bishop Wordsworth, the Scotch bishop 
with whom Ewing would seem to have been on the most 
friendly terms, and to whom a considerable number of the 
letters given in the Memoir are addressed. And yet the two 
prelates were very far from seeing eye to eye on almost any 
question of church politics. On the part of one, the desire 
to bring the Presbyterianism and the Episcopacy of Scotland 
more closely together was strong, and led to the taking 
advantage of all opportunities for making friendly advances 
towards being on a friendly footing with Presbyterian minis- 
ters in Scotland ; in the case of the other, the desire is equally 
strong, but it has led to efforts having for their object the 
persuading of Presbyterians that they ought to become 
Episcopalians. The difference was well put by the former 
in a letter to the latter, when he says: ‘‘ As to Scotland, 
no doubt your views have been that they should come to us, 
and mine that we should go to them.” Of the accuracy of 
this description—in its bearings upon Bishop Wordsworth— 
better confirmation could not be got than is furnished by his 
latest and quite recent attempt to shew Presbyterians how 
easily they can be brought into harmony with Episcopalians. 
In an article contributed to the May number of the Nineteenth 
Century, entitled ‘“‘ The law of unityin the Christian Church,” 
Bishop Wordsworth propounds his scheme. If the Presby- 
terian Church will only admit that James, as Bishop of 
Jerusalem, was something more than a Presbyterian minister ; 
if it will only agree with him that it is treason against the 
plain teaching of God’s word to assume its authority as 
given in behalf of a system which excludes the recognition 
of episcopacy; and if it will only consent to reintroduce 
some of the rites which it has dropped, such, for example, 


as that of confirmation; then all is accomplished. The 


Presbyterian Church will thus be brought into harmony with 
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the divine law of unity, the Scotch Episcopalian Church will 
be with it, and it will be in a position to appeal to all who 
are now separated from it, Romanists included. And should 
the solemn promise of office-bearers on entering office, and 
the sacred vows of ministers at ordination appear to any to 
stand in the way of such concessions, the bishop has a 
short and easy method for getting over such scruples. He 
summons to his aid our great dramatic poet, and bids him 
teach us what to think of, and how to deal with such ordina- 
tion promises and vows, as are pronounced on the authority 
of Bishop Wordsworth, to be utterly inconsistent and 
irreconcilable with the supreme divine law of Christian unity. 
Break them, Shakspeare would say to all elders, probationers, 
and ministers; for— 
‘* It is asin to swear unto a sin ; 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath.” 

Such is the basis on which the writer in the Nineteenth 
Century proposes to bring Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
more closely together. How such an insulting proposal is 
certain to be treated, we need not indicate ; how it would 
have been treated by our two Scottish Ecclesiastics it seems 
not very difficult to determine. Robert Buchanan and 
Alexander Ewing differed in many things; they held and 
preached different systems of theology—Buchanan being a 
consistent Calvinist, Ewing diverging more and more from the 
Augustinianism of the Thirty-nine Articles, till he became 
«a Universalist and a Christian Rationalist;' they upheld 
different systems of ecclesiastical polity—Ewing did not wish 
to be a Presbyterian, Buchanan was thankful he was not an 
Episcopalian; but both men ever manifested a courteous 
respect for those from whom they differed, and regarded a 
man as loyal to his professions and his obligations till he 
was proved treacherous or insincere. Had then the proposal 
to regard his ordination vow as a “ sinful oath” which it 
was a greater sin to keep than to swear been made to him 

’ By a writer in the April number of the Edinburgh Review, Ewing is classed 
with Erskine of Linlathen, and M‘Leod Campbell; and of the three it is 
affirmed, that whether they knew it or not, they were ‘‘ Christian Rational- 
ists,” they are lauded for ‘‘ the rational method which more or less guided all 
their later teaching,” and ‘‘ this higher rationalism” is declared to be “‘ the 


best element of their teaching—that which Scotland most needed at their 
hands.” 
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whom his biographer calls Ultimus Romanorum, the Pres- 
byterian minister of scrupulous uprightness, as well as 
‘‘ splendid courtesy ;” it can be imagined with what stately 
scorn he would have exposed and denounced such a method 
of bringing two ecclesiastical bodies more closely together, 
and how forcibly he would have pointed out that, in endea- 
vouring to enforce the obligation of the divine law of Chris- 
tian unity, the framer of the proposal ought to have had 
regard to the sanctities of another law equally supreme, 
and equally divine—the law of Truth. And had the scheme 
been propounded to the Highland bishop full of sweet 
gentleness and strong courage, would not his dark violet 
eyes have flashed with indignation at the insult such a 
scheme implied, would he not have declared that there are 
no claims of the law of Christian unity which demand such 
an outrageous disregard of the supreme divine law of 
Christian Charity ? Cuar.es G. M‘Criz. 


Art. V.—The Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


Lectures. By Henry Warp Beecuer. First, Second, and Third Series. 
London : T. Nelson & Sons. 

Lectures. By Joun Hatt, D.D. London: Dickinson. 

The Ministry of the Word. By W. M. Taytor, D.D. London : T. Nelson 
& Sons. 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Puttirs Brooxs. London: 
Dickinson. 


Nine Lectures on Preaching. By R. W. Date. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

The Conditions of Success in Preaching without Notes. By R.S. Storrs, 
D.D. London: Dickinson. 


ITHOUT presuming to decide the question whether the 
pulpit is keeping pace in influence with the other 
forces that act on the life of the age, we may affirm with 
confidence that it has become necessary to attend carefully 
to all the means that promote its efficiency. In a time of 
unparalleled fertility of resource and expedient, it is felt by 
all wise friends of Christianity that the pulpit cannot be 
strong unless its occupants use to the utmost all the means 
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and appliances within their reach. This is specially felt in 
America, where the absence of State support makes it neces- 
sary for the churches, if they are to maintain even the 
appearance of life, to borrow something of the eager and 
sanguine energy and the apt fitting of means to ends which 
they see around them. To this we may ascribe the rapid 
multiplication of homiletical treatises which has taken place 
of late on both sides of the Atlantic. We cordially agree with 
Mr Dale in his estimate of the utility of such publications. 

“ For myself,” he says, “I have read scores of books of this kind, and 
I have never read one without finding in it some useful suggestion. I 
advise you to read every book on preaching that you can buy or borrow, 
whether it is old or new, Catholic or Protestant, English, French, or 
German. Learnon what principles the great preachers of other churches 
as well as of your own ; of other countries as well as of your own ; of 
ancient as well as of modern times have doue their work, If your experi- 
ence corresponds with mine, the dullest and most tedious writer on this 
subject will remind you of some fault you are committing habitually, or 
of some element of power you have failed to use.” 

In this country some able and thoughtful volumes on the 
subject have been published ; but unless we except Mr Spur- 
geon’s lectures, none is quite equal in value and importance 
to the Yale Lectures, the titles of which we have placed 
at the head of this article. Without attempting to review 
the lectures in detail, we propose after a brief survey to make 
them the starting-point for a few notes on some homiletical 
questions which deserve to be discussed more thoroughly 
than they have been as yet. 

It was fit that the man who by universal confession has 
brought greater gifts to the preacher’s work than any other 
in modern times, should be chosen to commence and con- 
tinue the course. In the pages of this Review we have 
recently discussed Henry Ward Beecher, and deplored the 
aberrations of that great intellect which, alas! instead of 
returning, seems wandering into further and darker regions ; 
but his heart’s faith is, we believe, that of God’s elect, and 
his lectures may take rank with his greatest productions. 
They are in many respects incomparably the most impor- 
tant contribution ever made to homiletics. In matters of 
detail they are less valuable than many, the author’s indi- 
viduality being too pronounced to render his experience a 
safe guide for ordinary men. Even in these points, how- 
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ever, his strong common sense is often conspicuous, and his 
knowledge of human nature, on all its sides, shews itself in 
many shrewd and humorous hints. But the most precious 
and notable feature of these lectures is their loftiness of tone 
and the habitual and, so to speak, unconscious reference 
always made to the highest motives. In this respect they 
are uniformly inspiring and exemplary. No book will do 
more to keep preachers innocent of the great transgression 
of handling God’s word for name and fame. And this not by 
explicit or constant reference to the matter, but by the whole 
view taken everywhere of the great ends of preaching. Mr 
Beecher has learned to look on all men in the light of recon- 
ciling love, and the “‘ awful reverence and hope” which 
come from such a view help him to estimate at their true 
value what are counted by many the most enviable rewards 
of a successful preacher. Popularity, influence, wealth are 
seen in their true insignificance in comparison with the nobler 
reward of turning men to righteousness, of building up char- 
acter, of making wildernesses to blossom as the rose. ‘I 
never sought for great places,” he says somewhere patheti- 
cally, “I went out into the wilderness.” And he bears 
testimony that the sweetest and keenest joys of the Christian 
ministry came to him amidst seasons of revival among the 
poor and outlying population, to whom he gave the early 
years of his ministerial life. Believing that a true concep- 
tion of the work and its issues is far more than any mastery 
of details, however exact and minute, and that the chief 
danger of preachers in our day is in missing that, we do 
not hesitate to place Mr Beecher’s lectures first in value 
and importance of all works on the subject, whatever excep- 
tion may justly be taken to certain parts of them. 

The succeeding volumes by Dr Hall and Dr Taylor are 
likely to be both over-estimated and, under-estimated. By 
those who come to them from the splendour of Mr Beecher’s 
style and the breadth of his thought, they may be called 
narrow, homely, and ordinary. Such a criticism would be 
unjust. The authors, who have deservedly taken a high 
position in America, are men of remarkable common-sense, 
business faculty, soundness of judgment and attachment to 
orthodoxy ; and as to other talents, have rather gained them 
by diligent cultivation than from original endowment. Just 
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because this is so, they are safer and more serviceable guides 
in many respects than men of brilliant genius, their experi- 
ence being more normal. It is, however, an equal error on 
the other side to laud them as some have done, though it is 
not surprising that ordinary men should think highly of 
authors-who give them their own thoughts clothed in better 
language, and with the authority of prestige and reputation. 
Dr Hall and Dr Taylor have many claims to be listened to 
with respect and attention, when they speak of the work in 
which they have gained such honourable success ; but their 
place is in no sense with the very first rank. 

Far abler and deeper is the next series by Philips Brooks, 
the great Boston preacher. In this country Mr Brooks’ 
name is comparatively unknown ; in America it commands 
universal esteem. Mr Brooks has the ear of the most cul- 
tured in America’s most cultured city ; but by none is he 
more honoured and beloved than by the clerks and appren- 
tices, for whom he insists on reserving five hundred free 
sittings. He reminds us in many respects of Frederick 
Robertson, though his doctrinal position is happily more 
stable and satisfactory. Deep essential thought, tinged 
by a delicate moonlike imagination, characterises all that 
we have seen from his pen, and his lectures form a per- 
manent and precious addition to the best literature of the 
subject. Most impressive is the singularly high, strong, 
and spiritual tone which pervades them throughout. We 
miss in them the fulness and frankness of self-revelation 
which we find in other volumes; but a nature so rare and 
fine as Mr Brooks’ must almost of necessity be shrinking ; 
and there is a charm in his reluctant shy confessions which 
we do not find in the more ample and candid disclosures of 
the others. It may be that he is overmuch tinctured with the 
modernness of his models, and wants that explicitness and 
directness of gospel statement which might be desired. Still 
his book is vital and inspiring always, profound and touch- 
ing often ; and it is much to be regretted that it has been put 
forth to the British public in such a careless and unseemly 
fashion. No volume of the series better deserves all the 
honours a publisher can give it. 

Mr Dale’s book has already been eagerly read by that 
large portion of the community whose ear the author has 
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gained. Those who come to it without previous knowledge 
will be charmed by the manliness, sincerity, common sense, 
and eloquence which characterise all the productions of the 
eminent author. Few men, and, perhaps, no Christian 
minister in the land have succeeded in gaining the respect 
and sympathy of so many of diverse creeds and professions 
as Mr Dale. Resolute and bold in all his public work, he 
has yet obtained cordial recognition for ability and manli- 
ness even from Mr Matthew Arnold; and he is the close 
friend and ally both of Mr Moody and Mr John Morley. A 
writer who finds himself equally at home in contributing to 
the Christian and the Fortnightly Review, is certainly remark- 
able ; and yet no one will venture to affirm that Mr Dale 
has ever compromised or held back jot or tittle of his con- 
victions to gain the favour of any. We recognise cordially 
the merit of his book, but the praise must be subjected to 
considerable deductions. In spite of his high position, he is 
by no means the greatest preacher in his denomination ; we 
think it would not be difficult to name several who stand 
higher. But he excels as a platform orator, and can sway 
and convince a general audience as well as any man in Eng- 
land. His style has all the merits and the vices of the 
popular lecturer ; and the vices are more conspicuous in this 
volume on preaching than in any of his other works. It is 
doubtless wise to assume the lowest depth of stupidity on 
the part of a mixed mass, and make sure that every state- 
ment is explained and illustrated to the full, and that every 
nail is driven to the head; but in a volume for preachers a 
somewhat less obtuse condition of mind might have been 
counted on with comparative safety. He acts upon the 
advice he himself gives to his listeners, always to take it for 
granted that the people know nothing about the subject on 
which he is speaking to them. Accordingly, we have page 
after page of exasperating verbosity of a kind which our 
space allows us to illustrate only by one sample. Mr Dale 
wishes to warn his hearers against filling their sermons with 
antiquarian and historical and geographical learning :— 

“T do not mean that you should fill your sermons with antiquarian 
and historical and geographical learning. To do this may be sheer 
intellectual indolence. With the Bible dictionaries and the books on the 
geography and history of the Holy Land which are now accessible to us, 
a great show of learning may be made at the cost of a very little trouble. 
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Even if hard work has been necessary to get the information together, 
no intellectual effort is made to transfer it from your note-book to 
your sermons. There are men who, if they are preaching on the book 
of Exodus, will give you on one Sunday morning an elaborate account of 
the political and religious institutions of ancient Egypt. On the next 
they will confute the hypothesis that the pyramids near Cairo were built 
by the Jews during the evil times which followed the death of Joseph. 
Perhaps they will describe the structure of the pyramids and discuss the 
theory of Mr Piazzi Smith as to the purpose for which they were 
erected ; and they will be certain to say something about the probable 
sites of Pharaoh's ‘treasure cities—Pithrom and Raamses.’ The Jews 
and their miseries will in all probability be quite forgotten, and no poor 
fellow in the congregation, whose fortunes are ruined and whose heart is 
almost broken through the villany of men whom he has trusted, or 
through the hardness and injustice of the men he is obliged to serve, will 
go home comforted because he has been reminded that God saw the 
affliction of his people in Egypt, and heard their cry, and knew their 
sorrows, and wrought great miracles for their deliverance. The next 
Sunday, when discoursing about the plagues, these preachers will say 
very little about the tragic interest of the conflict between the haughty 
king and the God whom he defied ; about that persistent refusal to sub- 
mit to God's authority, which in our own days and among ourselves, as 
in the days of Pharaob, issues at last in a hardness of heart, which makes 
repentance and salvation impossible; but they will speak learnedly 
about the natural history of Egypt, and about the natural phenomena of 
which the plagues were perhaps only the exceptional aggravation. 

“ Even if they are preaching on the Gospels, they will make no intel- 
lectual effort to bring vividly before you the Son of God in his living 
relations to the men and women that saw his face and heard his voice, and 
brought their children to him to be healed of all kinds of diseases; but they 
will lazily repeat what they have read in Kitto, or Robinson, or Dean 
Stanley, or their Bible Encyclopedia, about the blue of Syrian skies, 
about the fertility of the plain of Gennesareth, about the range of lime- 
stone hills which form the backbone of Palestine, about the structure of 
Eastern houses, the family of Herod, the political condition of Judea and 
Galilee in the time of Christ, and the religious opinions of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees.” 


It will hardly be believed by those who have not examined 
the book, how much of it is written in this thoroughly vicious 
style of distressing amplification. At least one-half of it 
might be cancelled without being missed, and a considerable 
portion of the other half might have been much more 
briefly and directly expressed. The proportion of thoughts 
to words is so inconsiderable, that a very small pamphlet— 
we should be afraid to say how small—would contain all the 
ideas of the book, Several large passages are inserted to 
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fill up the book, such as a long exegesis of a text in 
Romans, and towards the end, pieces apparently from the 
author’s sermons. The tendency to the ore votundo style 
has always been Mr Dale’s great danger, and in his last 
volume he has unreservedly abandoned himself to it. It is 
because he is capable of so much better things that we mark 
and reprobate it in this prominent way. As to the 
thoughts, they are what might be expected from Mr Dale, 
manly and sensible, not remarkable for profundity and 
insight. He raises large and deep questions, and gives clear, 
shallow, confident solutions, which will no doubt satisfy many. 
Still the book is frank and honest; it is a distinct gain tu 
have read it ; but more was to be expected of Mr Dale. 

Without further detailed criticism, we proceed to discuss, 
with the help afforded by the various views of these writers, 
two of the most important questions that can be raised in 
connection with preaching. They are, What is the true 
method of preaching ? and What ought to be the subject- 
matter of preaching ? And it may as well be said, in begin- 
ning, that we assume the truth of evangelical doctrine 
throughout, and write for those who in this think with us, 
as will appear further on. 

That the extempore style of preaching, if its difficulties 
could be surmounted, is the true and natural method, is 
admitted almost universally. Few young preachers have 
failed to look wistfully towards it at the beginning of their 
career, although they may afterwards have abandoned 
themselves to what Dr Parker calls the “ evil and unnatural 
habit of reading.” In other professions it is recognised as 
the true style; and if in these, it ought to be much more in 
the Christian ministry. If preaching is not utterly unreal, 
it is meant to enlist the attention of the hearers on behalf 
of the most tremendous subjects ; it seeks to gain a hearing 
against great difficulties; and, besides, it has a word to say 
to all conditions of mankind, so that it cannot afford to 
neglect any of the arts by which the ear can be gained. 
In addressing many audiences, to use a manuscript is to 
cut the telegraph wires, and to put a sheet of paper into the 
gap. It is the method that naturally approves itself to an 
earnest speaker. To quote from the admirable little work 
of Dr Storrs ;— 
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“Tt seemed to me that this was the more apostolic way ; at least I 
could not learn that Paul pulled out a Greek manuscript, and under- 
took to read it with his infirm eyes, when he addressed the woman at 
Philippi, or even when he spoke on Mars Hill, under the shadow of the 
Propylea and the Panthenon, to the critical Athenians. It seemed to 
me that to speak to men without notes out of a full and earnest mind 
was now, as then, the most natural and effective way to address them ; 
the way more fitting to those sublime and practical themes which the 
preacher of the gospel has to present, and to the interests so universally 
important which he is to subserve.” 

Another witness of a different kind, Sydney Smith, says, 
with equal truth and point :— 

“The practice of reading is sufficient to stifle every germ of eloquence. 
It is only by the fresh feeling of the heart that mankind can be very 
powerfully affected. What can be more ludicrous than an orator deli- 
vering stale indignation and fervour of a week old ; turning over whole 
pages of violent passion written out iu German text ; reading the tropes 
and apostrophes into which he is hurried by the ardour of his mind ; and 
so affected at a preconcerted line or page, that he is unable to proceed 


any further.” 

It is only in extempore speech that the highest exaltations 
of the mind can be reached. The stimulus of audience 
raises a man to points of vision and power never to be 
reached in the still air of the study. Times when ‘the 
mind walks in its high places; when it works automatically 
and with sovereign force, without constraint or urgency of 
volition ; when reserved forces break into play, and previous 
knowledge is transfigured,” come only to the minister and 
the congregation when free speech, and not reading, is the 
practice. All this is admitted by preachers of every school ; 
even those who are readers themselves, like Mr Dale and 
Dr Dykes, emphatically recommend the other style ; it has 
been, and still is, the practice of the greatest pulpit orators; 
and yet it is undeniably decaying, although very reluctantly 
abandoned. In Scotland, amongst the Presbyterian churches, 
reading is becoming more and more the rule ; and we doubt 
much if it will be maintained that the hold of the pulpit over 
the people is increasing. The state of things cannot be 
viewed without grave concern, and it is worth while 
honestly to put the question, whether the difficulties of this 
style of preaching are insuperable. 

They may be stated as follows, First—Reading certifies a 
measure of preparation, whilst the preacher who does not 
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appear with a manuscript gives no such guarantee, and is 
immediately set down by a large class as having given no 
study to his sermon. Dr Storrs says that the best debater 
amongst American ministers once told him that he never 
felt at ease in the pulpit without notes before him, because 
his people were accustomed to them, and would feel, in the 
absence of them, that his preparation had been incomplete, 
and that the service was insufficient. Dr Emmons once 
remarked, that the main qualifications for extempore preach- 
ing were ignorance, impudence, and presumption ; and this 
mild dictum is not an unfair expression of the feelings of 
many excellent people. The chill which a minister expe- 
riences when he sees a few turn away, careless and disap- 
pointed at the beginning, is sufficient to paralyse even the 
most practised and accomplished extempore speaker. The 
remedy for this is in the hands of extempore preachers 
themselves. Those who have most strenuously advocated 
this method of preaching, have been the most emphatic in 
expressing their abhorrence of unprepared sermons. Fore- 
most of all cautions to him who would preach effectively 
without reading is this: Beware of adopting the plan in 
order to save trouble. It will abundantly appear further 
on, that extempore preaching admits of at least as much 
preparation as the other kind, though not in the same way. 
Any one who adopts the method from laziness, is not fit for 
the work of the kingdom of God. Allied is another objec- 
tion, that the language of unread preaching does not admit 
of the same polish as that which can be given to a manu- 
script. This must be admitted; but it is to be said, on 
the other side, that the rapid, living, percussive utterance, 
of free speech cannot be got in the study, and, moreover, 
that the style of the extempore speaker admits of as many 
and varied excellencies, in its way, as any other. Much 
the most formidable objection, and that which acts as the 
greatest deterrent is, that the extempore speaker is too 
much at the mercy of circumstances, his own health, the 
size of the audience, various moods of mind, and the rest. 
These things may often utterly unhinge him, and render 
dull and flameless the sermon which, in other circumstances, 
would have throbbed and glowed with life. There is much 
force in this, and we do not say that it is possible to give a 
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complete reply. It is unquestionable that a man is surer 
of doing uniform justice to his reputation by reading than 
by speaking. But, whilst this is true, it is also true that a 
man rarely can reach the highest point of efficiency by 
reading. He may often fall short of it in speaking, for 
various reasons; but in reading it is always nearly impossible. 
Then, what is meant by failure? Is it not possible for a 
preacher to read his sermon fluently, and yet spiritually 
break down ?—possible to stammer, and speak in abrupt, 
jagged words, or even to come to a dead pause, and yet, in 
the true sense, to succeed ? Even if the failure is real, is it 
out of such failures that men are made strong, learn the 
secret of their own weakness, and are more immediately 
thrown back upon God? And finally, there is failure every- 
where. Painters fail, even with the most noble and hopeful 
subjects. Poets fail; even the wings that soar highest, 
sometimes drag along the ground. Even writers of dis- 
courses have been known to write them carelessly and 
deliver them languidly. It is right to hope and strive for 
success ; it is right also never to be discouraged by failure. 

Besides these causes there is another that unquestionably 
makes many men readers—we mean the difficulty of laying 
down definite plans of preparation for extempore speech. 
When a man is honestly sitting at his desk several hours 
a-day, covering the appointed number of pages, his conscience 
is appeased ; but many are suspicious of the counsel not to sit 
at the desk, but constantly gather materials from all sources, 
from intercourse with men and books, and observation of 
the world. The plan seems suspiciously easy and congenial. 
The power of extempore speech seems to such to be a gift 
bestowed upon a favoured few, and to be used by them thank- 
fully, but not an art to be acquired by study. The most 
determined advocate of speaking, as distinguished from read- 
ing, will admit that a very large class are constitutionally 
best fitted for reading, and could never by any process of 
training become expert in the other manner. But while 
admitting this, he will contend that reading sermons is the 
lower form of preaching, and that an immense majority 
might be trained to do their work far more effectively by an 
early and strenuous effort to acquire the power of extempore 
speech, 
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How we are rebuked by others! Dr Storrs reminds us of 
how the athlete, the gymnast, the ropewalker, develop each 
muscle, give each nerve its fitting training for the work they 
have to accomplish :— 

“T remember a sword dance, which I once saw at Wurtzburg iu 
Bavaria, performed by some Arabian gymnasts, leaping over and among 
the gleaming sharp and cruel blades, which would have instantly drunk 
the life from you or me, but amid which they boldly sprang and danced 
as if they had been stalks of thistle ; and I say to myself, and repeat it 
to you, ‘ How ready should we be to give ourselves a training, for our 
work as much more exact and thorough than theirs, as our work is more 
important than theirs.’ ” 

In speaking of this training, the first question that rises is, 
whether the extempore preacher ought to write his sermons ? 
The weight of authority is in favour of the negative answer, 
but we are not convinced that it is the true one. Of course, 
he is not to adhere to what is written, in that case he does 
not deserve the name of an extempore preacher ; but there 
are grave reasons in favour of writing. It secures a certain 
measure of preparation, it is a wholesome discipline, and it 
adds largely to the force, freedom, and richness of the 
speaker’s style. Dr Storrs, who does not believe in writing 
sermons, earnestly urges the practice ofthe habit of writing, 
with all the skill, elegance, and force that can be com- 
manded. He recommends the writing of articles, essays, 
speeches, carefully and habitually. We gravely doubt 
whether the practice of writing habitually much not intended 
for the pulpit is beneficial in most instances, though in well 
furnished minds that can easily turn themselves to different 
themes, it may be all that is claimed for it. All authorities 
are agreed that a large and regular amount of writing is 
desirable, and it is doubtful if most ministers can employ 
their time to better purpose than in writing one sermon a 
week. Dr Storrs’ own practice is to write a brief outline of 
the discourse, covering usually one or two sheets of common 
note-paper, and to have no notes before him in the pulpit. 
The man whom most cultivated men would without hesitation 
name as the first of English dissenting preachers, gives a 
most instructive account of his method in a letter to the 
writer, which will be perused with much interest :— 

“I write my sermons in part. The amount of written matter varies. 
When I can I like to write a couple of sentences or so of introduction 
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in order to get a fair start, and for the rest I content myself with jottings, 
fragmentary hints of a word or two each, interspersed here and there with a 
fully written sentence. Illustrations and metaphors I never write. A 
word suffices for them. If I have ‘heads,’ I word these carefully ; and I 
like to write the closing sentences. That is my ideal, a sufficiently 
scrappy one you will think, but I seldom attain to it, and am most 
frequently obliged to preach with much less preparation. The amount 
written varies from about six or seven pages of ordinary note-paper, 
widely written into short lines, each line only holding a word or two, to 
the barest skeleton that would go in half a page. I do not adhere to 
what is written, as there is very little of it sufficiently consecutive. I 
make no attempt to reproduce more than the general course of thought, 
and constantly find that the best bits of my sermon make themselves in 
preaching. I do adhere to my introductory sentences which serve to 
shove me off into deep water, but beyond that I let the moment shape 
the thing. Expressions I do not prepare. Aaron describes his pro- 
ceedure exactly as I should describe mine—he put all the stuff in the fire, 
‘and there came out this calf.’ If I can get the fire alight, that is what I 
care for most. I began my ministry with the resolution that I would not 
write sermons, but would think them and feel them, and I have stuck to 
it ever since. It costs quite as much time in preparation as writing, and 
a far greater expenditure of nervous energy in delivery ; but I am sure 
that it is best for me, and equally sure that everybody has to find out his 
own way ?” 


One thing at least all are agreed on, that the practice of 
writing is advisable and even necessary for full efficiency. 
Another thing is, if possible even clearer, that the language 
of the study is not to be used in the pulpit. The main 
value and vitality of the extempore style consist in its being 
different from that of a book. Such a style, in its full force, 
cannot be gained in the study, though Mr Brooks, who 
endeavours in a manner growing not uncommon to persuade 
his readers that the difference between the two methods is 
comparatively trivial, advises preachers to write in their 
studies with ‘‘ consciousness of audience.” The advice is 
good, but the “ consciousness of audience ” to be reached in 
the study can never be so vivid and influential as to secure 
all that is needed. Preparation in the study is most import- 
ant; but much of the language of an extempore sermon 
ought to be found at the moment. 

An attentive perusal of reported sermons, and a careful 
comparison of them with sermons written, when taken in 
conjunction with certain obvious a priori considerations, aid 
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in shewing what the extempore style ought to be. It is with 
considerable diffidence that we venture to set down certain 
characteristics which appear in all good extempore speaking, 
as the subject has been by no means so thoroughly studied 
and analysed as it must yet be. Tentative attempts, how- 
ever imperfect, may aid others who may afterwards take up 
the subject with larger resource and experience. 

What lies at the root of the difference is the necessity of 
securing constant and steady attention on the part of a mixed 
audience. The difficulty is very great, but by an extem- 
pore speaker it must be overcome, and he consciously or 
unconsciously bends his whole strength to that. The 
preacher who habitually reads and rarely looks up, is to a 
large extent unconscious of inattention, and deludes him- 
self with the idea that he is being eagerly listened to, when 
the majority of his hearers are totally averted. The writer 
of books appeals to a fit audience, and does not seek to gain 
the ear of all. But the extempore speaker cannot help 
observing inattention, and he cannot ignore any class of 
his hearers. He has therefore to seek out means by which 
to keep upon himself the eyes of his listeners. If he fails in 
that, he has to a very large extent missed his aim. What 
are those means ? 

1. He seeks to give the audience a part to perform, 
endeavours to make the sermon as much as possible a dia- 
logue. Hence he will very frequently use interrogations. 
This is one of the most marked features of a good extem- 
pore style, and perhaps ought to be more used than it is. 
He will also, following this line, make much use of the per- 
sonal pronouns “I” and “ You ’—far more use than would 
be allowable in a written style. This gives preaching more 
of conversational interest, and imparts to it something of 
the attraction of life. Personal thrusts and appeals thrown 
in at appropriate places will keep minds from wandering. 
We give an amusing but instructive example. Dr Parker, of 
London, than whom there is no greater master of extempore 
speech in England, printed in a religious periodical the 
same sermon in two different forms—(1) the written sermon ; 
(2) the same sermon as taken down by a shorthand reporter. 
In the written sermon we find the following :— 

“ We are told of Jedediah Buxton, a common ploughman of wonder- 
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ful arithmetical genius. Give him the size of a wheel, and he would tell 


you on the spot how many circumvolutions it would make in going 
round the globe.” 


In the sermon actually preached, this passage appears ds 
follows :— 


“Have you ever heard of Jedediah Buxton? Never. Let me tell 
you about him. He was a common ploughman, but probably the 
greatest arithmetician—that is, as a mental calculator—that ever lived. 
He was only a ploughman in a smock-frock. He went out into the field 
in the morning, and kept there till night ploughing. But tell this man 
the width of a wheel, and he would tell you on the spot, without going 
home or asking for a slate, how many circumvolutions it would make in 
going round the globe. Do you understand that? Not all of you. 
Well, tell him how wide a wheel was—three feet or four feet, as the case 
might be—and he would tell you how often that wheel would turn 
round in going round the globe, four or five and twenty thousand miles 
round about. You could not do that. Who maketh thee to differ from 
another.” 


Comment is unnecessary. Closely connected with this 
lo 
2. The use of anecdote and illustration. By this, the 


personal element continues to be introduced. Those who 
have listened much to successful revival preachers (almost 
all of whom are extempore preachers), know how largely 
their sermons are made of illustrations and anecdotes. Illus- 
trations are much better than anecdotes, simply because 
they are far more abundant. The sudden introduction of 
a name often takes down a discussion threatening to become 
hopelessly abstract into the more familiar region of the 
concrete. This suggests the remark, that a successful 
extempore preacher will make himself familiar with bio- 
graphy and anecdote, with the newspaper, and with com- 
mon life. If the mind is properly stored, there will be no 
difficulty in finding what is needful for the occasion. 

8. In order to attention, there must be intelligence; 
hence we have, as a third characteristic of extempore 
speeches, repetition. The thought must be repeated till it 
is understood, and most men fitted for extempore speech 
will be able to judge when it is understood. Two things 
are necessary for effective repetition—(1) an extensive 
vocabulary ; (2) clear thoughts. Repetition in the same 
words is intolerable ; but repetition in varied phrase may 
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be made delightful. The thought must be clear, else it will 
not bear to be repeated effectively. This suggests what is 
perhaps the most important condition of success in extem- 
pore preaching, that the thoughts be perfectly clear and 
distinct. We take a few sentences again from Dr Parker: 
—‘ What is it to talk about death at thirty—to go through 
your thought of death—to make death the supreme thought 
of the mind—to make it the centre of your preaching, the 
meridian of your calculation ? You cannot enter it—it is a 
mystery to you. The Lord magnified the event, made much 
of it, talked about it, referred to it—brought it up again 
and again and again—made all his thoughts and promises 
revolve—round and round that solemn thought.” These 
sentences could scarcely have been written, but they are 
entirely appropriate in extempore speech. 

4. The need of clearness in order to gain attention leads 
necessarily to the use of short sentences—not only short, 
but even abrupt. The lengthy and polished periods of 
published sermons could never have been spoken without 
previous preparation, and it might have been as well if they 
had never been spoken at all. Those who know how the 
average mind wanders will not believe in its power to follow 
long involved sentences, and they will also suspect that 
polished sentences glide off without leaving much impression. 
Earnestness expresses itself in these abrupt, brief, piercing 
sentences, and it is the gathering together of these that 
makes the most moving eloquence. Bailey, in his Festus, 
speaks of 


“ Thought chafing thought, like bough bough, till all burn.” 


And a gathering together of these fiery darts makes the true 
flame. Binney’s advice to preachers to ‘‘ gather their mate- 
rials and set fire to them in the pulpit” is well worthy to 
be followed. 

5. Last, but not least, is the necessity of sprinkling the 
sermon over with fresh and beautiful words and phrases. 
There is doubtless a great danger of extempore speakers 
being content with a limited and homely vocabulary—a 
danger which must be averted by every available means. 
For to it, more than to any other, is due the conviction of 
many that an apt and striking style is impossible apart 
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from writing and reading. Again, every fresh word and 
phrase is a distinct aid to attention. As has been well 
pointed out, we need a diction whose words are full freighted 
with association and suggestion, with beauty and power. 
When such words come into the discourse they make it 
ample and royal. They are like glistening threads of gold 
flashing through the commoner tissue. There is a spell in 
them for memory and imagination. They are to be got by 
wide reading, and to be fixed on the mind by writing. The 
mind must be kept free and hospitable for such things. 
John Keats tells us how he fell in love with phrases and 
jewel- coloured words, so much so that he actually wrote 
sentences with the express view of inserting these precious 
things, and the preacher must in his measure do likewise. 
The best books to read for such purposes are unquestionably 
the poets, especially Shakespeare, whose diction is much 
the most copious and splendid; we should place next, 
eccentric as the selection may seem, the best periodical 
literature of the time. 

Ordinary preachers must prepare many of these phrases 
beforehand. This raises the question whether the extem- 
pore preacher should use notes in the pulpit. Dr Storrs 
emphatically answers in the negative. It is a small matter 
comparatively, but many will be disposed to contradict him. 
As he himself has said excellently, the main point is that 
the recollective powers of the mind be kept strictly in abey- 
ance, so that the spontaneous suggestive creative powers 
may have continual and unhindered play. Many will say 
that it tends to keep their recollective powers in abeyance 
to know that they have before them the main divisions and 
catchwords of the sermon. Dr Storrs thinks differently 
however, and there we leave the question. 

To sum up these remarks. There will always be a large 
class who will prefer the elaborate essay to the extempore 
sermon. But that such a class is at present more than the 
merest fraction of sermon hearers we gravely doubt. Its 
members may be the most critical, cultured, and influential ; 
but those who are always thinking of them need to beware 
of reversing their Master’s method and revealing these things 
to the wise and prudent whilst hiding them from babes. 

The subject thus inadequately opened up can be pursued 
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to most purpose by a study of the sermons of extempore 
preachers. Mr Dale has some admirable remarks on the 
duty of a preacher studying the works of those preachers 
who have achieved notable success. The evangelical 
preacher who has never studied Mr Spurgeon deserves to 
be placed in the same category with the portrait painter to 
whom Sir Joshua Reynolds is a stranger. 


We close by raising rather than discussing some grave 
questions touching the subject matter of evangelical preach- 
ing. There ought to be no incongruity in passing from one 
part of the subject to the other. Mr Brooks says at the 
close of one of his lectures :— 

“T have been thinking to-day before my lecture of a young man whom 
T knew, and know still, who has finished his work and gone home to 
God. How doall these things seem to him—these rules and regulations 
for the preacher’s work, which were given to him as well as tous? He 
has seen glory and freedom of the truth such as we never can see ; and 
he is ever thinking that no expedient which can make that truth more 
effective to the wisest and the humblest of God’s creatures is to be 
thought trivial, unworthy of the patience, the care, and the study of 
the minister of Christ.” 

In that spirit we have discussed the part of method; and 
in the same spirit we seek to discuss the graver question of 
the subject. 

Men who were completely loyal to the evangelical creed 
were wont to make the subject matter of their preaching 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. They accentuated the dis- 
tinction between men as saved and lost; and whilstjnot 
neglecting the building up of believers, and the exposition 
of the whole circle of Christian doctrine, they kept in the 
foreground always the Lord’s atoning death, introduced it 
in all their sermons, whatever was the immediate subject, 
and counted it a grave and condemning defect in any sermon 
if an anxious sinner could not find from it the way of life. 
With these preachers the test of success was winning souls 
—turning men to righteousness. But in our day men who 
are heartily attached to evangelical doctrine would not 
deem these methods imperative ; and a hearer may listen to 
the most eminent preachers in the chief evangelical deno- 
minations, and not discover either in sermon or prayers a 
distinction made between saved and unsaved. He may hear 
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discourses where there is no explicit reference to the way 
of salvation; and he may count himself favoured if he 
hears the sorrow tone—the language of appeal. The old 
rousing words of evangelism, ‘‘ Repent,” ‘‘ Believe,” “‘ Turn 
ye, turn ye,” are not often heard in some of the fore- 
most evangelical pulpits. While such preachers would 
unreservedly allow that the preaching of salvation through 
faith in an atoning Christ is the main thing, they claim 
that other subjects have their place in the evangelical 
pulpit. Some of these substitutes may be stated. 

1. The whole Scripture should be expounded for the 
edification of believers. The historical parts of Scripture 
should be made to yield their natural and legitimate lessons 
without being encumbered by awkward attempts to attach 
to them the theology of the epistles. Genesis should be 
explained without perpetual reference to the doctrine of 
justification by faith; the book of Judges yields enough 
teaching to justify its place without seeking to find in it 
types and symbols. When the preacher shews the connec- 
tion and place of the passage he expounds, and takes from 
it the lessons it naturally suggests, he has done his duty, 
and ought not to be condemned because he has not intro- 
duced important matter alien to the subject. We are far 
from holding that the interpreter must find types and 
spiritual meanings everywhere. Honest minds must con- 
demn such books as that of Juke’s on Genesis with all its 
ingenuity. Nor do we defend the awkward patching together 
of incongruous materials. But we do affirm that the preacher 
who realises that he is not a lecturer, but an ambassador 
from God to his aliens, the preacher whose mind is satu- 
rated with his creed, and in the midst of whose soul the 
cross has been planted, will find that this cross throws its 
mournful glory over all things, and that he never can escape 
from its influence. If he finds any difficulty in bringing in 
Christ when preaching on the Old Testament, may he not 
suspect that his creed has not mastered his soul as it ought 
to have done ? 

2. Passing on, for these are mere hints, we are told that 
the spirit of the age must be recognised in our preaching, 
and that the difficulties which have made it so ill at ease 
should be met in the evangelical pulpit. It is doubtful how 
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far the spirit of the age has penetrated average congregations, 
and equally doubtful whether most preachers are able to 
meet it. Still more questionable is it whether the pulpit 
is the true place for debate—whether it is not a seat of 
authority and certainty. But there is something in the cry. 
Evangelical preachers have to confess with shame that 
evangelicalism of the pronounced type has become almost 
synonymous with ignorance, and this in spite of the fact 
that evangelicalism, more than any other creed, ought to be 
preached by the most learned and cultured. The reason is 
clear. Evangelicalism is nothing unless it is absolutely 
certain. Conceive the absurdity of singing its rapturous 
hymns after sermons based on probabilities! It must 
speak ex cathedra, and just because it must it ought to 
speak from fulness of knowledge and breadth of sympathy. 
We would not have the evangelical preacher confront the 
spirit of the age, but we would have him able to shew that 
he understands it, and has conquered it so far as it is 
antagonistic in the secret battle-ground of his soul. It does 
not need much speech to shew this. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
speaks strikingly of the revelations made unconsciously even 
by pronunciations. Some pronunciations are pedigrees. 
Even so there are modes of speech—there are words and 
phrases—which to the instructed ear make it clear that he 
who uses them knows what manner of spirit his age is of— 
what currents are flowing, and in what direction. It is 
very gladdening and reassuring to hear the blessed gospel 
preached simply and earnestly by such; and those who 
preach it should seek to be able to do so from such a van- 
tage ground. 


3. The preaching of morality is beginning to find many 
advocates amongst us. ‘‘ Preaching to the conscience” is 
a phrase that has almost reached the dignity of cant, and 
Mr Dale enforces such preaching with more than usual 
amplification and assurance. The experience of our fathers 
with ‘‘ cauld morality” is too recent to give much hope of a 
revival in this direction, and we do not regret it. By its 
fruits the type of preaching is known; and if it must be, 
shall be known again. There is a preaching of morality, 
however, of which we need more; and that is the preach- 
ing which distinctly recognises righteousness as a relation 
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between persons, not a mere relation to a law,' and judges 
men according to their disposition and conduct towards 
God and Christ. Such a preaching supplies the true motive 
of morality, does not obscure the Cross, and makes clear 
that the righteous are those who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Were this kept in view, it is possible the evangelical 
pulpit might give itself more largely to enforcing relative 
duties than it has done of late. 

The work of the preacher is to preach the gospel of 
redemption through blood; what is the test of his success ? 
Are evangelical men unanimous in replying, “ Bringing 
souls to close with Christ”? It is very doubtful. There 
are eminent preachers in evangelical churches who are held 
in honour, not because conversions happen under their 
ministry, but because they bring to church men of intelli- 
gence, who otherwise would remain outside. And Mr Dale 
intimates that some men have the evangelistic gift, and 
others have not, and it is schism for the evangelist to 
reflect on his brethren, for all have their place in the body. 
It used to be assumed that every preacher should seek to 
save souls; that in order to do this he should preach the 
gospel, praying for the influence of the Spirit of God; and 
that if he turned aside from this work of usefulness, he was 
guilty of disobedience and heinous transgression. Must we 
depart from the old ground ? 

Is it quite certain that a minister is doing the will of 
Christ when he gathers men round him to listen to a 
certain type of preaching? Is it any profit to them to 
‘detain them before the Lord” without bringing them to 
the Lord? Is it not adding a heavy weight to their con- 
demnation at last if they know so much and yet remain 
outside? Ought not the preacher to ply them with all 
manner of pathetic inquiry and importunity — cultured 
young men though they be—to plead with them as perish- 
ing sinners, that he may save them from the most terrible 
of all fates—entering into death having two eyes ? 


The burden of our contention is, that evangelistic preach- 
ing is the necessary outcome of an intelligently held evan- 


’ See the admirable Boyle Lectures on ‘‘ Christianity and Morality,” by 
Henry Wace. 
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gelical creed. We have not entered into the defence of the 
creed, but those who hold it may take courage from the 
recent discussions of one of its most difficult points—the 
eternity of punishment. It was deeply instructive and 
pathetic to see how the waves of human emotion and 
reasoning broke in vain against those dreary crags of agony. 
And as that doctrine sustained assaults, so can the others 
if need arise. Had space permitted we should have sought 
to discuss the spiritual conditions of successful preaching, a 
subject almost untouched. Praying for the Holy Spirit, 
and preaching in the power of the Holy Spirit—these are 
themes of the most vital importance; and if we bemoan 
often the failure of our preaching, let us ask ourselves 
whether we have not neglected the means. Such evan- 
gelists as Charles G. Finney, A. B. Earle, and others, 
ascribe their power mainly to this; and these men regard 
the gift not as a special one to them, but, according to the 
word of the Son, the gift of the Father to those who ask. 
These are high themes, too high! and if the reader has 
missed the customary phrases of apology and diffidence, it 
has not been because the spirit which prompts such phrases 
was absent. 

In conclusion, labour, prayer, faith, these things will 
make even weak men mighty. We apply to preaching what 
Culverwell says of religion: “‘It is a dsgudv 1 wptyua, a cer- 
tain fiery thing, as Aristotle calls love; it requires the very 
flame and vigour of the spirit, the strength and sinews of 
the soul, the prime and top of the affections.” We may well 
ask, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” But our hopes 
revive as we ponder with an anxious, wistful yearning the 
deep words, ‘‘ He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.” W. R. Nico. 





Art. VI.— Review of Recent Literature on the Criticism and 
Interpretation of the New Testament. 


hg last two years have been more than usually productive 

in the field of New Testament exegesis. We cannot, it 
is true, point to any one treatise calculated to mark an 
epoch. But we can instance at least half-a-dozen books of 
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much more than ordinary interest, while the number of 
those for which a creditable place may fairly be claimed is 
not less than former seasons have yielded. Some consider- 
able additions have also been made to our possessions in 
textual criticism and the related subjects. The wealth of 
material is so large that we can only single out a few of the 
more valuable critical and interpretative helps which the 
last eighteen months have supplied. There are certain 
publications however, hitherto unnoticed in these pages, to 
which some reference must be made, although they belong 
to a period a little further removed. 

Commencing with the Gospels, we find our attention called 
first to the handsome volume issued by the house of Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin, as the first section of their Commentary for 
English Readers. The present division is the work of two 
members of the teaching staff of King’s College, London— 
Professors Plumptre and Watkins. Each writer states his 
own views without restriction or correction, and for these he 
alone is answerable. The general editor confines himself to 
the introduction of verbal alterations which seem necessary 
to render the meaning of his collaborateurs clear, and makes 
no positive contribution beyond the brief and purely explana- 
tory preface. The book, therefore, can in no sense be said to 
bear the impress of Bishop Ellicott’s exegetical skill. For 
all that, it is a production of genuine merit throughout, and 
more especially in the first three Gospels. This acknow- 
ledgment we offer at once, and all the more cordially because 
we admit that first impressions were not so favourable. A 
closer acquaintance with its contents, however, has deepened 
our respect for the candour, ability, elevated tone, and lucid 
style of the exposition. 

It professes to have been prepared with a twofold object. 
Like Bengel’s Gnomon, it is designed to be a commentary 
combining scholarly statement with practical utility and 
spiritual worth. It is addressed to the experimental needs 
of those who, in the unrest of these days, devoutly rely on 
the Bible as the inspired word of God, and desire to realise 
its living message more thoroughly. But it is also meant 

1A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. By various writers. 


Edited by Charles John Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol Vol. i. 
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to appeal to those who ‘‘ feel the storm and stress of intel- 
lectual difficulties,” and in whom the confusion of prevalent 
controversies has engendered doubts from which they would 
gladly get relief. Embracing unwonted elements and directed 
to the satisfaction of peculiar needs, it claims to be a com- 
mentary of a novel order. It is but in a limited sense 
however that its claim to ‘‘occupy new ground” can be 
conceded. Not to mention the expositions prepared with a 
somewhat similar object in other countries, such as the 
series of Bibelstunden, by W. F. Besser, of Waldenburg, or 
the translation of the entire Bible, with annotations and 
introductions, which Edouard Reuss of Strassburg is exe- 
cuting at present for the instruction of French readers, 
we have the Commentary: Critical, Experimental, and 
Practical, published by the Glasgow house of William 
Collins, the New Testament section of which Bishop Ellicott 
cannot but know to have rendered effective service of the 
kind in question. It is only therefore when taken as 
addressed chiefly to readers south of the Tweed, and 
intended to offer some reliable help in those perplexities of 
faith which are burdening devout students of the Word 
within the English Church, that it can be allowed to hold 
any exceptional position. The task which it sets itself, 
however, it discharges in a way that will be largely useful 
to English readers generally. Any book deserves to be 
welcomed that will help to restore to minds distracted by 
the discordant assertions of critical schools that original 
reverence for the Bible, which in the case -of so many, as 
the editor truly expresses it, ‘‘ has been silently transmuted 
into a calm and cold acceptance of it as the record of a 
wondrous era in the world’s changing history.” And this 
book ought certainly to do something for the assurance of 
doubtful minds. It will be of service to both the classes for 
whom it has been specially written. It will put the reader 
who is unskilled in the original tongues or in foreign 
criticism in possession of the ripe fruits of sound learning. 
It will carry not a few, we trust, to the conviction that they 
cannot err in accepting the New Testament records, not 
only as authentic annals of the birth of the Christian 
Church, nor only as products of wisdom bringing light to 
the understanding, but as the living word of the God of 
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revelation, which speaks to every age with a spiritual power 
and certainty unaffected by the progress of time. 

The book has something of an apologetical as well as an 
experimental aim. It wisely seeks to accomplish both these 
objects primarily by bringing into clear vision that in Scrip- 
ture which makes Scripture the best witness to its own 
truth. It presents fairly the historical testimony on which 
we accept the New Testament writings. It deals frankly 
with many of the problems which press for solution within 
the records, and meets the objections most currently urged 
against the divine character of the book. In all this it 
seems at once sober, reverent, and fearless. No doubt the 
stand-point of the writers is sufficiently patent. They avow 
themselves believers in the inspiration of the gospels, and 
approach difficulties in criticism or exegesis with minds 
loyally attached to the theology of the Church of England. 
But we see no reason for withholding the admission that 
they state fairly and correctly positions adverse to their own. 
They deal honestly as well as ably with vexed questions, and 
give those solutions of standing problems which are accordant 
with the present state of biblical science. What we reckon 
of no inferior importance, however, for the purposes of such 
a commentary, is not lost sight of. They endeavour so to 
interpret as to exhibit the vitality with which Scripture is 
informed, to set forth the undecaying spirituality which is 
its self-attestation to the soul, and to unfold “the greatest 
of all evidential arguments, the deep life of the written 
Word.” 

The introductions cover most of the points that are likely 
to be of much interest or assistance to the unlearned reader 
with regard to the growth of the canon, the history of the 
printed text, the rules of criticism, the succession of English 
versions, and the origin of the several gospels. Occasionally 
a tendency is detected to give prominence to private theories. 
Professor Plumptre, for instance, appears to have conceived 
a special affection for the Wisdom of Solomon. He explains 
the peculiar character of the Muratorian Fragment, and 
states, not over-strongly, the unusual value which attaches 
to that list of the sacred books as ‘‘ representing a transition 
stage in the formation of the canon, exhibiting at once the 
spirit of critical investigation which was at work, and the 
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uncertainty which more or less attended the process of 
inquiry.” He adverts naturally enough to the fact that 
this canon finds a place for the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Shepherd of Hermas. From this he takes occasion to indi- 
cate the argument of his papers in the Expositor, ‘‘ On the 
Writings of Apollos,” viz., that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Wisdom of Solomon are by the same author, the 
eloquent Jew of Alexandria, “‘ the one written before, and 
the other after, his conversion.” This is a theory on which 
Professor Plumptre seems to set considerable value, and 
which provokes some remark. Undoubtedly this Book of 
Wisdom, which comes into view only with Christian times, 
holds a singular place in ancient literature. Not quoted, 
as far as appears, by any writer earlier than the Roman 
Clement, referred to as inspired from the time of the 
Alexandrian Clement, securing the ecclesiastical recognition 
of its canonicity at the Council of Carthage, and honoured 
as Scripture in the English Books of Homilies, it has had a 
strange history. Touching some of the deepest problems 
on revelation, immortality, and judgment, occupying an 
important place in the history of Jewish doctrine, failing to 
rise into the clearness and certainty of Christian truth on 
any of the subjects upon which it ventures, and yet express- 
ing itself at times on these in so high a strain that some of 
its phrases have become naturalised in Christian language, 
it has a remarkable fascination. And undoubtedly Pro- 
fessor Plumptre has done much to awaken a fresh inte- 
rest in the idea of Noack that its author was Apollos. But 
it scarcely seems worth while to drag into a commentary of 
this kind, even in a footnote, what is not likely to rank as 
more than one of the most attractive of the many hypotheses 
broached about a book which bears a curious relation to 
biblical doctrine. The way in which history is put to 
typical uses in the Book of Wisdom does, indeed, establish a 
measure of doctrinal affinity with the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the two writings have been shewn to present a series of 
linguistic resemblances. But similar parallels, in language 
or idea, have been to some extent discovered in the Second 
Book of Maccabees and the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Ephesians. The considerations adduced are not enough to 
weigh against the broad facts by which Westcott judiciously 
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abides, namely, that so many of the conceptions pervading the 
composition are not even the outcome of pure Jewish belief, 
that some of its views are distinctly heathen rather than Jewish 
or Christian, and that it knows nothing of the truths on which 
the whole system of Christianity rests. We confess our 
continued acquiescence in the opinion that all we can really 
affirm is that the book is earlier than Philo, and was written 
at Alexandria, or by an Alexandrian. In this the most 
authoritative inquirers, Ewald, Gfrorer, Grimm, &c., are 
practically at one. But the particular authorship is matter 
of the purest conjecture. 

The account of the origin of the synoptical gospels is marked 
chiefly by the importance which is assigned to the evidence 
furnished by the epistles of the New Testament. There is 
ample recognition of the comparative paucity of distinct 
references to the gospels in the oldest extra-canonical litera- 
ture. It is admitted frankly that these are so few in the 
writings of Clement, Ignatius, and Barnabas, that were this 
all we had, we should find it hopeless to establish a suffi- 
ciently early date for the existence, not to say the general 
acceptance, of these records. The difference made in the 
case by the authors, whose compositions are of a less 
occasional order, and who come a little later, is stated clearly : 
and the argument drawn against the supposition that Justin 
Martyr had our gospels before him from the mixed method 
in which he quotes, is shewn to be unsatisfactory. There 
is not much detail given on these questions. Professor 
Plumptre rightly contents himself with indicating the cir- 
cumstances of the early church before the New Testament 
writings had got into easy circulation. To expect very pre- 
cise citations under these conditions is to misjudge the 
nature of the case. The whole question, recently raised 
into new importance by the author of Supernatural Religion, 
may be safely said to have been complicated with a mass of 
learned matter which, though it seems imposing, is utterly 
misleading. Were the principles, on which we accept the 
testimonies borne to some of the best known among the 
classical writers, applied to the gospels; it would at once 
become apparent how large a body of evidence we possess in 
favour of the synoptists, over and above what is held valid in 
other cases. With respect to the deduction drawn from the 
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inaccurate style of quotation, it is enough for the practical 
good sense of most men to answer, as is done here, that if 
what Justin had in hand was some book different from our 
present gospels, “‘ it would simply follow that we have in the 
unknown gospel, supposed to be quoted by Justin, a fifth 
independent witness, confirming, at least in substance, the 
other four.” It might be added that, even were these 
‘‘memoirs,” to which reference is made in the Apology, 
i. 26, neither our present gospels nor lectionaries which our 
gospels furnished, or on which they were themselves based, 
but simply the most indeterminate digests of oral versions of 
gospel matter, we should continue to possess in these uniden- 
tified records so many fresh witnesses to the general credibi- 
lity of the evangelical narratives themselves, whenever or by 
whomsoever written. For the differences evinced by these 
disputed quotations are not of the kind to shut us up toa 
choice between two contradictory relations of the great facts 
of Christ’s life. But, as we have said, Professor Plumptre 
prefers to rest largely on the evidence in favour of the synop- 
tists, whichis found within the canon itself. And it is most im- 
portant that the amount and worth of this testimony be put 
plainly before the English reader. When the allusions made 
in the epistles to the words and works of Christ are col- 
lected, as is done here with tact and care, they will be found to 
amount to something like a reproduction of essential sections 
of the gospel narrative. In these epistles we have a number 
of independent and very ancient witnesses which, if they do 
not establish the fact that the actual writings known to us 
by the name of the Synoptical Gospels were already in cir- 
culation, do at least shew that there was an oral gospel then 
in existence, with which our records are in substantial 
harmony. And this testimony is enhanced in value as 
much by the undesigned and non-dogmatic form in which it 
presents itself, as by the number of separate witnesses. 
The commentary, we think, might have better served one 
of its main objects, if there had been a fuller statement of 
the Johannine controversy, even the nicer details of which 
are being brought so directly under the attention of the 
English public. So far as it goes, however, the account of 
the case is useful. Professor Watkins gives an outline of 
the proof of the writer’s being a Jew, an eye-witness, and an 
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apostle. He explains how the closing words, even if they 
must be taken as an addition made by the Ephesian Church, 
or by some person unknown, still remain part of the gospel 
as originally circulated, and are to be accepted as a formal 
identification of the author with the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, by one who claims to speak from personal knowledge. 
He enters into no elaborate refutation of the precipitate 
assertion of the author of Supernatural Religion, that for 
something like one hundred and fifty years after the date of 
the events narrated in the fourth gospel, there is not only 
no evidence that it was written by the son of Zebedee, but 
the strongest reason for believing the opposite. But he 
shews how the great lines of evidence, external and internal, 
‘approximate to certainty,” and how those who deny the 
validity of these have failed as yet to furnish any reasonable 
account of the acceptance of the gospel under the name of 
John the Apostle in the second century. Attention is 
properly called to the reaction which, in the case of men 
like Keim and Hilgenfeld, has set in against the postpone- 
ment of the date beyond 130 or 140 a.p., and the general 
reader is left with two conclusions as those to which most 
competent students now incline, viz., ‘‘ that we have in the 
literature of the earlier part of the second century fully as 
much reference to the fourth gospel as we could reasonably 
expect it to furnish, and that a fair and full examination of 
that literature, even as it has come down to us, must pro- 
nounce it to be in support of the Johannine authorship.” 
One thing we miss, which seems specially applicable to the 
purposes of such acommentary as this. There is no proper 
exhibition of the large inferential value of the witnesses to 
John’s authorship. Supposing we accept the particular 
periods to which critics of the negative school relegate the 
earliest historical testimonies, it is important to shew that 
they do not warrant us to stop at or near these particular 
dates, but are of a nature to carry us a long way further 
back, much nearer, if not actually into, the apostolic age. 
This is a line of evidence which has been suggestively handled 
by Luthardt, and it is to be regretted that Professor Watkins, 
who has apparently been a careful student of Luthardt, has 
not here made the popular use of it which he is well qualified 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CY. I 
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to make. He is altogether right, however, in leaving as the 
last consideration with those who must depend upon others 
for the valuation of critical questions, the plain fact, that 
for them “the ultimate test must be the appeal of the 
gospel to the whole man.” This peerless history, purely 
studied, will carry its own witness at once to the Christ 
whose glory it profoundly exhibits, and to the special near- 
ness of the hand that wrote it to that Christ. 

The interpretative matter is in general satisfactorily 
executed. An unlikely view is here and there adopted. 
Thus, among other interesting essays scattered throughout 
the volume, there is one accepting the opinion that the 
word ‘“‘ daily” in Matt. vi. 11 is supersubstantialis, over and 
above our material substance. Occasionally there is a tend- 
ency to import too much into passages where certain 
doctrinal considerations come into view. We have an 
instance of this in the note on Matt. xviii. 10, which we 
notice all the more readily that substantially the same 
view is advocated in the commentary we shall next men- 
tion. Professor Plumptre holds that our Lord’s words 
there are a distinct recognition of “‘ the belief in guardian 
angels, entrusted each with a definite and special work.” 
He thinks that the terms, ‘I say unto you,” clothe what 
follows “‘ with the character of a new truth, as they do the 
like utterances of Luke xv. 7, 10,” and that something is 
thus added to the biblical doctrine of the guardianship of 
angels, which appears generally in passages like Psalm 
xxxiv. 7, xci. 11; Heb. i. 14. The special addition here 
made he conceives to be that ‘‘ those who have the guardian- 
ship of the little ones assigned to them are among the most 
noble of the heavenly host, and are as the angels of the 
Presence who, like Gabriel, stand before the face of God, 
and rejoice in the beatific vision.” Now, there is something 
unscientific in this. He cannot be wrong in calling atten- 
tion so distinctly to the ministry of angels, which cer- 
tainly occupies a much larger place in Christ’s own life and 
in the complex of biblical doctrine than many seem ready 
to admit. He is probably right in affirming that our ‘‘ Lord 
here adopts as his own the belief in the reality of that 
ministry, and that at a time when the Sadducees, as a leading 
sect, were calling it in question.” And there is no reason to 
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suppose that he would go the length of alleging the designa- 
tion of a special guardian angel for every individual, even for 
each child. But the whole comment proceeds upon the notion 
that Christ discourses here of children, and certain rela- 
tionships subsisting between them and the angels. It is, 
however, by no means apparent that He has in view little 
ones as such, even indirectly. On the contrary, the disciples 
generally are referred to as in character designed to resemble 
meek, trustful, teachable little ones. What is expressed is 
not an exceptional connection which exists between certain 
individuals and certain of the angels, but the sure interest 
which all who are true to Christ’s mind possess in these 
angelic ministrations. That each guardian angel is entrusted 
with ‘‘ some definite and special work” is a statement sus- 
ceptible of more than one sense. That there is a particular 
class charged with the guardianship of little children specifi- 
cally is nowhere taught in Scripture. Notwithstanding the 
adhesion given in to ideas of this kind by exegetes of the 
rank of Meyer (who is not unfrequently misled by the wish 
to attribute elements of New Testaraent doctrine to the 
inheritance of Rabbinical traditions which he conceives the 
writers to have carried with them), the passages most relied 
on will not substantiate a personal charge of chosen angels 
over individual believers. Peter does not speak of the angel 
as his particular guardian (Acts xii. 11), neither is there any 
hint given of an individual and exclusive interest possessed 
by this apostle in that angel. He is simply the Lord’s 
angel, and is recognised by Peter himself only as such. 
But Professor Plumptre’s note seems to rest upon the 
further assumption that those angels who guard little chil- 
dren have a special nearness to God. In the passage itself, 
however, there is nothing to bear out either the existence 
of the kind of hierarchy detected by Meyer, or the idea of 
differences in heavenly privilege between different orders of 
angels. It is rather the truth of the constancy of their 
access to the Father’s presence that is expressed. Or if 
there is anything beyond this, it is that in their character 
of ministering servants to others, they have rights of freest 
access, to which they might not be entitled on their own 
account. 

Another Commentary on the Gospels, also meant for 
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English readers, and based upon the Authorised Version 
of 1611, solicits our notice. This is the first volume of the 
New Testament section of the Speaker’s Commentary. It 
embraces only the synoptical gospels, and is the work of 
four very different hands. The general introduction is 
contributed by the Archbishop of York. The first twenty- 
six chapters of Matthew are expounded by Dean Mansel, 
who had undertaken both Matthew and Mark, but was 
removed by death before he had accomplished his task. The 
last two chapters of Matthew and the whole of Mark are 
done by the editor, Canon Cook, while the Bishop of St 
David’s is mainly responsible for Luke. This commentary 
professes a somewhat higher order of exposition than the 
one already referred to. It enters more minutely into vexed 
questions, and exhibits more of the processes of scholarly 
investigation. So far as we have tested it, its profession is 
made good. The execution of the third gospel is decidedly 
inferior to that of the first two. But on the whole, if this 
section is a fair representation of what is to follow, the New 
Testament division will be greatly superior to the Old. 


Dr Thomson’s elaborate discussion of the origin of the 
gospels deserves consideration. Its English sobriety is 
welcome. There are various points which tempt remark. 
On the basis chiefly of Norton, Reuss, and Clausen, he 
states the singular character of the problem. Selected 
examples are given of coincidences between the evangelists, 
which cannot be ascribed to the exigencies of mere “‘ fidelity 


, 


of rendering,” and which we can scarcely suppose to have 
been hit upon by writers composing in entire independence 
of each other, or of common sources. The differences which 
come in no less strangely are also instanced. Stronger 
illustrations than those here produced from repetitions of 
irregular verbal forms, diminutives, and terms not elsewhere 
used outside the gospels, might easily have been found. 
But in a way at once scholarly and easily intelligible to the 
English reader, Dr Thomson shews how the agreements 
between the synoptists are greater when words are repro- 
duced than when facts are recited, and greatest when our 
Lord’s own sayings are reported ; and how, while in some 
central facts, like the call of the first disciples or the Trans- 
figuration, we discover remarkable unison even in expression, 
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the narratives of his early life, on the the other hand, 
present little that is common. The fact is brought out that 
these coincidences are of a kind not paralleled in the case 
of other writers who, in relating the same story, shew 
unmistakable indications of independence in the midst 
of similarity. And the result is, as Dr Thomson puts it, 
that ‘‘ the agreement in the narrative portions of the gospels 
begins with the baptism of John, and reaches its highest 
point in the account of the passion of our Lord, and the 
facts that closely preceded it ; so that a direct ratio might 
almost be said to exist between the measure of agreement 
and the nearness of the facts related to the passion. This 
is judiciously stated. It is to be regretted, however, that our 
Lord’s habitual use of Aramzan is so positively founded upon, 
and that the process of reporting His teaching is represented 
to have been so decidedly influenced by the necessity of trans- 
lating the words out of the language in which they were actu- 
ally spoken into another and very alien tongue. To this some 
will object as introducing an uncertain explanation of the 
peculiar differences. We say nothing here of the merits of 
the question again discussed as to the language generally 
employed by the Saviour and his disciples. It is enough to 
remark that the importance of the inquiry seems to be exag- 
gerated. Substantially the problem presented by the con- 
struction of the synoptical narratives will remain unaffected 
by a decision either way. But at the same time it is certainly 
more consistent with the method of critical inquiry to put 
such a matter hypothetically, and not to build upon it as 
an element of certainty in the case. 

But how does Dr Thomson deal with the explanations 
offered of this singular combination of variety and harmony ? 
Chiefly on the ground that “if the work was of high autho- 
rity, it would have been preserved, or at least mentioned 
and quoted ; if of lower authority, it could not have been 
the basis of the three canonical gospels,” he at once dis- 
misses the theory of a common original document from 
which, without literal reproduction of all its parts, the 
evangelists obtained their materials. We have no quarrel 
with the assertion that this theory entails a ‘“ needless 
waste of assumptions,” at least in the form in which it used 
to be elaborated by Eichhorn and his followers. But as 
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against newer modifications of that hypothesis, this statement 
may be objected to as taking for granted what is not allowed, 
namely, that this document may not be imbedded in Matthew 
or Luke. He adopts a different strain in reference to the 
idea connected with Gieseler’s name, that ‘ the written 
gospels resemble each other so much because the oral 
teaching of the apostles had taken a settled form ; and there 
are differences in the midst of the agreement because the 
writers were not bound to that oral teaching, which yet they 
desired to preserve, and for the most part follow.” He 
admits that the representations which we get of earliest 
apostolic preaching offer the best ground for supposing that 
the oral versions of the gospel message delivered by the 
apostles were comparatively uniform, and that thus there 
was developed a body of discourse, mainly engaged with a 
simple report of the facts of Christ’s life and teaching, which 
gradually became, both in utterance and in recollection, very 
much the same all throughout the Church, and more decidely 
identical in the more important subjects. Dr Thomson 
appears to us to present the theory of an oral gospel as the 
basis of our synoptical narratives with great moderation. 
It is a theory which is likely to rise into greater favour 
again. It is certainly not over-stated here, particularly as 
the caveat is thrown in that there is room for “‘ difference of 
opinion as to the share to be assigned to this body of tradi- 
tional teaching in the formation of our present gospels.” 
The general conclusion, consequently, to which he comes is, 
that we require at least both these factors in some form, a 
documentary and an oral. We must recognise, he thinks, 
the existence of a number of documents, like those referred 
to by Luke, which contained recitals, more or less complete 
and accurate, of the words and works of Jesus, but which 
are for the most part “‘ irrecoverable to us by any process of 
separation.” He holds it equally certain that even prior to 
these documentary digests there must have been a tradi- 
tional form of oral preaching, which explains the ‘‘ unifor- 
mity of plan and expression which belongs to a large section 
of all three gospels.” But he grants at the same time that 
there are serious questions still to be solved, such as whether 
we must posit a distinct source for our Lord’s discourses ; 
whether Matthew or Luke comes nearest that ; and whether 
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sections like Luke ix.-xviii. require us to suppose another 
cycle of tradition to which their preservation is due. 

In connection with these debated questions there is much 
that is excellent in the examination of theories of recension, 
the priority of Mark, and the dependence of the gospels on 
each other. But there is something to desiderate in the 
discussion of the Papias question. The results by which 
Dr Thomson seems disposed to abide are these, that we 
have sufficient evidence of the existence of a Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews which was ascribed to Matthew; that 
Jerome used this gospel in one of its forms, and translated 
it into Greek ; that the tradition of its authorship is mainly 
traceable to Papias; that, so far as the gospel is known to 
us, it is not the same as St Matthew; that it is probably a 
secondary work, a translation from Greek sources; and 
that, whatever be the case with the Hebrew gospel, ‘“‘ we 
have in the canonical Matthew a work that has been 
received from the earliest times as the writing of the 
apostle, and that it is not a translation from any Hebrew 
source.” In the last of these conclusions he has the support 
substantially of men so different from each other as Ewald, 
Bleek, Volkmar, Hofmann, Delitzsch, and Francke. Others 
of these statements involve points on which we cannot at 
present enter. But it appears that Dr Thomson does not 
expect much from the further prosecution of the enterprise 
to which critical science has more or less addressed itself 
since Schleiermacher, namely, “‘the reproduction of the origi- 
nal Logia, or supposed book of discourses of St Matthew.” 
He rests with equanimity on the position that there is 
nothing to stand between us and the natural interpretation 
of what Papias says (which he takes to be simply that as 
Mark wrote a gospel, so Matthew wrote one, and that in the 
Hebrew tongue), except this questionable word Logia. Now, 
it is admitted that the possibility of discovering an original 
book of discourses in Matthew is complicated by the fact 
that in Luke also we find a body of discourses inwoven with 
the narrative, so that “ the doubt has actually been raised 
whether the true hiding-place of the Logia of St Matthew 
be not the existing Gospel of St Luke.” It is also fair enough 
to press the point that this doubt “yields to the stronger 
doubt whether a separate book of discourses is at all intended 
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by the word Logia.” We are heartily in sympathy, too, 
with the remark that ‘it is not without wonder that we 
observe that a criticism which spares nothing in the divine 
word, has treated with deference a word of Papias, doubtful 
in itself, gathered by hearsay from John the Elder, by one 
whom Eusebius describes as ‘a man of very narrow under- — 
standing, as it may be conjectured from his books.’”” In due 
time the critics, we believe, will wake up to the consciousness 
that they have made far too much of this Papias passage. 
At the same time the question is one which is being greatly 
urged at present, and it is important that its meaning be 
correctly apprehended. Now, notwithstanding the ample eru- 
dition which Dr Thomson’s discussion exhibits, it is doubtful 
whether he is thoroughly acquainted with the turn given to 
the debate by Weiffenbach, Kattenbusch, and other recent 
writers. The matter at issue is, whether the order of origina- 
tion was first oral tradition, then written narratives, and 
then our present synoptists. It is in relation to the question 
whether Luke means that those of whom he speaks as his 
predecessors wrote merely a series of reminiscences, and 
nothing like professed histories, that the Papias passage 
becomes important. Those who take the Logia to be a 
collection only of the words of Christ, deny that our Matthew 
can be identified with what he is said to have written in 
Hebrew, and affirm that the present forms of the evangelical 
narrative are compositions constructed as the last results 
of many attempts to preserve reports of the Lord’s life 
and teaching in the way of oral statement or written recital. 
It is the newer aspects of this debate that seem insufficiently 
considered, while at the same time greater account should 
be taken of the bearing upon these questions of a parti- 
cular view of the language habitually spoken by our Lord. 
The controversy as to Matthew’s origin is largely affected 
by it. If itis held to be a settled fact, on which decided 
conclusions can be based, that that language was Aramaic, 
more than Dr Thomson, perhaps, seems likely to admit 
may be said in favour of our present Matthew being 
only an edition of the original. But if it is granted that 
the idea of Christ having spoken Greek cannot be at once 
bowed out of court, our solution of the problem must 
not ignore the fact that, in view of the general consent of 
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opinion against the Greek Matthew being a translation, 
something can be said in favour of our having in the present 
Matthew an original, while Papias’s statement must be 
explained as due to a confusion with the apocryphal Gospel 
of the Hebrews, or as pointing to another form into which 
the evangelist saw cause to cast his narrative. 

These interesting historico-critical discussions present 
much else that might invite remark. As to Luke’s Gospel, 
the reasonable view is followed that in the large section (ix. 
51-xviii. 14), which is found only in Luke, we may have 
substantially one of the documents referred to in i. 1, by 
which are meant not formal gospels, but “‘ attempts, most 
of them probably partial, to rescue from the treacherous 
custody of memory, and to fix in a permanent form the 
things which the writers had heard in preaching.” As 
to its date, he fixes on some year between 75 and 80. His 
reasons are in effect these, that we have cause otherwise 
to believe that as Mark made use of Matthew, so Luke made 
use of Mark; that, as on other grounds it seems probable 
that Mark dates about 65, Luke must be separated from that 
by a considerable interval ; that there is some evidence from 
the record itself for believing that as the first gospel was 
written ‘‘ on the eve of the destruction of Jerusalem, so the 
third was written after that event was consummated ;” and 
that, as Luke is the only evangelist who speaks of “the 
copious literature which had begun to accumulate,” it is 
natural to suppose that his gospel must date somewhat 
later than the others. He rejects the inference drawn from 
the abrupt termination of the book of Acts in favour of 
putting the gospel about 62 a.p., as the Acts is put about 
64. The peculiar conclusion of the book of Acts may be 
due, as is here stated, to ‘‘ some other cause than a chrono- 
logical one;” and it is on all accounts well to be cautious 
in deducing from the fact that a writer gives a minute 
narrative of a certain series of events up to a particular 
point and then abruptly breaks off without reporting the 
rest, the inference that he must have written before these 
occurrences had taken place, or at least before they had 
come under his cognisance. But the reasons given for 
the particular date determined on will not be felt to be 
very convincing. For one thing, they are bound too 
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decidedly to a particular theory of the sequence of the 
several Gospels. 

On the relation between Luke and Marcion, it is rightly held 
that we have no ground for distrusting the ancient and well- 
nigh uniform tradition that Marcion’s Gospel was just Luke’s 
modified to suit his views. Volkmar is accepted as having 
completely refuted the theory (associated with Semler’s 
name) that, instead of Marcion’s Gospel being an abridge- 
ment of Luke’s, Luke and Marcion together were editions of 
another original, though now perished, document. It is 
strange, though only of a piece with much else, that the 
author of Supernatural Religion should attempt a partial 
revival of that theory, and affirm Marcion’s to be the oldest 
evangelical work, entitled to rank far above Luke. Dr 
Thomson gives a well merited exposure of the inaccuracies 
hidden under the parade of learning on this subject, and 
shews how extraordinarily that writer has misstated the 
actual positions of some of those, such as Holtzmann, whom 
he cites in support of his view. In point of fact, Marcion 
is held by some of the freest inquirers to be the oldest 
witness to Luke. As he repudiated so many of the New 
Testament books only on the ground that they did not give 
his idea of what the gospel really was, it is obvious at least 
that he cannot be used in evidence against their genuineness. 

It is interesting to meet Dean Mansel in the character of 
commentator. His work is marked by the clearness of 
statement which distinguished him, and is much less dog- 
matic in tone than one should naturally have expected. 
The parables are very cautiously expounded, the distinc- 
tion between drapery and definite object being carefully 
handled. Many of his particular explanations deserve 
attention. He takes the clause, ‘‘for many be called, but 
few chosen,” in Matthew xx. 16, as a marginal comment 
drawn from xxii. 14, and in course of time incorporated into 
the text. In this some of the most recent critics, notably 
Reuss and Weiss, coincide. As to the insertion of Tamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba in Matthew’s genealogy, he is 
disposed to fall back upon the explanation that ‘these are 
the only women in the series (after Sarah, Rebekah, and 
Leah, who are too well known to need mention) of whom 
there is any special narrative in the Old Testament.” It 
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seems more natural (with Weiss) to find the reason for their 
mention in the fact that they entered the line of the ances- 
tresses of Messiah in an extraordinary way, and were in that 
respect figures of Mary. The notes on the Sermon on the 
Mount are particularly suggestive. Among other things, 
we find an important excursus ‘‘on the day of our Lord’s 
Last Supper.” On that subject the late Dean’s decision is, 
that ‘‘the whole narrative implies that the day was not 
merely a Friday, but a Friday which was so far a dies 
profestus, that not only could preparations be made on it 
for the Sabbath, but even public executions took place on 
it, and the designation of the day simply as cagaexev4 or 
spo¢BBarw seems to confirm the conclusion to which the 
general narrative points.” 

The discussion of the authenticity of the last twelve 
verses of Mark is eminently worthy of notice. Following 
Scrivener, Wordsworth, M‘Clellan, Bleek, and Burgon, 
Canon Cook concludes that, although the omission of these 
verses might relieve us of some exegetical difficulties, the 
evidence does not warrant their excision. He deals in the 
usual way with the external testimonies. These, including 
as they do the mass of cursives, all the oldest versions, and 
the great uncials (excepting x B L, for which some reason 
can be given), must be admitted to be strong. Canon Cook 
deals best, however, with the internal evidence deducible 
from the structure of the gospel as a whole, and the last 
chapter in particular. The argument drawn from the con- 
sideration that with these verses Mark is seen to observe 
“the precise limits which are distinctly marked by St 
Peter and St Paul,” namely, beginning with the baptism 
of John and ending with the Ascension, is not of very great 
weight. That taken from the idea that in the closing 
chapter it is Mark’s design “to shew the progressive effects 
produced by the various appearances after the resurrection” 
is better, although also uncertain. The evidence from 
diction, however, is carefully reviewed. Canon Cook’s best 
contribution to the settlement of this question is the way in 
which he neutralises the argument derived from the number 
of words peculiar tothis section by shewing that other sections 
peculiar to Mark present similarly exceptional phraseologies. 
This is new for the most part. Whatever objections still 
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lie against the retention of these verses, it can at least be 
no longer held that the view expressed by Eusebius was 
borne out by the great critics of the subsequent century. 
For, as Canon Cook notices, Dean Burgon has proved with 
respect to Jerome, that he only repeats Eusebius, while he 
actually gives the paragraph in his own most important 
work. When men like Hilgenfeld declare against the sum- 
mary rejection of these verses, it must be felt that the 
evidence in their favour is by no means so uncertain as is 
sometimes very decidedly affirmed. 

We advert next to a volume from across the Atlantic, 
Macdonald’s John,' belonging to a class of which we should 
have more. Its object is to gather together all that can be 
learned of John’s life, and to shew how John’s personality 
and John’s writings shed light upon each other and upon the 
gospel. To promote a better appreciation of the gospel 
itself by promoting a better appreciation of John and the 
Johannine writings, is a fruitful idea. For if there is any 
one in the whole circle of the disciples possessed of a per- 
sonality, as disciple, eye-witness, actor, and author, which 
is calculated to help our understanding of the gospel, it is 
John. As combining in himself the evangelist’s position 
which was Luke’s, the prominence and marked character of 
Peter, the functions of epistle-writer and superintendent of 
the churches which were Paul’s, but having the advantage 
over these not only in special intimacy with Jesus, but in 
the variety of writings he has left to the church, John is 
the one through whose eyes it must be specially important 
for us to see the gospel. In the execution of its plan the 
book achieves a fair measure of success, notwithstanding 
imperfections due to its posthumous publication, as well 
as to the pulpit form in which parts of it seem to have 
been originally used. The notes are generally brief, and not 
very informing. In critical questions nothing is to be gained 
from it. John’s connection with the parties of his day, the 
doctrine of the Logos, the Paschal controversy, the relation 
of the fourth gospel to the Apocalypse and the Epistles, and 
similar res vexate, if handled at all, are handled feebly. No 


'The Life and Writings of St John, by James M. Macdonald, D.D., 
Princeton, New Jersey ; edited, with an introduction, by the Very Reverend 
J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Hodder & Stoughton, 1877. 
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attempt is made to discuss independently the question of the 
Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse. The writer relied 
on in this connection is Moses Stuart, whose extensive 
examination was good for its day, but is now but partially 
serviceable. Considerable space, however, is given to the 
consideration of the date of the Apocalypse. Reviewing the 
evidence offered by peculiar idioms, the character of the seven 
churches and the heresies troubling them, the presentation 
of the Jews as a people in their own land, the view of 
Jerusalem as not yet destroyed, &c., he concludes in favour 
of the earlier date, perhaps between 64 and 68. This review 
cannot lay claim to great ability. It exhibits an almost 
complete ignorance of the weighty turns of recent con- 
troversy, the authors mainly cited being Barnes, Lord, 
Hengstenberg, Stuart, Woodhouse, &c. The gospel is 
taken to be some twenty years later than the Apocalypse. 

The biographical and historical sketches are well done, 
and the book will prove useful, especially to pastors. It is 
a long way behind Conybeare and Howson, however, and 
leaves the life of John yet to be written. Among the best 
pieces of description are those which exhibit John in training 
under the Baptist and then under Jesus, and which estimate 
what he must have been as Galilean fisherman, Peter’s 
friend, the Lord’s associate. Among the influences which 
made him what he was, we miss a correct place for Salome’s 
personality. What Godet and Howson more justly value in 
that relation, Dr Macdonald seems to underrate. Some good 
things are said about the similarity and dissimilarity of Peter 
and John, the clear light in which the John of Galilee and 
Judea appears as compared with the indistinct picture of the 
John of Asia and Ephesus, &c. It is shewn how interestingly 
John, Peter, and Paul are connected by the geography of 
Asia, and how, perhaps at Miletus, John entered districts 
evangelised by Paul. It might have been well to supplement 
this by the statement that Peter did the same. How largely 
does the interpretation of Peter’s first epistle turn upon the 
fact that he writes to churches in Pauline territories, with 
which he had no original official connection ? 

We come upon an entirely different method of handling 
the Johannine writings when we turn to Godet and Luthardt. 
Their commentaries on the gospel, of which we have now the 
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completed translation from the Messrs Clark, of Edinburgh, 
are too well known to require more than mention. Only we 
must dissent from the fashion which has set in of depreciating 
the latter. In point of fact, the first edition of Luthardt’s 
work introduced a style of exposition which was welcomed by 
men like Alford, as preparing the way for a new appreciation 
of the Johannine writings. On questions of evidence, too, on 
the plan of the gospel, and similar topics, it set an example 
which has been of great consequence to succeeding writers. 
Both are men who have done admirable work, the German 
somewhat cumbrous, but distinguished by sobriety, genuine 
insight, and a power of reaching the heart of problems ; 
the Frenchman superior in lucidity, keenness of vision on 
fine points, easy management of his materials, and a capa- 
city of brilliant statement, which imparts the worth of 
novelty even to views in which others have led the way. 
These two books give what should satisfy most, that the 
idea of setting the date of the gospel so late as 170, 150, 
or even 130, has failed. They are admirably adapted to 
expose the feebleness of many of those speculations on the 
Philonic origin of the Logos doctrine, the non-progressive 
character of the narrative, &c., by which it has been sought 
to invalidate the apostolicity of the work. It is interesting 
to notice how Godet comes, by an entirely independent path, 
to much the same conclusion as Lightfoot on several points, 
such as the alleged silence of Eusebius and Papias. The Eng- 
lish reader has cause for deep gratitude in being put in pos- 
session of books which give so reliable a representation of 
what is felt on all hands to be a more serious problem than 
even the origin of the synoptical gospels. If we are indeed 
indebted for what the fourth gospel teaches as to the divine 
glory of the Son of Man only to the conceptions of some 
unknown intellect of the second half of the second century, 
or if there is nothing to come in between the simple records 
of the life of Jesus in the synoptists and the profound doc- 
trinal system of Paul, Christian faith in all that it holds its 
Lord to be may find the reason of the hope that is in it 
less clearly demonstrable. But if through the teaching of 
John, the eye-witness, the Lord’s own declarations on his 
real relation to the Father were early diffused throughout 
the church, and if our gospel gives us, by the hand of the 
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same John, a genuine narrative of the words and works of 
Jesus, the book’s early acceptance becomes intelligible, and 
we get the bonds to connect the synoptical view of Christ’s 
dignity with the dogmatic expositions of Paul. 

It is enough merely to chronicle the progress of the careful 
translation of Meyer.’ His great grammatical merits and 
the defects by which these are balanced, such as his lack of 
spiritual insight into the deeps of Scripture, and his inclina- 
tion to discover in the inspired writings the reflection of the 
Rabbinical ideas of the time, are well understood. Other 
books, such as Wichelhaus’s Academical Lectures on Matthew,’ 
we must pass by. But we may indicate, however briefly, 
the value of Weiss’s recent contribution.’ This volume on 
Matthew is intended to follow up his earlier work on Mark. 
His general position is that the Logia of Papias represent 
the original apostolic source of the first three gospels, dating 
about 67 a.p., and used first by Mark in connection with 
what had been received from Peter. Weiss’s book on Mark 
dealt scientifically with Storr’s idea that Mark is the first of 
the gospels. This more recent treatise is meant to estab- 
lish the priority of the Logia of Matthew as the most primi- 
tive source of the gospels. Thus Weiss is so far in harmony 
with Holtzmann in finding the twofold base for the synop- 
tists in Mark and the Logia. But he sets aside the hypo- 
thesis of an Urmarkus, as expounded by Holtzmann. He 
shews that what Mark used was, on the one hand, a narra- 
tive which he obtained from Peter, and on the other hand, 
the apostolical base of the Logia. Having previously 
endeavoured to exhibit so much of this Logia-base as can be 
discovered in Mark and the parallels to Mark, he now 
attempts a restoration of this primitive source of the 
gospels by a critical examination of Matthew and the par- 
allels in Luke, in view of Holtzmann’s idea that the oldest 
form of the base is to be found in Luke. 

Weizsiicker, who has reviewed Weiss in the Jahrbiicher 
fiir deutsche Théologie, considers him to have made good 
several of his most important positions. They seem much 
at one in holding that the Greek Matthew is a product of 


1 Matthew, vol. i. and Acts, vol. ii. T. & T. Clark. 1877. 

2 Academische Vorlesungen, &c. Halle, 1876. 

3 Das Matthiius Evangelium und Seine Lukas-Parallelen, erklirt von Dr 
Bernhard Weiss, &c. Halle, 1876. 
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the Logia and our canonical Mark; that the first gospel is 
planned upon the lines of an extension of the sketch of 
Christ’s life given by Mark; that the reports of the Lord’s 
words, as found in the Logia, are used in a free way in the 
Greek Matthew, the redactor of that gospel having wrought 
them up into paragraphs, and incorporated them in that 
form into the outline of the history of Jesus presented by 
Mark; that in many passages the sayings of Christ which 
were given in the Logia are contained more fully in Matthew 
than in Luke; but that, at the same time, we must look to 
the third gospel for their primitive form and connection, 
notwithstanding their appearing there not unfrequently in 
abbreviated style. But Weizsiicker thinks that Weiss has 
not made due account of the Judxo-Christian tendency of 
Matthew, and desiderates a still more exact reproduction of 
the Logia-text. He is of opinion, also, that it is where 
Matthew and Luke alone coincide in language that we get the 
best index to the idiom of the Logia, and that there is ante- 
cedent probability in favour of the idea that those linguistic 
features which are peculiar to Matthew only, are due neither 
to the Mark-base nor to the Logia, but to the canoni- 
cal redactor. In his judgment, therefore, Weiss misses a 
correct representation of the primitive foundation of the 
evangelical records by assigning to the Logia much that 
belongs to the Greek Matthew, although he is right in recog- 
nising the vigorous personality of Peter in those portions 
which he allows to proceed from the Greek redactor. The 
portions held to bear most clearly the impress of that hand, 
are those dealing with the Sabbath law, oaths, eschatology, 
the allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament, &c. 
Weizsicker himself would apply this criticism to prove our 
indebtedness, not to the Logia, but to the Greek Matthew, for 
a very large number of sections, such as Matt. i. 1, 2, 23; 
the blessings in v. 5, 7,8, 9; the interpretation of the parable, 
xiii. 86-43 ; Peter’s walk on the sea, xiv. 28-31; the expo- 
sition of the fifth commandment, v. 21-24 ; many of the won- 
derful events succeeding Christ’s death and resurrection, &c. 

Weiss’s book has a value not affected by the fact that it 
adopts a certain theory. It will help us to a better under- 
standing of the connections of the synoptists. It at least 
attempts to give us a more certain and less intricate stand- 
point for the criticism of the gospels. But it cannot claim to 
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have achieved what criticism has been long aiming at, an 
exhibition of the oldest form of our present gospels by a 
reproduction of the Logia of Matthew. The questions relating 
to the extent, contents, structure, and date of the apostolic 
base supposed to be found in the Logia are yet to settle. 

Little has been added of late to our knowledge of the 
book of Acts. Some popular works have been issued, such 
as Abbot’s Exposition, which gives a useful apparatus of 
commentary and illustration." We have also the completed 
translation of Zeller,? with Overbeck’s Introduction prefixed. 
Although its publication dates so far back as 1854, Zeller’s 
book still ranks as one of the best products of Baur’s school. 
The theory which it advocates has not its old interest now. 
But it is well for the English reader to gather at first hand 
from a volume so candid as this, what the true complexion 
of the Tiibingen hypothesis is, how the school was led to 
follow up the hints of Griesbach, Michaelis, and Schnecken- 
burger, and predicate a difference between the Paul of the 
Acts and the Paul of the Epistles, and on what grounds it 
concluded the book of Acts to be the work, not of Luke, 
but of an author of the second century who wrote with the 
special object of effecting a reconciliation between two 
opposed camps of early Christianity. It is interesting to 
watch the ingenuity with which this conciliatory aim is 
attempted to be made out, and with what ill-advised acute- 
ness the balance is exhibited which the book is held to keep 
up between Peter and Paul. But it is important to get 
from so representative a writer as Zeller the frank admission 
that the book of Acts is made account of in the Clementine 
Recognitions, and that whoever the person may be, there is 
but one author for gospel and Acts. This latter acknow- 
ledgment deserves renewed notice, in view of the desire 
still cherished by men like Scholten, and even Wittichen, to 
make out two distinct authors. 

We welcome a book of a different order from America, 
viz., the revised edition of Hackett.’ The weak points here 

1 The Acts of the Apostles, with Notes, &¢., by Lyman Abbott. London 
and New York, 1876. 

* The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles, translated by Joseph 
Dare. Edinburgh, 1875. 


8 A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles, by Horatio 
B. Hackett, D.D. First complete British edition. London, 1877. 
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are in textual and constructive criticism, as seen in the 
inadequate statement of the balance of readings in pas- 
sages like Acts xiii. 33, xx. 28, and in the summary fashion 
in which the we-passages are disposed of. But the gramma- 
tical exposition is very carefully executed, and the volume 
is marked throughout by cautious and well-considered inter- 
pretation. A good example of the method is seen in the 
discussion of Stephen’s speech. Stephen’s object is held 
to be twofold, namely, to shew—/irst, “‘that the charge against 
him rested on a false view of the ancient dispensation—not 
on his part, but on that of his accusers;” and secondly, 
‘“‘that the Jews, instead of manifesting a true zeal for the 
temple and the law, in their opposition to the gospel, were 
again acting out the unbelieving, rebellious spirit which 
led their fathers so often to resist the will of God and reject 
his greatest favours.” Of these two objects the latter is 
taken to have been the more prominent, both because it 
occupies so much space in the body of the address, and 
because it is presented at the end very much as the “ con- 
clusion at which he had been aiming.” Professor Hackett 
is aware that the great objection to this view is that it gives 
the whole speech a strongly aggressive and criminating 
aspect. But he gives the simple and reasonable explana- 
tion that Stephen was interrupted, and that, consequently, 
we are not to suppose that he would have concluded with- 
out pressing Christ upon them as the end of the law for 
righteousness. 

Recent literature on the epistles embraces some popular 
expositions which deserve mention, such as Neil, Venn, and 
Beets on Romans.’ The first of these volumes has mainly a 
homiletical value, although it gives at the same time a good 
analysis of the contents of the epistle. The second is chiefly 
a doctrinal exposition, not entering into the details of exe- 
gesis, but discussing fully the epistle’s teaching on justifica- 
tion and kindred subjects. There is a little vagueness of 
expression now and again, as when good works are declared 

1 The Expositor’s Commentary : Illustrated Notes on St Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, by the Rev. C. Neil, M.A. London. St Paul’s Three Chap- 
ters on Holiness ; or, An attempt to ascertain the exact meaning of the Sixth, 
Seventh, and Kighth Chapters of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by the 


Rev. John Venn, M.A. London. A Commentary on St Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans, by John A. Beets. London, 1877. 
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to be represented here as “essential to our final salvation, 
and the appointed means by which it is to be obtained” 
(p. v). This, however, is explained (p. 27) by the statement 
that ‘‘ while the sinner is justified as soon as ever he believes, 
and would, if he were to die the next moment, obtain eternal 
life; yet (if he lives) it is essential to his final salvation 
that he should walk in holiness of life to the very end of his 
course, and that if he were to return to a life of sin again 
he would infallibly perish.” It is curious to find it stated, 
apparently as something unexpected, that ‘‘ Calvin himself 
occasionally does not hesitate to use words that seem fully to 
admit this truth.” As if Calvin or Calvinism contemplated 
aught else by the grace of perseverance than that the life 
promised of God would be secured to us “‘ provided we strive 
to mortify the flesh,” as Calvin puts it in Gal. v.13. Mr 
Venn, we see, finds the close of chapter vii. ‘‘a veritable 
description of Paul’s own experience at the very time he was 
writing.” He takes the ‘‘creature” or “creation” in 
Rom. viii. to mean those in whom the new nature has 
been created. This view he adopts very much because it 
effects a new harmony between the close of chapter vii. and 
the general argument of chapter viii. In this he will get 
few to agree with him. But there is an admirable tone 
about the volume, and we are glad to see the good use made 
of some older expositions now too little regarded. We refer 
specially to Fraser of Alness’ Scripture Doctrine of Sancti- 
Jication, of which book Mr Venn says that it seems to “ enter 
more fully into and throw more light upon” this portion of 
Romans “than any other with which he is acquainted.” 
One of the distinguishing features of Mr Beets’s Commen- 
tary, on the other hand, is the care devoted to tracing out 
the exact sense of the terms used by Paul, in which he 
recognises the ‘‘ very alphabet of theology.” There is, how- 
ever, a great preponderance of the doctrinal over the exe- 
getical. The entire epistle is taken to be a development of 
five great doctrines—justification through faith, justification 
through Christ’s death, sanctification in Christ, sanctifica- 
tion through faith, and sanctification through the Holy 
Spirit (p. 308). This is neither adequate nor clear. Among 
other good discussions we instance one on assurance, which 
he conceives to be exhibited by Paul as effected by the Holy 
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Spirit, and as resting upon historical facts on which the 
understanding can reason. He points out that the apostle 
himself admits (vi. 1, 15) the danger of a lapse from this 
doctrine into antinomianism, but “ guards against it not by 
diluting our assurance, but by the teaching of chapter vi.” 
It is with melancholy interest that we open the next 
volume, Dr Eadie’s last contribution to the exegesis of the 
Word by which he lived.'’ The book lacks the condensation 
proper to a commentary prepared originally for the press. 
It has the diffuseness of class lectures. But Dr Cairns in 
his brief preface rightly claims acceptance for it as a work 
exhibiting its lamented author’s characteristic qualities as 
an expositor—scholarship, extensive research, and “ unfailing 
sympathy with the deepest thoughts and lessons of inspira- 
tion.” In several passages of disputed exegesis the correct 
view seems to be reached. This is the case with the rd wndéva 
cuivecdas iv rare brAinLeow ravrass, Which is taken (against Schott, 
Alford, &c.) to be “ an objective clause, dependent on ragaxaréous, 
and explaining the theme of the exhortation.” With respect 
to the source of the deliverance in 1 Thess. iv. 15, Dr Eadie 
thinks it cannot be referred to any of our Lord’s eschatological 
declarations which our gospels record, whether Matt. xxiv. or 
Matt. xxv. (with Luthardt), or Luke xiv. 14 (with Ewald), or 
the special promises in Matt. xvi. 27, 28; John vi. 44 (with 
Hofmann). He is also dissatisfied with Zezschwitz’s idea that 
this was one of the truths communicated in the forty days. One 
of the reasons assigned for rejecting the derivation from any 
of the passages contained in our gospels, namely, that the 
Pauline Epistles never quote our present gospels, requires 
more careful statement. The other, based upon the superior 
precision of the deliverance in the epistle, has great force. 
Whether Dr Eadie is equally right in dismissing Calvin’s view 
as insufficient, who thinks it probable that this utterance is 
called “the word of the Lord,” because it was taken ex ejus 
concionibus, is uncertain. But he is at least justified in 
setting aside as unfounded Jowett’s assertion that Paul never 
claims to have had anything imparted by special revelation to 
himself, and in pointing out how this apostle does affirm him- 
self to have had not a few such immediate revelations, as e.g. 


' A Commentary on the Greck Text of the Epistles of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians, by the late John Eadie, D.D. 1877. 
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on the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 23), the evidence and conse- 
quences of Christ’s Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 4, &c.), the posi- 
tion of believing Gentiles (Ephes. iii. 3), the peculiar mission- 
field (Acts xxii. 18-21), the statement in 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

The arguments once advanced by Baur and Schrader against 
the genuineness of the First Epistle receive as much notice as 
they merit, after their refutation by Reuss, Bleek, and Grimm, 
and their renunciation by Hilgenfeld and Jowett. Of these 
the only one entitled to much consideration is that drawn 
from the numerous historical references which, it is alleged, 
could be so easily obtained from the Acts by any writer who 
wished to pass off an epistle under Paul’s name. To this it 
is sufficient to reply, as is done here, that these epistles con- 
tain allusions which are not covered by Acts, such as Paul’s 
labouring with his own hand for support, and Timothy’s 
visit at Athens. The notion that the first epistle is but an 
“expansion of the narrative in Acts” is one that few will 
entertain now. We are more interested in the discussion of 
the idea favoured by Grotius, Baur, and Ewald, that the 
second epistle is really prior to the first. There is some 
temptation for those who affirm the Pauline authorship of First 
Thessalonians to look encouragingly on this theory of an 
inversion of the order. For one chief argument against the 
Pauline authorship is drawn from the difficulty of seeing how 
the report of the conversion of these Thessalonians could have 
been carried so far in so brief a space, and from the terms 
descriptive of the church, which are held to presuppose “a 
longer time to have elapsed since its formation than the 
history warrants.” Dr Eadie, however, is too cautious to be 
led astray thereby. He shews that there is nothing in the 
second epistle which can naturally be taken to have excited 
fears about the departed saints; and therefore that there is 
no ground for regarding the first epistle as intended to explain 
away misunderstandings which the doctrine of the second 
advent in the so-called second epistle had induced. It is per- 
haps over-subtle to discover an allusion made by the second 
epistle to the contents of the first, in the different tone given 
to the exhortation to industry. Not much can be safely based 
on the difference between the “ We beseech you,” as if that 
implied an expectation of their ready obedience, and the “ We 
command you,” as a formula indicative of a necessity for more 
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decided measures in reference to an evil which had become 
intensified in the interval. But there can be little doubt as 
to the conclusion that the two epistles in their present order 
fit in most naturally with each other. 

It is with saddened feeling that we contemplate the blank 
made by Dr Eadie’s decease. His professional career has pro- 
duced an impression upon his own denomination which will 
not soon fade. Neither were his services to the church gener- 
ally few or unimportant. As a member of the Revision 
Committee, and from an early period in his course one of the 
few Presbyterian ministers who have rendered effective service 
in wiping off the reproach of literary and theological barrenness 
from the Scottish churches, he deserves more than a passing 
notice. His early struggles, the resolute efforts of the boy to 
obtain knowledge (witness the picture of the youth reading 
Milton by the light of the flaming rope on his way to the scene 
of toil from his home at the hill-foot in the dark winter morn- 
ings), the man’s passion for books, birds, and bairns, his success 
as preacher and professor, and his devotion to the study of 
the divine Word, which took shape not only in his various 
commentaries, but in his History of the English Bible, all 
mark him out as no common individual. 

But if John Eadie will be missed from the ranks of inter- 
preters, what shall we say of another removal which we have 
the pain of reporting? The statement that J.C. K. von Hofmann 
is no more will be to many the intelligence of the decease of 
one of the greatest masters in theology. To the University of 
Erlangen the loss will be almost irreparable. This compara- 
tively small seat of the Protestant academic activity of South 
Germany has had a very considerable reputation in exegesis. 
To it belong such names as Olshausen, Harless, Ebrard, 
Delitzsch, Schott. Probably it had its most flourishing time 
when Delitzsch, Thomasius, and Hofmann were teaching side 
by side, supported by men of the ability of Frank, Herzog, 
Zezschwitz, Spiegel, &c. How it may fare with it now when 
it has been deprived of its great head remains to be seen. In 
many respects Hofmann’s was a rare personality. Possessed of 
uncommon grandeur of intellect, a profound insight into Scrip- 
ture, a fertile power of criticism, a marvellous capacity for 
teaching, a nature simple and modest as a child’s, an unfailing 
reverence for the word of God, and withal a many-sided man, 
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taking a foremost and liberal position in public affairs, and 
developing great wealth of originality in all that he touched, 
whether dogmatic, exegetical, or ethical, he has left few to 
match him. 

Born at Niirnberg on the 21st December 1810, he passed to 
the University of Erlangen in 1827, where he came under the 
influence of one whose character and preaching were a spiritual 
blessing to many, Professor G. Krafft. Removing to Berlin in 
1829, he spent several years there in private tuition and in 
the prosecution of historical studies, to which he devoted him- 
self with such zeal, that it became a question whether these 
might not be his vocation for life. In 1833, however, he became 
teacher of Hebrew and history in the Gymnasium of Erlangen. 
His work there led in the course of time to the publication of 
his Geschichte des Aufruhrs in den Sevennen and his Lehrbuch 
der Weltgeschichte. In 1835 he became repetent in the 
University, was made extraordinary professor of theology in 
1841, accepted a call as professor ordinarius to Rostock in 
1842, and in 1845 returned to Erlangen as Harless’s successor 
in the Chair of Theological Encyclopedia, Introduction, Ethics, 
and New Testament Exegesis. There he remained till his 
death, on the 20th December 1877, wielding vast influence 
over youth, and held in universal honour, ennobled by the 
king, chosen seven times pro-rector by his colleagues, and 
elected member of Parliament by his fellow-townsmen. In 
Hofmann, the retiring student, the man of taste, and the pa- 
triot met. Full of social feeling, possessed of a rich vein of 
quiet humour, a lover of music and poetry, who prized Goethe 
and Shakespeare above all writers, he took at the same time 
the deepest interest in the progress of the Fatherland, which 
he held to be bound up with the principles of the Reformation. 
The unity of Germany and freedom for Church and State, a 
regulated freedom reared on the broad lessons of history, were 
objects for which he never ceased to strive. 

We cannot attempt here any estimate of his theological 
position, or any criticism of the attempt made in his Wezssagung 
und Erfiillung and his well-known Schriftbeweis, to revivify 
the decadent dogmatics of Lutheranism by applying the 
results of the newer exegesis. Neither can we speak of the 
controversy excited by his views on the Atonement, in which so 
many of the foremost divines of Germany took part. But we 
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may advert to the value of his greatest contribution to biblical 
exposition, his Heilige Schrift neuen Testaments zusammen- 
hadngend untersucht. Of this, the sections embracing the Pro- 
legomena, the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, James, and 1 and 2 
Peter, Jude and James were issued in his life-time, while others 
have been left in a state warranting publication. Its general idea 
is to establish the credibility of the several books of Scripture, 
and exhibit the necessary places which they occupy in the con- 
nected chain of revelation which the Old and New Testaments 
are presumed to contain. This idea is carried out through a 
careful examination of the different portions of Scripture in their 
contents, historical positions, and relations to each other. The 
result should be a refutation of the Tiibingen construction of 
the Bible-books, and a vindication on the ground of science of 
that authority which we ascribe to them on the ground of 
faith. The work, though incomplete, is admitted on all hands 
to rank as one of the weightest and most novel contributions 
to the interpretation of the Word of God which our day has 
seen. It is no less massive in conception than penetrating in 
execution. By patient induction of facts it leads on to valid 
judgments on canonicity, inspiration, and the organism of 
Scripture. It gives us a clearer vision than can be easily 
obtained elsewhere of the historical character of revelation and 
the genius of the Bible as its authoritative record. Its particular 
solutions of exegetical problems are not unfrequently marked 
by a boldness which sets ordinary notions of grammar at defi- 
ance, and in rigorous verbal exegesis it is less reliable than 
Meyer. But it far surpasses Meyer in the power of unfolding 
the great design of the several books, and exhibiting the unity 
of the entire series of these memorials of God’s revealing presence 
in His people’s history. At every stage it displays the strength 
of a rare genius, stimulating thought, compelling us to look at 
old truths with new eyes, opening up magnificent views of the 
divine testimony in Scripture, and impressing with its own 
originality whatever it handles. As the last in a series of 
works animated with similar aims, it greatly helps the 
scientific conclusion that in the Bible we get our feet firmly 
planted upon a history of real facts, which gives life to the 
related doctrine, and which no fair criticism can transmute 
into myth. These facts he shews to lie at the basis of Chris- 
tian experience, so that without these objective realities the 
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subjective facts of the Christian consciousness remain an 
enigma, or an effect without a cause. Thus Scripture is to 
him not a book to be dealt with speculatively as a summary 
of divine ideas, but a record to be handled practically and 
historically as the memorial of the events by which God has 
progressively revealed Himself. In this track he has done more 
than most men in our time to establish the scientific founda- 
tions of our faith. In the spirit of lowliest submission to the 
Bible as God’s work in all its parts, he prosecuted his theolo- 
gical vocation, inspiring his students with his own reverence. 
In the same spirit, and with a modesty which characteristically 
left it as a final charge that the customary funeral oration 
should not be spoken over him, after a few day’s illness he 
passed over to the company of those who have overcome by 
the blood of the Lamb and the word of the testimony. 

Two volumes must be mentioned on the Catholic Epistles. 
The one deals with James,' and is chiefly remarkable for an 
attempted revival of two positions long since generally aban- 
doned. Mr Bassett holds that the epistle is addressed primarily 
to unconverted Jews. He finds evidence for this in the term 
the twelve tribes, and thinks that 1 Peter i. 1. bears it out. 
No proof, however, can be taken from Peter. For it is plain 
enough that his first epistle will not harmonise with the idea 
of its being addressed to any other circles than churches com- 
posed largely of Gentile Christians. Mr Bussett’s other hypo- 
thesis is, that the writer is James the son of Zebedee. The 
best use is made here of the scanty external testimonies which 
point in that direction. The argument turns chiefly, however, 
on a variety of internal coincidences between this epistle and 
the teaching of the Baptist, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
First Espistle of Peter, and events in Christ’s life with which 
the sons of Zebedee had some connection, such as the trans- 
figuration, the disputes recorded in Matthew xviii. 1, Mark 
ix. 34, the wish that fire should be called down from heaven, &c. 
These parallelisms are skilfully presented, and some of them, 
especially those from the Sermon on the Mount, have some 
force. But they do not sustain the inference drawn from them. 
The book cannot be said to contribute much to the solution of 
the real difficulties of the epistle. But the notes are careful, 
and the whole deserves study. 


' The Catholic Epistle of St James: a Revised Text, &e., by Francis Tilney 
Bassett, Bagster. 1876. 
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In Jelf’s posthumous work on John’ we have a commentary 
of the first rank, with marked characteristics, and altogether 
out of the beaten track. It is precisely what we should expect 
from the author of the well-known Greek grammar, It is 
distinguished by great grammatical exactness. It is not 
deficient in other excellencies. It has remarkable lucidity 
and a suggestive gravity of statement. It also expounds the 
dogmatic import of John’s peculiar terms so fully that it is in 
large measure a doctrinal commentary. But its great value 
lies in its grammatical discussions. Thus it renders a kind of 
service which is more necessary for John than perhaps for any 
other. In the Johannine writings it is specially difficult to 
trace the subtler lines of thought. The current moves so deep 
that often the surface presents the appearance of uniformity 
or repetition, where beneath there is the stateliest progress of 
ideas. It is most essential, therefore, to a correct estimate of 
John’s Epistles that the uses of moods, tenses, and particles 
be patiently analysed, while at the same time he must be 
approached, as the editor remarks, like one “ whose logic is 
contained rather in the idea than in the words, and with 
whom the separate links which make up the chain of argu- 
ment are so often apparently wanting.” 

One disadvantage attending the book is the want of any 
indication of the text Dr Jelf used. But we observe that in 
several notable passages he deserts Scrivener, e.g. in éygaya 
for ygépw (ii. 13); the omission of xgsoriv tv oxgni éAnrvdéra (iv. 
3); yrwoiueda for yiioxouey (iii. 18). Very large use is made of 
the classical authors. Side by side with Chrysostom, Gregory, 
and Irenzus we find the usages of Theognis, the Orphic Hymns, 
Demosthenes, and Plutarch cited in illustration of the sacred 
text. The notes on such matters as the oxoré in i. 5, the 
xadagifer in i. 7, the sense of ragdxAnrov (ii. 1), iAwouds (ii. 2), 
and the entire paragraph in iii.1-3, are eminently valuable. In 
fruitful application of vigorous grammatical and logical analysis 
we have had no English commentary to compare with this since 
the publication of Ellicott’s Epistles of Paul. 

We have the usual flood of books on the Apocalypse, most 
of which are of no value. In one, however, we have some good 
meditations. In The Symbolic Parables of the Church, the 


1A Commentary on the First Epistle of St John, by William Edward Jelf, 
B,D. Longman. 1877. 
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World, and the Antichrist,’ some of the apocalyptic emblems 
are thoughtfully handled. The book rightly aims at making 
Scripture its own interpreter, and proceeds on the general 
principle of viewing the symbols as prophetic parables. The 
Holy Bible, edited with various renderings and readings 
from the best authorities, by Messrs Cheyne, Driver, Clark, 
and Goodwin, has been already noticed in respect of the Old 
Testament section. Of the New Testament we simply say 
that it is so well done that we can only regret its not having 
attemped greater completeness. It would not be difficult to cite 
passages, ¢.g. Rom. vi. 17, &c., where a few extra words might 
have more correctly represented the case. A book so excellent 
will, we trust, be made still more useful in its second edition 
by additional notes, which may be given without great increase 
of bulk, on important parts of the epistles. The Bible with 
which the names of Messrs Gotch, Davies, Jacob, and Green, 
are connected’ takes a wider sweep, introducing into the text 
what the other records only in notes. It is a new version, 
founded on an amended text, and arranged in paragraphs. It 
gives great attention to the niceties of grammar which are so 
often missed in our English version. It avoids violent altera- 
tions, and appears on the whole to have made its object good. 

In textual criticism we have to record the discovery of a 
Syriac MS. of the New Testament by Mr Isaac H. Hall, of the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirit. Ceriani pronounces it to 
belong to about the ninth century. The gospels seem to 
follow the Philoxenian or the Harclean ; the Epistles are after 
the Peshito. Ziegler has published his Bruchsticke einer vor- 
hieronymianischen Uebersetzung der Petrusbriefe (Miinchen, 
1877), containing forty-nine verses of the first epistle and four 
of the second. Its exact value is not yet apparent, although 
Mr Sanday is disposed to claim it as a novelty which may 
prove important. A curious fact is noted as to 1 John v. 7. 
It appears that the Freising MS. used by Ziegler in his tala 
Fragmenta, contains the disputed passage in a somewhat 
altered form. As that MS. is held to belong to the seventh 
century at latest, it may rank as the oldest Latin copy in 
which the section occurs, and the statement must therefore be 


17. & T. Clark. 1877. 
2 The Holy Bible, according to the Authorised Version, compared with the 
Hebrew and Greek Texts, &c. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
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modified, that the MS. of the Speculum (which is of the eighth 
or ninth century) is the first. We call attention also to what 
is probably the most thorough investigation ever attempted of 
the contested reading in Acts xx. 28. It is by the hand of 
Ezra Abbot (in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1876), who 
has been induced to undertake the task by the discovery that 
men so eminent as Westcott and Hort incline to let the 
Sinaitic codex turn the scale in favour of és. There having 
been no complete investigation since Wetstein’s time, it is 
important to have the state of the case revised. It is done 
here with great skill, and the general result is for xugiou. Among 
other things it is shewn that, with only the apparent exception 
of Primasius, all the authorities for the old Latin, whose testi- 
mony is of any weight, support xvgiov. Mr Hort’s vindication 
of the reading jovyevjs O6¢ in John i. 18 is, however, the 
most interesting recent contribution to these studies. But the 
monograph ' demands separate consideration, and it can only be 
said here that a strong case appears to be made out. 
Stewart D. F. SALMonp. 


Art. VII.—Review of Literature on Church History for the 
Year 1877. 


Fed year has not been so productive of works on Church 
history as the year before it. No discovery of a long lost 
relic of the earliest Christian antiquity has startled the world 
and occasioned a great deal of writing and readjustment of 
theories and narratives. Still, the preceding twelve months 
have not been altogether barren. We propose to take the 
various more important books of the year, one after another, 
in the following order :—We shall begin with those books 
which go over the whole ground of Church history, or a great 
part of it, and then proceed to notice a little more carefully 
books which deal with particular epochs and subjects. In 
doing so we shall follow, where that is possible, the chronolo- 
gical order of the subjects discussed. 

The only book we have received which includes the nine- 


' Two Dissertations. Macmillan. 1876. 
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teen centuries, is Mr Reed’s Story of Christianity.’ It is a 
short, concise, and readable summary of the principal events. 
The arrangement is good, and the book is enriched with a 
good and useful chronological table. It ought to be very 
useful to the beginner who wishes to see the whole outline of 
his subject before he begins to work at special parts. 

Mr Matheson’s Spirit of Christianity’ is a history of the 
progress of Christianity up to the Reformation. His intention 
is to give, not so much the external facts of church history as 
to trace the inward flow of church life and feeling. The aim 
is an ambitious one. The extent of ground gone over is 
immense, and to do the work so as to produce results which 
would satisfy students, is a task beyond Mr Matheson’s 
strength. But the author has not attempted so much. His 
aim is rather to produce a popular work, not for the student, 
but for the ordinary reader, and in this respect he has done 
his work well, and it was a work well worth doing. Mr Mathe- 
son’s Spirit of Christianity gives, in a clear, picturesque 
way, the various stages in the progress of Christianity, from 
its birth-place in Judea, down through the Middle Ages 
to the great Reformation. He tries to fix the reader's atten- 
tion by titles which appeal to the imagination and act as 
pictures. He begins by describing the preparation of the 
world for Christianity, and its religious condition when 
Christianity came. The great pre-Christian religions of 
China, India, Persia, and Greece, he regards as strictly prepara- 
tory, the fuel to which Christianity brought the fire. The 
best part of these introductory chapters is that in which he 
describes the relation of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
to the earlier theological speculations of those great natural 
religions. 

Mr Matheson next describes the birth-place of Christianity, 
and the various sects and speculations among the Jews at the 
advent of our Lord. This is one of the most disappointing 
chapters in the book. The author has not made himself 
acquainted with the most recent investigations in this most 

' The Story of Christianity, complete in one volume, from the Apostles to 


the Present Day, by the Rev. Andrew Reed, B.A. Second edition. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1877. 

2 Growth of the Spirit of Christianity, from the first Century to the Dawn of 
the Lutheran Era, by the Rev. George Matheson, M.A., B.D. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1877. 
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interesting of fields, and his remarks are somewhat common- 
place. Under the title of “ Breaking up of home associations,” 
the work of Paul is described, and the home associations 
became extinct when Christianity became finally separate 
from Judaism, both really in ecclesiastical organisation and 
in the eye of the world. We cannot help thinking that Mr 
Matheson’s reading here has been somewhat limited, and we 
doubt very much whether the persecution under Nero had 
the effect he attributes to it. He does not mention the most 
potent of all the separative influences, the rebellion under Bar 
Cochab. Gnosticism is called an independent speculation of 
the child-life, and Montanism a moral struggle of the child-life. 
The sketches are both good; but we cannot homologate the 
author’s opinions about Montanism. Montanism was not the 
Protestantism, but the Plymouthism of the early church, 
and Plymouthism of a very bad type. The sketch of Cyprian 
of Carthage is good, however, although Mr Matheson’s inade- 
quate idea of the movement which came to the surface in 
Montanism prevents him from adequately realising all that 
was going on in the conflict between Cyprian and his 
presbyters. 

The child-life of the Church closed with the death of the 
old world, and what Mr Matheson calls its school-life began 
with the Middle Ages. Our author notices the new social 
ideas with which Christianity leavened Europe: the dignity 
of labour, the new position of woman, idealised in the rever- 
ence paid to the Virgin, and missionary zeal. The school-life 
of Christianity is that period when it is engrossed with the 
study of outward forms, and when the danger is that it shall 
become so engrossed with the forms as to forget its own 
spirituality. The danger is, lest mind be conquered by matter, 
and spirituality by materialism. Such forms were image 
worship, and what corresponded to it in doctrine and worship 
—transubstantiation, &. Mr Matheson sees in medizval his- 
tory three revolts against this materialism of the church: the 
first is fed by Mohammedanism ; the second comes in the rise 
of the Waldenses and the Albigenses ; and the third is inspired 
by Wyclif and the Lollards. The reader will find these 
movements very fairly described. We can scarcely homologate 
Mr Matheson’s main positions. The Mohammedan influence, 
it seems to us, is much better described by Dr Reuter than by 
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Dr ‘Draper, and we think that Mr Matheson has leant too 
much on that very ill-informed American author. But in spite 
of many shortcomings and misreadings of history, Mr Mathe- 
son’s is a good popular work, which cannot fail to prove both 
interesting and useful. 

Mr Philip Smith in his Students’ Ecclesiastical History' 
has gone over two-thirds of the ground traversed by Mr 
Matheson. He has produced a very carefully written and 
in the main trustworthy history of the first thousand years of 
the Christian Church. It is a fair candid statement of the 
great outlines of the history of the Church, and is enriched 
with a chronological table, and with a large number of those 
useful illustrations from the antique with which Mr Murray’s 
classical and ecclesiastical dictionaries swarm. The author 
has also contrived to write without much theological bias. 
The account of the origin of the organisation of the early 
church is fair and candid, and the descriptions of the early 
heresies and heretics shew the same character. Mr Smith 
has told us that he has followed Dr Schaff and Canon Robert- 
son, and he shares the defects of his guides. Like Schaff, he 
is apt to get lost in details and lose hold of leading principles. 
Like Robertson, he is too much an ecclesiastical lawyer to be 
a comprehensive historian, and is blind to the force of great 
spiritual movements, while he is learnedly discoursing on the 
decrees of councils. Our great fault with the book however 
is, that it is not up to date; Mr Smith does not seem to be 
aware of many things which have come to light since Dr 
Schaff finished his history. For example, the complete MS. of 
the First and Second Epistles of St Clement, as they are 
called, have been discovered ; and the discovery of the missing 
portion of the so-called second epistle has a very important 
bearing on the worship of the early church. Then the author 
accepts without question the common theory that in Acts vi. 
we have an account of the office of the deaconship. This may 
be true, but he should scarcely have overlooked the opinion 
growing in favour among scholars, that the chapter in question 
describes the origin of the whole Christian organisation, and 


1 The Students’ Ecclesiastical History : The History of the Christian Church 
during the First Ten Centuries, from its Foundation to the Full Establishment 
of the Holy Roman Empire and the Papal Power, by Philip Smith, B.A, 
London: John Murray. 1878, 
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that we have there the beginnings of presbytery. Then Mr 
Smith has evidently no acquaintance with the researches of 
Weingarten into the origin of monasticism, for he tells over 
again the hackneyed story of Paul of Thebes and St Anthony. 
Weingarten, we believe, has proved that those lives of hermit 
saints were religious novels, and that monasticism came into 
the Christian Church from the pagan monks of the Serapeum. 

We pass now to books of a more interesting kind, those 
which limit themselves to one special subject. 

In Christ and the Cesars,' the author works out in detail 
a suggestion made by him in his Kritik der Evangelischen 
Geschichte, published in 1841, that there is a parallelism 
between Suetonius’ Lives of the Cesars and the Gospel 
histories of our Lord. Christ and the Roman emperors are 
not in the author’s eyes mere contemporaries. The Saviour 
of men and the wearers of the imperial purple are both instru- 
ments in the hands of the same Power, which by means of 
those two opposing forces was working onwards to the same 
end in the East, in Greece, and in Rome. In more familiar 
language the author recognises the beginning of the Christian 
era to be that fulness of time in which the natural and super- 
natural history of this earth met together and coalesced. But 
this familiar idea is presented with such fresh vividness by 
Professor Bauer that his book is a very suggestive one. On 
the one side, he shews with great clearness the world-king 
seated on his throne in Rome, summing up in his own person 
every right and every law, having at bis absolute disposal 
life and death, mercy and punishment, and that over the 
whole known world. On the other side, there is the Lord of 
the Gospel histories, with His kingdom not of this world, and 
His absolute power over even the elements, and His place as 
ruler and preserver and judge of all things. And his aim is 
to portray the rise and growth of the two, and the final 
victory of the one over the other; for in the end imperial 
Rome fell beneath Christianity. According to Professor Bauer, 
the parallel is to be seen not only in the general conception of 
the two kingdoms, the earthly and the spiritual, and the two 
kings, Cesar and Christ, but also in the gradual development 
of the empire on the one side and of Christendom on the 


1 Christus und die Cesaren. Der Ursprung des Christenthums aus dem 
rémischen Griechenthum, von Bruno Bauer. Berlin, 1877. 
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other; and he asks his readers to see this ever opening out 
before them in a succession of pictures. Augustus was the 
prince of peace, who healed the wounds of the civil war, and 
calmed the troubled souls of men, by calling them to work 
together for the common weal. Tiberius revealed himself as 
the servant of the great organic self-dependent commonwealth, 
if only men would fall down and worship him. Nero posed 
as the friend of humanity, and devoted himself, as he said, 
to the service of mankind; while in all the aspirations of 
emperors of the Julian line there was as a background the old 
mythology of Greece and Rome. The emperors were the 
kinsmen and heirs of the old gods, and Mount Ida, where 
Anchises met Venus, was their meeting place between earth 
and heaven. 

Among the Julian emperors, it is Nero who seems to Pro- 
fessor Bauer to come into closest relations with Christianity. 
He who raised against the Christians the first and bitterest 
persecution, he whose beastly fury in the amphitheatre when, 
clad in the skin of a wild animal, he descended into the arena 
to tear and mangle the dying martyrs, perhaps first suggested 
the outline of the apocalyptic description of the great anti- 
christ who was to come, he who was the first antichrist 
of the Christian Church, was nevertheless an unconscious 
instrument in the spread of Christianity. Professor Bauer 
calls him a cosmopolite, but the word must be applied to 
Nero in its worst sense. He was the emperor who broke 
down all the national and political distinctions of Rome, by 
ruthlessly trampling under foot all that was peculiarly sacred 
to Roman feeling or prejudice. He disdained to be bound by 
any limits of law, custom, morality, or even decency. He was 
of no religion, and openly said so; he cultivated the rites of 
none, save perhaps of that Syrian goddess whose worship alone 
of heathen worships had been prohibited because of its licen- 
tiousness. He was a student, but especially of forbidden 
wisdom, of witchcraft and magic. He desired to attain to 
everything, to taste of everything, to feel everything, to be 
everything. He, more than any other mortal who passes 
before us in history, seems to have been inspired with the 
tempter’s suggestion, “ Ye shall be as gods knowing good and 
evil.” He, the first antichrist, stands out as the incarnation 
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of that morbid craving after the knowledge of evil, that 
vicious curiosity which came out later to confront the Church 
in Gnosticism and in Manichwism. And with Nero there is such 
a vile coolness in it all, that we may call him the apotheosis 
of the priggishness of modern culture in its worst form. Yet 
Professor Bauer, with all his disregard of the worst side of 
Nero, is doubtless right in shewing that he was of service to 
Christianity in making a clean sweep of Roman tradition, 
customs, morals, and religion. 

From the Julian line our author turns to the Flavian, and 
sees in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and even Domitian, the 
East taking possession of the West, and Jerusalem giving law 
to Rome. The Julian line sought their divinity in a fabulous 
descent from Venus, and Mount Ida was their sacred spot on 
earth. But when Vespasian’s soldiers started for Rome to 
seat their general on the throne of the Cesars, they hailed 
him as the God-appointed one, because sent in accordance 
with the promise of the Jewish oracles that a prince from 
Jerusalem should advance to rule over the universe ; the voices 
of the prophets seated Vespasian on the throne, and Judea 
Capta was the warrant for the divinity of their claim to the 
purple. As Nero destroyed the polytheism of Rome, so 
Vespasian and Titus, quite as unconsciously, established the 
monotheism of the Old Testament. They destroyed the king- 
dom of Judah as a nation only to make it live as a principle ; 
and from the time of Vespasian onwards there were Jews 
with ideas of a world-religion. Josephus, when recording the 
destruction of the temple, could say, “God has still the world, 
which is a better temple than Herod’s.” 

The last link in the chain of parallels Professor Bauer finds 
in that line of emperors who began with Trajan and ended 
with Marcus Aurelius. In Trajan’s reign the god from Ida or 
Jerusalem has given place to the Father of his people, and the 
enthusiasm of humanity has supplemented the reverence for 
divinity. Hadrian is a nobler Nero, with all the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of the last of the Julian line, sobered and regulated 
by the ideas of use and duty. He desires to know and be all 
things ; but it is because the emperor must be able to know 
and to do all that his people require at his hand. He seeks to 
gain new experiences and to acquire new knowledge, but not 
for the new sensations they may give him, or the fresh fillips 
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to jaded feelings. He seeks them to be able to rule better as 
a cosmopolitan emperor over a world-wide empire. And in 
Marcus Aurelius we have all this stoical enthusiasm for 
humanity based upon a higher appreciation of the gentler 
virtues than earlier stoicism could attain to. Bauer calls atten- 
tion to the similarity between many of the sayings of this 
emperor and some of the utterances of St Paul, and he thinks 
that the early apologists erred in declaring that there was 
such a wide separation between Christianity and the best out- 
come of Greek philosophy. His remarks do not seem justi- 
fiable ; the tendency of a system is not shewn simply by taking 
one or two of its noblest professors; and even if it were so, 
Christianity was fighting for existence and could not afford 
compromises, and heatheudom had to be overthrown, not 
purified. What more pathetic situation than that of Marcus 
Aurelius himself, persecuting Christianity, with Faustina for his 
wife and Commodus for his successor ? 

With Marcus Aurelius, Professor Bauer takes leave of the 
Cesars. Their work of preparation was done, and it remained 
for Christianity to enter and take possession of the place pre- 
pared for it. He is by no means so successful in his descrip- 
tion of the early history of Christianity and its parallelism 
with that of the empire. He of course points out how Chris- 
tianity had its cosmopolitanism, and its freedom from the 
earlier limits imposed upon the spirit of man by Judaism ; but 
we shall not enter into his critical account of the origins of 
Christianity. 

The book is an extremely suggestive one. Its chief fault is 
the fault of all parallels, an over-earnestness to make things 
square. We see this especially in his account of Nero and of 
Marcus Aurelius, and also in his statement of the various 
stages in the growth of Christianity. 

This volume on Christian Life and Practice in the Early 
Church’ is the last of M. de Pressensé’s series upon the begin- 
nings of Christianity. The three others were entitled Early 
Years of Christianity, Martyrs and Apologists, and Heresy 
and Christian Doctrine. The present volume contains an 
account of the ecclesiastical life in the second and third cen- 


1 Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church, by E. de Pressensé, 
D.D. Translated by Annie Harwood-Holmden. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1878. 
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turies, of public and private worship in the churches during 
the same period, and of the moral life of the Christians of the 
third and fourth centuries. It is in short a history of the life 
and usages of the Ante-Nicene Church, and might be taken 
as a companion and supplementary volume to Dr Fisher's 
Beginnings of Christianity. The book is so thorough-going, 
and embraces such a great variety of subjects, all treated in 
some detail, that it is impossible to do more than call attention 
to the more salient points. 

In his description of the training of the catechumens, M. de 
Pressensé has given a fuller and more interesting account than 
is elsewhere to be found, and has done so by taking advantage 
of and following very closely the descriptions and injunctions 
contained in the constitutions of the Church of Alexandria, 
discovered in the original Coptic a few years ago, and recently 
published. The lesson he draws from these carefully arranged 
details of instruction, and from the whole of the ceremonies 
connected with the dispensation of the sacrament of baptism 
in the Ante-Nicene Church, is that in the early church the 
ethical meaning of the ordinance was clearly kept in view, and 
the magical view of sacramental efficacy was kept well in the 
background. Had M. de Pressensé made use of the recent 
investigations of Caspari in Sweden and Swainson and other 
Cambridge scholars in this country, he might have found addi- 
tional arguments in the variations of the baptismal formula. 
Our author has shewn that baptism was always accompanied 
by confession and renunciation of sin; but these scholars have 
brought to light variations in the formula which shew that 
this confession was not to be a vague but a most pointed 
renunciation of the sins the catechumens were most liable to. 
Thus the oldest Saxon baptismal formula known makes the 
catechumens expressly renounce Woden and Thor and their 
other pagan divinities. 

M. de Pressensé has also understated the influences at work 
in introducing the idea of magical sacramental efficacy. It is 
no doubt true that the gradual disuse of adult baptism helped 
this, and that Origen’s theories gave a great impulse to the 
tendency ; but it should be remembered how much pagan 
science as well as pagan religion insinuated itself into the early 
theology of the church. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the cosmical theories of some earlier Greek philosophers 
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were present to the minds of some of the earlier Fathers, and 
Thales’ idea of the procreative power of water—water from 
which all things came—was read into the narrative of Genesis, 
and furnished a scientific basis for the idea of a magical 
second birth. 

By far the most interesting part of the present volume is 
the account of the early constitution of the church and the 
great ecclesiastical crisis of the third century, which resulted 
in the establishment of episcopacy in the fourth. M. de Pres- 
sensé has made good use of the investigations of Ritschl in his 
Entstehung der Alt-katholischen Kirche, and his conclusion 
would have been more exact had he followed his text more 
closely. There are few subjects on which the misuse of lan- 
guage has brought more confusion than the early constitution 
of the church. The various theories, however, may be reduced 
to two, both of which admit that there was no such thing as 
episcopacy in the apostolic church. One theory however asserts 
that the episcopate arose from the force of circumstances 
immediately after the apostolate had disappeared, and that 
bishops were the natural successors of the apostles, who were 
required to preserve the church from anarchy when the rule of 
the apostles ceased with their death. This is Rothe’s theory. 
The other theory alleges that the church during apostolic 
times was governed by presbyteries; it admits that from 
immediately post-apostolic times there seems to have been at 
least in some places a distinction between bishop and elder, 
but declares that this distinction was no more than must 
appear in any presbyterian church, and it is prepared to prove 
that episcopacy in the modern sense of the word was not pre- 
sented to the church as a theory until the time of Cyprian, and 
was not universally established as a fact until long after. 
This is Ritschl’s theory. Dr Fisher declares there is evidence 
for episcopacy from the immediately post-apostolic age; well, 
that depends upon what he means by episcopacy. There 
seems to me to be no idea of episcopacy in the modern ecclesi- 
astical use of the word until the publication of Cyprian’s tract 
on the Church. There was however in the third century a 
contest between the bishops and presbyters, and this contest 
is well described in M. de Pressensé’s three chapters on the 
crisis at Alexandria, the crisis at Rome, and the crisis at 
Carthage. It was at Carthage that the conflict assumed the 
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form of a combat of systems and a war of principles, and the 
triumph of Cyprian meant the future establishment of a 
diocesan episcopacy. It may be asked why the church threw 
off her democratic constitution for one more opposed to liberty, 
and the answers given have been various. M. de Pressensé 
gives four reasons—the rapid growth of the church, which 
made a firm central government necessary; the spread of 
heresy ; persecution ; and the spread of legalism in the church, 
driving out its spirituality and overcoming its freedom. But 
Ritschl’s bold hypothesis seems the simplest. Ritschl says that 
the change from presbyterian to episcopalian government in 
the Church is to be compared with the change from a limited 
or feudal to an absvlute monarchy. The king and people 
make common cause against the nobles. He explains why 
this should have taken place, but M. de Pressensé has not 
quite appreciated his reasons. M. Renan says that one of the 
problems dealt with in Clement’s letter to the Corinthians is, 
Who are the Church—tbe people, the office-bearers, or the 
inspired? And it was this question, Ritschl thinks, that really 
forced on the change in government. Montanism, with its 
supposed inspiration, its severe and lawless exercise of discipline, 
had seized upon the presbyterate; and the people, groaning 
under the tyranny of the Montanist revivalists, made common 
cause with the bishop, and secured the triumph of Cyprian’s 
sacerdotal episcopacy. 

M. de Pressensé’s account of the worship in the early Church, 
and of the moral life of the Christians, is not only an interest- 
ing, but an eminently faithful narrative. He might have found 
additional confirmation of his views about the extreme simpli- 
city of the early service in some of the fragments of the older 
liturgies. In one of them the rubric occurs, “ Here let the 
deacon command all the mothers to take up their children,” 
and through this little chink we see the family gathering in 
the house, and the babies sprawling over the floor, till at a 
more solemn part of the service the infant Christians are 
caught up and made to behave themselves. 

The book is well translated, and the notes are trustworthy, 
as indeed was to have been expected when Mr Elmslie revised 
them ; but is “at” a misprint for “to” on page 375, or has 
Mrs Harwood-Holmden mistaken Horace’s Lesbia for the name 
of a place ? 
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Dr Fisher’s learned and interesting book upon the Begin- 
nings of Christianity’ goes over the same ground as Bruno 
Bauer’s Christ and the Casars, but its scope is wider, and 
while it is a better history of the period, it is a much more 
staid and a much less suggestive book. The aim of the book 
is stated by the author to be—first, to describe the ancient 
Roman world, including both heathen and Jewish society, into 
which Christianity entered, and in which it established itself; 
secondly, to examine the New Testament documents from 
which our knowledge of the beginnings of the Christian religion 
must be derived; and thirdly, to discuss some of the most 
important topics connected with the life of Jesus and the 
apostolic age. There is nothing striking or original in the 
book, but the author has read, marked, and inwardly digested 
the best and most recent works upon his subject, and has pro- 
duced a fair and readable account of the times, and a very 
good representation of what he set himself to describe. 

He begins by describing the unification of mankind brought 
about by the Roman empire, giving special attention to that 
mental and moral preparation for the gospel which was partly 
the result of the Roman polity, and in a still greater degree 
was due to the entire development of the ancient religion and 
philosophy. In an instructive chapter he illustrates the 
striking saying of Laurent, that the coming of Jesus Christ is 
the providential justification of the conquering policy of the 
Roman senate. And he traces with great skill the awakening 
of the cosmopolitan feeling caused by the extent and character 
of the Roman empire, the spread of Roman jurisprudence, and 
the assimilation of mankind in language and in culture. The 
chapter on the decline of the popular religion is very good and 
instructive, but we miss the recognition of the belief in the 
genius of Rome which established itself on the ruins of the 
old belief. If Dr Fisher had condescended to read John Henry 
Newman’s novel, Callista, he would have seen how that great 
and sympathetic thinker seized and dwelt upon this wonderful 
belief in Rome as in a power which was eternal, and which 
would remain when the old deities had fled. 

The chapter on the state of morals in ancient heathen society 

1 The Beginnings of Christianity, with a view of the State of the Roman World 


at the birth of Christ, by George P. Fisher, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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has been very carefully written, and is quite trustworthy ; it 
contains all the facts needed to form an estimate of the state 
of the case, but might have been more graphically written ; 
while the chapter on the social and religious condition of the 
Jews at the birth of Christ is not so full and accurate as it 
might have been. 

A modern writer, Professor Clifford, ignorant apparently of 
the Christian religion save that side which has identified itself 
with the worst form of asceticism, says that Christianity has 
destroyed two civilisations. Does he know the state of society 
in the world into which Christianity came? It came into a 
civilisation where the favourite amusements consisted in gloat- 
ing over the bloody massacre or cruel tortures of men and 
women, or in listening to scenic representations more licentious 
than the modern stage in its most licentious times had ever 
dared to exhibit. It came into a civilisation whose religion 
pandered to the vilest excesses men are capable of; “who 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things: wherefore God also gave them 
up to uncleanness.” It came into a society where infanticide 
and abortion were not merely commonly practised, but were 
actually recommended by the wisest and most revered teachers 
such as Plato; where slavery furnished a constant source of 
vicious education for the young, and poisoned the life of the 
state by making all labour degrading; where licentiousness 
and cruelty, with their brood of unnatural sins and crimes, 
reigned almost supreme. And it should be noted too that 
Christianity came out of a world which on the moral side was 
almost as dead. It came out of Judaism at a time when 
Pharisaism, the Jesuitism of the Old Testament, was the ruling 
power, which had constructed a labyrinth of casuistry, and then 
used it as an instrument for evading the performance of moral 
obligations, and for committing iniquity under the apparent 
sanction of law. All this Dr Fisher has described with great 
accuracy and care. 

In the third portion of his task perhaps the most interesting 
chapters are those entitled “ Water-marks of age in the New 
Testament histories,” and “ The separation of the Church and 
the Temple,” and “ Christianity in the first century ;” but as 
these subjects will have to be discussed more fully with refer- 
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euce to other books under review, we pass them over for the 
present. 

In Les Evangiles' M. Renan continues his studies on the 
beginnings of Christianity, a study to be completed in a sixth 
volume which is to treat of the Church. The period under 
review extends from the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus 
to the suppression of the revolt of the Jews under Trajan. It 
is the darkest period in the history of Christianity, and yet M. 
Renan has been able to fill a volume of 550 pages in describing 
it. The scientific use of the imagination, as Professor Tyndall 
has it, has therefore entered very largely into the composition 
of the work under review, and we must regard it more as a 
series of brilliant suggestions than as a sober contribution to 
history. It is M. Renan’s idea that the three synoptical 
gospels, the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas, and the 
apocryphal books Judith, Esdras, and Baruch belong to this 
epoch ; and he has devoted a good deal of space to explain how 
they came to be written, and what light they shed upon the 
times, as if he knew all about it. It is a book to be read like 
an historical novel. The facts are not to be taken seriously, 
though the epigrams are good and the ideas are suggestive. 
According to M. Renan, there are three kinds of gospels—(1) 
those which were constructed out of oral traditions solely ; 
(2) those which were made partly from oral tradition and 
partly from previous MS. authority; and (8) those which are 
entirely second or third-hand. Of the first class there were 
two, he thinks—a Hebrew gospel, now lost, but quoted fre- 
quently in the writings of the earlier Fathers, and Mark’s 
Gospel. Luke’s Gospel and the Gospel called Matthew’s he 
quotes as instances of the second class; while Marcion’s Gospel 
and the apocryphal gospels belong to the third class. These 
are his opinions, but this is not the place to criticise them ; 
we must follow our author in what he has to say about the 
history of the Church. 

In a very brilliant and very suggestive chapter M. Renan 
describes the state of the Jewish people after the destruction 
of the temple by Titus, and shews how this event modified the 
character both of the worship and of the ideas of Judaism. 
It was the beginning of a strict separation between Jews and 


1 Les Evangiles et la Seconde Génération Chrétienne. Ernest Renan. Paris : 
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Christians. So long as the temple stood, Jewish Christians 
mingled with their non-Christian countrymen in the worship 
of the central sanctuary; but after its destruction there was 
only a mistaken idea of the meaning of the law to keep asunder 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. The destruction of the temple, 
however, while it removed one barrier, strengthened the other. 
The Sadducees and the Herodians disappeared, the Pharisees 
became the nation; and the Pharisees, who had lost in the 
fall of the temple everything distinctive but the law, cherished 
it with tenfold care, and resisted by their elaborate system of 
casuistry any attempt to give it the spiritual interpretation 
continually insisted on by Hebrew Christians. But when M. 
Renan proceeds to describe the Hebrew Christians, he begins 
with such a grave misstatement that it renders valueless his 
further details. According to M. Renan, Jewish Christianity 
was entirely of one type, the Ebionite. He makes no dis- 
tinction whatever between the Ebionites and the Nazarenes. 
He says that the Ebionites were the pious guardians of the 
primitive tradition about Jesus, and that their name is simply 
the common name for the members of the Church at 
Jerusalem, the poor saints. He calls special attention to the 
use of the term “poor” to denote piety, and according to 
his ideas the Ebionites bestowed that name upon themselves, 
while they were called by outsiders Nazarenes. Hence M. 
Renan holds that after the destruction of the temple by Titus 
all the Jewish Christians distinguished themselves by keeping 
the seventh day as the Sabbath, by the practice of ceremonial 
ablutions, by the assertion of the mere humanity of Jesus, and 
by hatred of the Apostle Paul. The Church at Jerusalem; the 
Church at Pella ruled over by Simeon the son of Cleopas, the 
eldest representative of the family of Joseph ; the Nazarenes ; 
and the Ebionites are all names for the Hebrew Christians. 
It will be seen that M. Renan ignores entirely the distinction 
found in the New Testament writings between “those of the 
sect of the Pharisees who believed” and the ordinary Jewish 
believers. It has commonly been held that the Ebionites 
represent the former and the Nazarenes the latter; that the 
Ebionites were the Jewish Christians who refused to accept 
the compromise come to at the Council of Jerusalem, and 
insisted that all believers should become Jews first, and then 
Christians ; while the Nazarenes loyally accepted this com- 
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promise. It is a common opinion that while the Ebionites 
joined the Essenes, and produced a great many heretical sects, 
of whom the Elkesaites were the most important, the Nazarenes 
were gradually lost in Catholic Christianity, and that they 
helped to make the Church gradually supersede its more 
simple worship by a service in which Hebrew elements and 
ideas were largely blended. This leads us beyond the limits 
of the volume under review, but it will be interesting to see 
how M. Renan will get over certain difficulties in his next 
volume, caused very much by his unwillingness to admit that 
there were Jewish Christians to begin with who believed in 
the divinity of Christ. 

There is a certain sympathetic appreciation in our author’s 
description of Clement of Rome, and his influence in the post- 
Apostolic Church. Clement, he says, was a true chief of the 
church and a bishop before the episcopate was established. 
His authority was acknowledged in Italy, in Greece, and in 
Macedonia. Almost an apostle after the age of the apostles 
had passed away, an after-birth of the discipleship, he was a 
pillar of that Church of Rome which, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, was becoming more and more the centre of Chris- 
tendom. But while the man is well pourtrayed, M. Renan’s 
description of the principles laid down in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and of the actual state and constitution of the 
church, is more epigrammatic than correct. There is just the 
necessary grain of truth in the statement required to give it 
meaning. The history of the ecclesiastical hierarchy is the 
history of a triple abdication, the congregation of the faithful 
handed over all their powers to the elders or presbyters, and 
the presbytery were at last content to see themselves repre- 
sented by one person, the episcopos ; and then the bishops of 
the Latin Church were induced to efface themselves in presence 
of one of their number, who is the Pope. The last process has 
only been finished in our own day. The creation of the epis- 
copate was the work of the second century. The absorption of 
the Church in the presbyterate was accomplished before the 
end of the first. M. Renan is pointed, but scarcely accurate. 

The chapter on the sects of Syria, though disfigured by the 
blunder about the Ebionites and the Nazarenes already alluded 
to, is extremely interesting and well worth attention, especially 
that part of it in which the author points out the relation 
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between the views and practices of the heretical Jewish sects 
and those of the Buddhists. 

M. Renan’s language and style are as felicitous as ever. 
What could be better than “cette incarnation de Iironie 
satanique qui s’appela Nero?” or than the description of the 
professional philosophers of the empire as “ces espéces de 
moines séculiers,” who had “une profession de pratiques 
ascétiques, un genre de vie particulier, un manteau ?” 

In a tract of 116 pages, Dr Kurz attempts to justify his 
thesis that the episcopate is an order of a different kind and 
higher grade than the presbyterates. This is a question which 
has long been in dispute in the Roman Catholic and other 
Episcopal Churches. The late Dr Duncan was accustomed to 
say, that all Christendom became presbyterian on an ordina- 
tion day ; and discussions like that of Dr Kurz shew us the old 
presbyterian polity lingering in the Church of Rome, making 
the permanent scaffolding of its complicated system. The 
question discussed is one on which two opinions are held and 
advocated, and the weight of opinion has always been against 
the view of the matter taken by Dr Kurz. Most learned 
ecclesiastical lawyers have followed the opinion of the great 
Thomas Aquinas, and held that the bishop is only a special 
kind of presbyter, and that there is really no fundamental 
difference in the orders. We presbyterians see in this admis- 
sion the recognition of the effects on the constitution of the 
church of the primitive presbyterian organisation, and have 
usually made use of it to prove that whatever be the present 
constitution of the Roman Catholic Church, it grew out of a 
simple presbyterian organisation by successive changes, which 
were unwarrantably introduced. Dr Kurz’s motive in writing 
his tractate is evidently to get rid of this inconvenient admis- 
sion. He says that the identity of the two orders rests on the 
“superficial view,” that in the primitive church bishops and 
presbyters are one and the same; and he founds his opinion 
on the extraordinary notion, that the bishop was the apostle, 
and that the apostle is peculiarly a Christian, while the pres- 
byter is peculiarly a Jewish, ecclesiastical title. This is really 
the gist of his argument. It therefore rests on a whole series 

1 Der Episcopat der hichste vom presbyterate verschiedene Ordo, historisch- 
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of misrepresentations. It is not true that bishop and apostle 
are the same; and it is true that bishop and presbyter are 
identical in the New Testament. It is not true that bishop 
and apostle are specially Christian, while presbyter is specially 
Jewish. All three are equally of Jewish origin. Apostle was 
the common technical name for the delegates or ambassadors 
sent on any special service to foreign synagogues, &c.; while 
Paul's rules given to be observed in the case of the election of 
a bishop, are very slightly modified from the rules to be used 
in choosing the chief of the synagogue. 

Last year we described the great mass of patristic literature 
which the discovery by Bryennios of the entire text of the two 
epistles of St Clement called forth. Professor Lightfoot, like 
other editors of St Clement, had to revise and complete his 
work.' He did not publish so early as his rivals, and we 
were not able to include his volume in last year’s review. We 
have no reason, however, to regret the delay, as it has enabled 
Dr Lightfoot to take advantage of another remarkable dis- 
covery, second only to that of Bryennios. A few months after 
Bryennios had published his complete Greek text of the two 
epistles, Mr Bensley, of Cambridge, found, among some Syriac 
MSS. recently purchased by the university, a Syriac version of 
the entire text of the epistles. In the present volume Canon 
Lightfoot has given a very interesting account of the discovery 
of the MSS., and has gone over them and collated them with 
great care. His general conclusions about the text are “that 
the three MSS.—the one in the British Museum, the Con- 
stantinople MS., and the Syriac MS.—give three distinct 
authorities for the text. Each has its characteristic errors, 
and each preserves the genuine text in some passages where 
the other two are corrupt. The stream must be traced back 
to a very remote antiquity before we arrive at the common 
progenitor of our three authorities. This follows from their 
mutual relations. Of our three authorities, the one in the 
British Museum is the most trustworthy.” 

The newly discovered portion of the First Epistle of St 
Clement forms about one-tenth of the whole, and stands 


1S. Clement of Rome: An Appendix containing the newly-recovered por- 
tions. With Introductions, Notes, and Translations, by J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. 
Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, Canon of St Paul’s, 
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immediately before the final prayer. It contains an entreaty 
to the Corinthians to heal their schisms, an elaborate prayer, 
and another appeal. There does not seem much basis for 
historical deduction, but Canon Lightfoot is disposed to draw 
one or two inferences. The imperiousness of the appeals 
enable us to understand more fully the secret of papal domi- 
nation. It was Rome speaking to the provinces. The Epistle 
of Clement gives direct denial to the Tiibingen statement that 
there was antagonism between the teaching of St Peter and 
St Paul which came out in an entire dislocation in the early 
history of the Christian church, and especially of the Church 
of Rome. The epistle lends confirmation to the recent inter- 
esting discoveries of De Rossi, that the chief stronghold of 
Christianity in Rome during the earliest ages was the impe- 
rial palace itself. Canon Lightfoot concludes from the liturgi- 
cal portion of the epistle that there was at that time no 
authorised written liturgy in use in the Church of Rome, but 
that the prayer was modified at the discretion of the officiating 
minister; under the dictation of habit and experience 
these prayers were gradually assuming a fixed form. He also 
draws some interesting conclusions respecting the doctrinal 
teaching of St Clement, and respecting the canonical use of 
this epistle. 

Canon Lightfoot is of opinion that the newly-discovered 
portion of the so-called second epistle plainly shews that it is 
a homily or sermon, but throws no light upon its date, place, 
or author. 

Dr Schlau’s little monograph on the Acts of Paul and Thecla' 
is a very thoroughgoing piece of work. It consists of seven 
sections arranged in three chapters. The first chapter -deals 
with the text and the contents of the book; the second with 
the history of the book and the history of the legend in the 
early Church ; while the third contains discussions on the theo- 
logy of the work, and on its relation to the New Testament 
writings. In the first chapter Dr Schlau gives a very full 
account of the various manuscripts, and of the different edi- 
tions and versions of these famous “ Acts.” In his history of 
the subject he deals separately with the history of the book 


' Die Acten des Paulus und der Thecla und die diltere Thecla-Legende ; ein 
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and with the history of the legend. He traces testimonies to 
the existence of the book in the West, through the decree of 
Gelasius, the Ambrosiast, and Jerome to Tertullian; and in 
the East through Simeon Metaphrastes and Nicetas of Paphla- 
gonia to Basil of Seleucia. It will be seen that the book was 
known in the west earlier than in the east. The legend of 
Thecla, the martyr-disciple of Paul, appears earlier, and is 
more widely diffused than the “ Acts.” To us the most interest- 
ing subject connected with these “ Acts” is the light they cast 
upon the theology of the early Christian church, and their 
value for this depends very much upon the exactness with 
which we can estimate the date and place of composition. We 
doubt whether this can be done with sufficient accuracy to 
make the book of very great value. Dr Schlau admits that 
students have given very different estimates. Some have 
placed them early in the second century, others have relegated 
them to the fourth. Our author prefers the earlier date. As 
to the theory of the “ Acts,” Dr Schlau follows Dr A. Ritschl’s 
opinion, that the writer gives Paul’s opinions distorted and 
popularised to suit the popular theology of the period, when a 
great many remains of pagan ideas corrupted the theology of 
the New Testament Epistles. 

Dr Germann, in his history of the Thomas-Christians,’ has 
done a very laborious and meritorious piece of work, but it is 
somewhat dry reading. He begins by quoting from the life of 
Gregory the Illuminator, the Apostle of the Armenians, the 
story of meetings between Christians and Hindoos on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and with accounts of Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise among the Himalayas. He then proceeds 
to give an account of the legendary lives of St Thomas, who is 
supposed to have carried the gospel to India, and even to 
Japan. The most interesting chapter is undoubtedly that in 
which the autbor tries to prove that the missionary to the 
Hindoos was Pantznus, the tutor of Clement of Alexandria, 
and the first of the famous lecturers in the catechetical school 
at Alexandria. He has also some interesting notices of the 
relations subsisting between Syria and Hindostan, and between 
the Nestorians of Syria and Asia Minor and the Hindoos. 
The Thomas-Christians got their monophysite views, he thinks, 


' Die Kirche der Thomaschristen, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Oriental- 
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from Alexandria and the schismatic Jacobite bishops there. 
He has also collected a good deal of information about the 
dealings of the medizval Church with India and the ancient 
Indian Christian churches. 

In the second portion of his book Dr Germann describes 
the Thomas-Christians in their intercourse with the European 
conquerors of India—with the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
English. The old Indian Christian churches shared the fate 
of the schismatic churches of the East at the hands of the 
Jesuit missionaries of Rome in the seventeenth century. They 
were flattered, cajoled, persecuted, betrayed, all in turn. Their 
liturgies were tampered with, their books of devotion seriously 
altered in the Propaganda presses, and all manner of quarrels 
and dissensions were industriously fostered and spread. During 
the Dutch rule they fared better. It appears that Rome is 
doing her best to win them over just now, and in 1876 there 
was a schism in the church caused by Roman intrigues. 

There is a deal of confused theological feeding about the 
book, but it is dry reading. 

Passing from early to medieval Church history, one or two 
interesting books claim our attention. 

Archbishop Trench’s course of twenty-nine lectures on the 
history of the Medizval Church,' if they are not very valuable 
to the scholar, are a very interesting guide to the beginner. 
They are written in a pleasing popular style, and their general 
character may be judged from the fact that they were originally 
delivered to a class of young ladies in Queen’s College, by a 
lecturer who was prepared to admit that young ladies had 
brains, and yet felt it right to remember that his class was a 
class of girls. The lectures give a fair general view of the 
church and its life in the Middle Ages, but do not shew 
special acquaintance with any one particular period. The 
lecturer too loses a good deal of time and space by his habit 
of gentle moralising. Dr Trench rightly dates the beginning 
of the Middle Ages much earlier than is usually done, and 
includes the period of the wandering of the nations. The 
Middle Ages, according to his ideas, begin with Gregory I. 
The chapters which are perhaps the most interesting are those 

1 Lectures on Medieval Church History, being the substance of Lectures 
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describing the struggle between the Pope and the Emperor, 
the rise and spread of the mendicant orders, Wyclif and the 
Lollards, and the movement in Bohemia begun by John Hus, 
In short, Dr Trench describes episodes better than the general 
march of events. 

The lectures are written in a broad catholic spirit, although 
occasionally Dr Trench’s ecclesiastical sympathies have pre- 
vented him doing full justice to his fellow-labourers in the 
same field. This comes out especially in the remarks made 
upon Boniface, the so-called apostle of Germany. It is quite 
true that Boniface no longer holds the high place given him 
in earlier ecclesiastical histories, but that is not because 
modern church historians have any special spite against the 
Anglo-Saxon monk, but simply because it is better known 
now what he really did. There is no doubt now that Boniface 
was not the first to bring Christianity to Germany, and there 
is no doubt also that he looked on what he called schism to 
be quite as bad as if not worse than paganism. We may 
believe that Boniface did a great work, and we may also admit 
that the unification of the church under the papacy was not 
without its good results at that time; but these opinions should 
not prevent us giving full justice to the predecessors of 
Boniface, nor expressing as strongly as need be reprobation 
of his tyrannical conduct. It is impossible now, and has been 
impossible since the publication of Rettberg’s investigations 
into the earlier history of German Christianity, to call Boniface 
by his old name of the “ Apostle of Germany.” Similar criti- 
cisms might be passed on the chapter on the German mystics. 
Dr Trench seems to have ignored the more recent investiga- 
tions of Dr Carl Schmidt. Altogether the lectures are rather 
milk for babes than meat for strong men; but that babes 
should be asking for the milk of medizval church history is 
a hopeful sign. 

We noticed the first volume of Dr Reuter’s History of the 
Religious Illumination in the Middle Ages" last year. It 
has now been completed, and deserves a more careful review. 
The period included in the book begins with the end of the 
eighth century, and ends with the end of the thirteenth. 

1 Geschichte der religiisen Aufklirung im Mittelalter, von Hermann Reuter. 
Vols. i. and ii, Berlin: Hertz. 1875-77. 
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It is the period which saw the growth and consolidation of 
the papacy, and is therefore a time when free-thinking was 
also treason. Dr Reuter has undertaken to trace all the 
various streams of free thought which appeared during these 
Middle Ages, which united in the fifteenth century in the 
renascence, and which in the sixteenth inspired by religion, 
became the Reformation on its humanist or Socinian side. 
According to Dr Reuter, the peculiar characteristics both of 
orthodoxy and of free-thinking during the Middle Ages arose 
from the legislation of Charles the Great, and the general 
conceptions on which that legislation was based. The empire 
of Charles was almost half pagan, but he legislated for a 
catholic Christendom, which by a legal fiction was supposed 
to be co-extensive with his empire. The consequence of this 
was that heathens and semi-heathens were included within 
Christendom simply by force of law, and were forcibly made 
to become, if not Christians, at least like Christians. The 
results of these rough and ready attempts to make the world 
as then known the kingdom of Christ, were as lasting as they 
were injurious. They debased Christianity. They brought 
inside the Christian church multitudes of men who in tone 
and feeling were pagans, and so made Christianity itself half 
pagan; and they confused Christendom with the Roman 
empire, and gave a dangerously political aspect to a kingdom 
which is not of this world. The orthodox Christianity of the 
Middle Ages was the outcome of a mutual accommodation on 
the parts of pagans and Christians, forced together into a 
political Christendom by the masterful genius of Charles the 
Great. The history therefore of Christianity on its intellectual 
side during the Middle Ages is the history of the gradually 
intensified combination of Christian spiritual ideas with pagan 
superstitions; and on its outward side Christianity becomes 
more and more a political organisation, a world moharchy. 
The history of free-thinking or opposition to the prevalent 
type of Christianity is therefore the history of tendencies 
opposed, not so much to the spirit of Christianity as to this 
debased and materialist type of it. And our sympathy is as 
often with the free-thinker as with the defender of the faith. 
The medizval free-thinker might be a man who simply tried 
to disentangle Christianity from the paganism which had 
become almost inseparable from it; or he might be a man 
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who opposed the political character of Christianity; or he 
might be one who sought spiritual life in sources outside 
Christianity at all in a revival of the old paganism. 

Examples of the noblest kind of free-thinkers are to be 
found in Agobard of Lyons in the tenth century, and Beren- 
garius of Tours in the eleventh. Both of these men spent 
their lives in protesting against abuses in doctrine and ritual 
which had grown to be part of the church's life, and which 
had come from the incorporated paganism. Agobard of Lyons 
was a man who more than any other influenced his age intel- 
lectually. He was a free-thinker in the sense that he was in 
permanent opposition to the dogmatic theology of his day, but 
this dogma was not what we should call Christian dogma in a 
pure form. It was a mixture of Christian ideas and pagan 
superstitions. The title of one of Agobard’s books shews us 
his position. It was written against image worship, and is 
called Liber contra eorum superstitionem gui imaginibus 
et picturis sanctorum adorationis obsequiwm deferendum 
putent. In other controversies, especially with Fredegis of 
Tours, he endeavoured to maintain the spiritual side of 
Christianity against a debased, mechanical, and magical 
Christianity which was then the popular form. Fredegis was 
a strict advocate of verbal or mechanical inspiration. Agobard, 
on the other hand, contended that the historical character of 
revelation must at all hazards be maintained. In this contro- 
versy we have just the difference between a theory of inspira- 
tion founded on the pagan wares or soothsaying, and one 
founded on the conception of the Hebrew prophecy. The 
controversy between the mechanical or paganised and the 
spiritual conceptions of Christianity was carried out along the 
whole line of theology. Fredegis defended the idea of death 
by the judgment of God, which was the theological substratum 
of trial by combat, while Agobard argued for a belief in the 
course of Providence. The so-called orthodox theologian 
defended the immaculate conception of the Virgin, and tran- 
substantiation in the Eucharist on the same purely mechanical 
principles, and was opposed by the spiritual free-thinker. 
While the tenth century produced a free-thinker of this high 
type, it was also not without men of the lower types, men 
who struggled against the corrective power of the church, but 
those men did not take a very prominent position as heretics, 
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for in the tenth century the desolation of the empire gave 
occupation to reckless and lawless spirits. They became 
political agitators. 

In the eleventh century Christianity was fast crystallising 
into a secular empire, with so little spirituality about it that 
it could not feed the spiritual desires of men, and this century 
saw an immense development of the free-thinking spirit on its 
worst side. Men had fancied that the second coming of Christ 
would end the present dispensation at the end of the tenth 
century. As if relieved from a great dread, the peoples of 
Europe broke forth into wild license. A classical revival took 
place in Italy. Men went to Virgil and Horace for the spiritual 
enlightenment they could not find in the church, and the pagan 
inspiration brought with it pagan vices. This first renascence 
was as full of beautiful immorality as the latter renascence of 
the fifteenth century. At the court of Hugo, king of Italy, a 
revived paganism reigned supreme. In this century, however, 
spiritual Christianity also ventured to raise its protest against 
the materialist doctrines and worship which claimed its rever- 
ence. Berengarius of Tours took the place which Agobard of 
Lyons had filled a century earlier. The political machinery of 
the church however was too strong for him, and Christianity 
had not yet shaken itself free from the paganism which had 
been incorporated with it. Lanfranc and Hildebrand made 
short work of Berengarius. The spiritually-minded man had 
no chance against the ecclesiastical politician, and the Chris- 
tian people were not yet so leavened with Christianity as to 
create a spirit of reformation. The fruits of the demoralisation 
of Christianity into Christendom were still too apparent. 

The twelfth century had its own peculiarities. It was the 
period of the crusades, when the spirit of wandering seems 
again to have taken possession of the Germanic nations, and 
sent them forth from the West into the East. There was a 
sort of universal movement. Wandering guilds of workmen 
went from city to city. Wandering bands of students went 
from university to university. There seemed to be a universal 
break-up of national and local life, and a spirit of restlessness 
was abroad. From our point of view we have to observe a 
spirit of scoffing eclecticism. Men made game of all things, 
even the most solemn. Students’ songs still survive which 
were parodies of well-known hymns. This eclectic spirit on 
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its best side was represented by Abelard and his pupils. 
Abelard was the first great free-thinker who based his criti- 
cism on eclecticism. He strove to harmonise the pre-Christian 
revelation in classical literature with the Christian revelation 
in the Scriptures. The matter presented itself to him in this 
way that Christianity was in the mass an improved promulga- 
tion of the natural moral law. Theologically his system was 
on one side a revival of Pelagianism; but looked at more deeply 
it was a system which left out the deeper parts of Christianity 
and the deeper parts of morality in order to be thoroughly 
eclectic. Abzlard’s relations with Heloise shew the half-pagan 
renascence side of his eclectic Christianity. 

From Abzlard onwards to the end of the thirteenth century 
we can trace the influence of the same eclectic spirit. In the 
thirteenth century however it took a deeper and more decidedly 
anti-Christian tone. The influence of the crusades was making 
itself felt. Men were awakened from a dream of religion which 
they felt in waking hours to be unworthy of the name of reli- 
gion, and a sceptical fit seized many. Then the crusaders 
brought back from the East the seeds of that subtle Eastern 
poison which elevates the craving to know evil, and to fathom 
the abysses of sin, into the basis of the religious feelings. A 
pantheistic mysticism with a dark fringe of immorality became 
a common form of unbelief. Averroeism flourished and found 
disciples all over Europe. In his second volume, Dr Reuter 
traces to this root the heresies of the Cathari and the Albi- 
genses and other medieval pantheistic sectaries. On one 
side, the new spirit displayed itself in a worship of nature, as 
opposed to the worship of the supernatural. The lighter forms 
of unbelief are seen in the troubadours of the south and in the 
trouvéres of the north of Europe. In one form we see in it 
the spirit of revolt against that asceticism which claimed to be 
of the essence of religion, but on the other it was a revolt 
against moral law which claimed a supernatural sanction. The 
physical science of the period displayed too this spirit of boyish 
revolt against authority, which was persisted in just because it 
was revolt. Men of science all dabbled in magic or in forbidden 
knowledge. Free-thinking took the form of an eclecticism 
founded on the principle that nothing that is natural can be 
wrong. In a series of very interesting sketches Dr Reuter 
traces the spread of this eclecticism in various forms through- 
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out the thirteenth century. He shews it in William of 
Auvergne, who, following Raymond Lully, founded the com- 
parative study of religions; in Francis of Assisi, with his 
strange friendships for birds and beasts and creeping things ; 
in the eccentric heresies of the Franciscans; and in the book 
of the Eternal Gospel of William of St Amour. He shews it 
in Joachim and Amalrich of Bena, who tried to prove in their 
medieval way that Christianity was as old as creation. He 
shews it in the Brethren of the Free Spirit and other licentious 
sectaries. The work closes with a brilliant description of the 
age of the Emperor Frederick II., the wonder of the world, as 
he was called, who, the peasantry of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries firmly believed, would come to earth again, and 
again be the malleus monachorum who were oppressing them. 

Few more instructive books than this of Dr Reuter’s have 
been published of late years, and we can confidently recom- 
mend it as a safe guide through the mazes of the history of the 
medizval sects. 

The history of the Archbishopric of Hamburg-Bremen’ is 
no dry archeological study, but a most interesting account of 
missionary enterprise in the north of Europe from the eighth 
to the thirteenth centuries. Herr Detrio makes no mention 
of the early Celtic missionaries; he passes hastily over the 
work of the Anglo-Saxon preachers ; his history really begins 
with the wars of Charles the Great against the pagan Saxons, 
and the rough and ready conversions to Christianity which 
accompanied them. It was part of Charles’ policy to have all 
his subjects Christians, and the bishopric of Bremen was 
founded to help the policy out. The capitulare de partibus 
Saxonice was the charter of church power in those northern 
regions. Herr Detrio, we are glad to learn, is of opinion that 
Charles’ forced conversions and other dealings with the Saxons 
were not such sanguinary affairs as some historians declare 
them to have been. He points out that from the first 
there was what we may call an Erastian type of Christianity 
among the Saxons, and a peculiarly national form of church, 
German was used in many instances in the services, and there 
was a decided desire to have little to do with Rome. One 
result of these endeavours of Charles was to make earnest- 


1 Geschichte des Erzbisthums Hamburg-Bremen bis zum Ausgang der Mission, 
von Georg Detrio. 2 vols. Berlin: Hertz. 1877. 
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minded men fix their eyes on the north as a sphere of mission- 
ary enterprise. Ansgar, the apostle of the north, dreaming 
his dreams of missionary adventure and martyrdom in the 
cloister at Coure, was only one of a distinguished band of 
missionaries who were fired by meditation upon the great 
designs of Charles, and who christianised the Danes and the 
Swedes. Lewis the Pious, who followed out his father’s 
designs rather as a Christian than as a statesman, founded the 
archbishopric of Hamburg, and made it the metropolitan see 
for the far north, with Ansgar as the first primate. From Ham- 
burg as a centre, pious missionaries went forth all over the 
north, and in spite of many reverses, planted Christianity among 
the savage peoples. Then came a heathen reaction, caused 
doubtless by the decay of vital godliness in Europe. During the 
civil wars among the princes of the race of the Carlings, Ham- 
burg was united to Bremen. Missionary enterprise languished, 
and Christianity itself seemed doomed to become 

The revival of the empire under Otto the Great revived the 
church of the north. Adaldag, the Archbishop of Bremen- 
Hamburg, was a worthy successor of Ansgar. His success, 
however, brought the temptation of worldly prosperity, and he 
began to aim rather at strengthening his principality than at 
using his episcopal powers for advancing the cause of missions 
to the heathen. But missions were not altogether neglected, 
South Norway was converted. Christianity was preached in 
Iceland, in North Norway, in the Islands, and even in Green- 
land. ll this took place in the close of the tenth century. 

The conquest of England by the Danes brought the English 
and the Saxon missionaries together, and we read of inter- 
change of sympathies and partnership in work. And so the 
tide of missionary enterprise went on, sometimes flowing, 
sometimes ebbing, during the first two centuries of the exist- 
ence of the mission see. At length a great bishop, Adalbert, 
whose life was written by Adam of Bremen, was seated on the 
chair of Ansgar. His first act was to send an encyclical letter 
to the whole of the clergy throughout the north, reminding 
them of their duties, and inciting them to their missionary 
work. He reorganised and put life into the church of the 
north. His energy brought him into collision with a good 
many of the princes of the various provinces; with Harold 
Hardrada, with Osmund, &c. Adalbert generally carried his 
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point. He divided the Wend country into three new bishop- 
rics; he instituted six new bishoprics in Denmark, and he 
appointed two bishops over the Finns. Herr Detrio is inclined 
to believe that his missionaries crossed over from Green- 
land into America, and settled in Massachusets. Although 
by no means eager to submit himself to Rome, we find him 
insisting frequently on Romish usages and customs—eg. on 
the celibacy of the clergy. In short, he seems to have done 
for North Europe what Queen Margaret was then doing for 
Scotland; but his aim was not so disinterested as hers. He 
had dreams, never realised, of a Patriarchate of the North, 
rivalling Rome and Constantinople. These ideas of Adalbert’s, 
however, were bequeathed to his successors. In the great 
fight between Hildebrand (Gregory VII.) and the Emperor 
Henry IV., the Archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen took the 
side of the emperor against the pope. The schemes of 
Gregory were resisted in the diocese, and for some time there 
was fierce war between the Bishop of Hamburg-Bremen and the 
Bishop of Rome. Gregory ordered the division of the diocese, 
and the restoration to Hamburg of its old privileges. Leimar, 
the archbishop, refused to obey. He was excommunicated by 
the Pope; but this only made him independent of Roman 
jurisdiction. The popes, however, managed to checkmate the 
ambition of the northern prelates by stirring up enemies within 
their diocese. They encouraged the claims of Hamburg and 
Magdeburg ; and when these cities were made the seats of 
independent sees, as they were by Innocent, the old metropoli- 
tan see lost much of its power. We have not space to trace 
its history further. To the middle of the thirteenth century 
it continued to be the missionary bishopric, true to its ancient 
ideal ; and the papacy, true to its instinct of government, 
continued to thwart it inevery way. As fast as new territories 
were Christianised by the missionaries from Bremen, Rome 
interfered to make them bishoprics entirely independent of 
the parent or metropolitan see, until at last it succeeded in 
effectively crippling a bishopric which at one time threatened 
to become an independent patriarchate, solely because of the 
vigour of its evangelistic zeal. 

M. Haréau in this little monograph upon Bernard Délicieux' 


! Bernard Délicieux et 0 Inquisition Albigeoise (1300-1320), par B. Haréau, 
Member de I’Institut. Paris : Hachette et Cie 1877, 
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does not bring us in contact with the Albigenses as they existed 
before the Dominicans and the Inquisition were settled down 
on them, and so we are not called upon to discuss whether 
they were true Protestants or a set of people like the pan- 
theistic libertines who gave Calvin so much trouble after- 
wards in Geneva. In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the old heresy had been very much stamped out, and the Inquisi- 
tion had become a useful engine for procuring wealth to the 
church. Bernard Délicieux was a Franciscan monk, who 
fought the Inquisition for nearly twenty years in the interests 
not so much of religious as of civil liberty. 

The Dominicans and Franciscans had swarmed into the 
Thoulouse lands, and had settled down at Alby and other 
places—the Dominicans fiercely orthodox according to the 
orthodoxy of the day, the Franciscans always with a secret 
weakness for people with “views.” Bernard Délicieux, as his 
character is drawn by M. Haréau, was a thorough Franciscan, 
with all the Franciscan weakness for tendency to unorthodoxy 
and queer views which comes from a sympathetic nature 
unendowed with moral firmness. He first appears as the 
defender of the orthodoxy of a man who had just died in the 
arms of the Franciscans, and who had been accused by the 
Inquisition. And his friendship with Arnold of Villanova— 
he was accused of getting poison from him to kill the Pope 
with—shewed his tendencies. The most remarkable thing 
about the man was his wonderful personal charm—St Francis 
had it too—so that whenever he was present he could persuade 
people to do things that they afterwards repented. He is 
almost a Jesuit in his power to influence kings and women, 
with almost a Jesuit’s indifference to means, whether persua- 
sion, intrigue, or even falsehood, provided only an end, which 
he thought right or good, were obtained. He was a thorough 
Franciscan—a thorough contrast to the brute force, moral and 
material, of the Domini Canes. He also thoroughly under- 
stood the art of popular agitation. Before his time it is 
evident there were strong and real grievances intensely felt 
by the people of the province. Bernard made the people shew 
their grievances, and so convince the civil authorities; and 
when the king came round to inspect, he stirred up all the 
neighbouring country, including places that were not actually 
oppressed, to feel for their brethren and fear for themselves, 
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For a time he succeeded. But in the end the brute force of 
the Dominicans proved more than a match for the finesse of 
the Franciscan, and the laymen whom he had helped and 
inspired were crushed by the Inquisition, and compelled to 
bear witness against him. His whole life, however, is a bright 
episode in medieval church history. 

Dr Paul Tschackert, a disciple of Dr Hermann Reuter, whose 
history of medieval free-thinking we have already reviewed, 
has written one of the most interesting of the monographs 
which have appeared during the course of the past year. His 
subject is the famous Peter d’Ailly,’ the great liberal church- 
man of the fifteenth century, the schoolman whose writings 
Luther records that he studied with intense enthusiasm. Dr 
Tschackert is one of those rising young theologians in Germany 
who are seeking to discover the sources of the Reformation in 
the two preceding centuries. He disdains the easy hook- 
making of Ullmann’s Reformers before the Reformation, and 
seeks for the beginnings of the Reformation within and not 
outside of the medizval church. His great fault is a thoroughly 
German one. He believes too much in the State and too little 
in the Church. Nevertheless he has done a good service to 
church history in bringing out the part which nationalities 
played in creating the Reformation ; he errs in paying almost 
exclusive attention to that one among many causes. Dr 
Tschackert points out in his short introduction the influence 
of the crusades directly in bringing Europe under the rule of 
the Pope, in making Europe a monarchy in which the Pope 
was king, and indirectly promoting the growth of the feelings 
of nationality which was to overthrow the papacy. Meanwhile 
the great schism took place, and men felt that Christendom 
had at least two heads, and yet they were getting on pretty 
well. The schism broke the spell of a united Christendom 
with the Bishop of Rome at its head, the earthly counterpart 
of the one Kingdom in heaven ; and people began to appreciate 
the ideas of Marsilius of Padua and William of Occam, and 
could say without feeling guilty of blasphemy, Papam non 
expedire esse wnicum pro ecclesia. In the fifteenth century 


1 Peter von Ailli (Petrus de Alliaco), sur Geschichte des grossen abendlén- 
dischen Schisma und der Reform-Concilien von Pisa und Constanze, von Dr 
Paul Tschackert, Anhang, Petri de Alliaco anecdotorum partes selectz. 
Gotha: F, A. Perkes. 1878. 
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these various ideas were seized by certain liberal churchmen, 
at the head of whom were John Gerson, chancellor of the 
University of Paris, and Peter d’Ailly, who strove to give them 
practical shape. Their idea seems to have been to take advan- 
tage of the spirit of nationalities for the purpose of transforming 
the papal absolute monarchy into a constitutional one. Their 
scheme was to make the pope a nominal governor, and place 
the real power in the hands of a general council, which would 
really become the representative of a confederation of national 
churches. The principle of federal government was to take 
the place of the old imperial policy of the Middle Ages. They 
failed because, though Dr Tschackert does not see it, it is only 
a religious revival that will produce a Reformation of the 
church, and they left religion out of account. 

Dr Tschackert divides the life and life-work of Peter 
d’Ailly into four great divisions—the preparation for his life- 
work, or the period embracing the first thiry-four years of his 
life; his connection with the universities and the court ; bishop 
in the service of the curia at Avignon, and on the floor of the 
Council of Pisa ; cardinal and at work at the Council of Con- 
stance—and these really represent his life work. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the second of 
the first section, where the author gives an account of Peter 
d’Ailly’s doctrine of the church, which underlay all his 
reforming activity. Dr Tschackert does not claim for d’Ailly 
any great originality of thought. His ideas were taken mostly 
from Peter Dubois, a Parisian advocate; from William of 
Occam, his great master in philosophy and theology ; and from 
the learned Italian Marsilius of Padua. His theories were as 
cosmopolitan as the confederation of national churches he 
wished to weld together by means of a council. He took them 
from France, England, and Italy. 

Three principles, according to Peter d’Ailly, went to make 
the church. Christ is the foundation, the Holy Scriptures 
give the architect’s plan, and faith cements the edifice. This 
church is infallible, but the infallibility belongs to the universal 
Church and not to any particular church or churches. D’Ailly 
held fast by the medizval idea, that faith is assenus and of the 
nature of intellect, and so he could not get rid of the concep- 
tion of infallibility ; but he did his best to place it at the 
vanishing point. Infallibility did not belong to the pope, 
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nor to the council, but only to the whole church. The power 
of the church was purely spiritual, and moreover there is no 
ruling caste in the church. What power the church had 
belonged to the whole church—clergy and laity. Office in the 
church did not mean lordship, but service. These were the 
ideas which ruled his practical attempts at reform. Dr 
Tschackert shews how he tried to put them in practice in his 
own life, as teacher, as court preacher, as bishop, and as cardinal 
The book concludes with a catalogue of d’Ailly’s writings, and 
with a few typical selections from his sermons and letters. 
Professor Lechler’s monograph on John Wiclif,’ translated 
by Dr Lorimer, deserves more attention than we usually give 
to a translation, because it is in some respects a new book. 
Professor Lorimer has cut out some parts of the German 
original, and he has enriched it with notes of his own, embody- 
ing a great deal of new and interesting information. Dr 
Lechler has long been recognised to be the chief living autho- 
rity on Wiclif, and his elaborate monograph, first published 
in German in 1873, is only the last of a series of attempts to 
give us a knowledge of the life and times of the great English 
reformer. The great value of the book consists principally in 
the fact, that it is founded to a large extent on unpublished 
writings of Wiclif’s, which are not to be found in this country. 
The connection between the Lollards and the Hussites was the 
means of attracting a great many of Wiclif’s writings to 
Bohemia. The Bohemian monasteries were secularised some 
years ago, and many of the writings of Wiclif, long hidden 
away in their recesses, were transferred to the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. There they were found and studied by Dr Lechler, 
and the result is this elaborate monograph. Dr Lechler has 
given us a list of those still unpublished, and we hope that 
the Clarendon press will for once forget that its main duty is 
to publish books that will command a ready sale, and issue a 
good edition of the works of Wiclif. In the book before us, 
Dr Lechler traces the beginnings in England of that desire for 
reformation which culminated in Wiclif. His English pre- 
cursors, according to our author, were Robert Grosstete, bishop 
of Lincoln ; Henry Bracton, William of Occam, Richard of 
1 John Wiclif and his English Precursors, by Professor Lechler, D.D. of 


the University of Leipsic. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes, by Peter Lorimer, D.D, 2 vols, London: C, Kegan Paul & Co. 1878, 
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Armagh, Thomas Bradwardine, and the author of Piers Plough- 
man. Allthese Dr Lechler thinks were reformers before the 
Reformation. They were reformers, in the sense that every 
man is a reformer who attempts to correct a prevalent abuse ; 
but to call them reformers before the Reformation, is to bring 
them into a special and misleading connection with the great reli- 
gious revival of the sixteenth century, and to suppose them under 
the guidance of principles of which they were quite ignorant. 

The life of Wiclif is extremely well told in these volumes, 
and his career is traced with as great accuracy as is now 
possible. Like many other great men, Wiclif is known more 
by what he did than by what he was, and where he was 
brought up. We know where he was born, and the family to 
which he belonged ; but we know little else about his early life. 
We do not get on firm standing ground until the Reformer 
became master of Balliol College, Oxford. Here Professor 
Lorimer has made some real additions to our knowledge of 
Wiclif. He has proved, beyond a doubt, that John Wiclif, 
Master of Balliol, the Reformer, was not John Wiclif, Fellow 
of Merton, and was John Wiclif, Warden of Canterbury, and 
so has settled the confusion which the presence of two John 
Wiclifs at Oxford at the same time produced. He has also 
given us some interesting information about Wiclif’s studies 
and philosophical sympathies ; but we must correct the some- 
what ludicrous mistake he has made of speaking of Johannes 
Scotus Frigena as the realist leader. He means Johannes 
Duns Scotus. It should also be remarked that if the Scotists 
were realists in philosophy, they were realists of a very imper- 
fect type ; and it was among the Scotists, as opposed to the 
Thomists, that the theological scepticism arose which gained so 
much strength from a nominalist basis. Professor Lorimer is 
more at home examining the Master of Rolls series than in deal- 
ing with medieval theology. We have no space here however 
to enter into the interesting geographical details of Wiclif’s 
public life, and we pass on to look at the broader aspects of the 
man and his work, which Professor Lechler invites us to study. 

Our author divides Wiclif’s theological work into three 
periods—(1) his assertion of the power of the State against 
the power of the Church; (2) his assertion that the Bible is 
the rule of faith, and his translation of the Bible into English ; 
(3) his attack upon the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
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Professor Lechler has very conclusively shewn that it was 
Wiclif’s denial of the temporal and even of the spiritual 
supremacy of the pope that was at the bottom of his first 
quarrel with the court of Rome and with the prelates of Eng- 
land. He was a skilful constitutional lawyer, and it was his 
legal knowledge of the constitution, both of Church and State, 
that led him to hold such decided opinions upon the relative 
jurisdiction of pope and king. He denied that the king was 
the pope’s feudatory in any sense, and he declared that in civil 
matters the king had power over the servants of the pope 
His first position was, that the king and parliament could 
impose a tax on the clergy in time of war. His arguments 
upon this subject are just a reproduction of those in the well- 
known tract, A dialogue between a soldier and a cleric on 
the power committed to princes—a tract which has long been 
attributed to William of Occam, but which some recent critics 
are disposed to give to Peter Dubois, a Parisian advocate. 

These constitutional questions were really at the bottom of 
all Wiclifs reforms, and it is just because he and others, 
Peter d’Ailly for example, had the constitutional question 
always in view, that they cannot be compared with the leaders 
of the great Reformation. Professor Lechler shews that this 
question de dominio was at the bottom of most of the reforma- 
tory movements in the fourteenth, and he might have added 
in the fifteenth century ; but he has somewhat unduly magni- 
fied the importance of Wiclif in the struggle. Wiclif 
certainly went further than many of his contemporaries. He 
widened the sphere of the dominiwm of the State until it 
included both the imperium and‘ sacerdotiwm ot the old 
canonists; but this does not make him a better reformer. It 
only shews that he was more of an Erastian than his fellow- 
workers, and less able to see that there is a spiritual power 
which does belong to the Church and not to the State. 

Wiclif’s labours to give the people the Bible in the English 
tongue are well known, and need not be dwelt upon here. Dr 
Lechler devotes one short chapter to his views upon the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper. He does not notice that Wiclif’s 
doctrine is not unlike Occam’s, and somewhat resembles 
Luther’s theory in its third and final form. 

We cannot pass from our notice of this very important work 
without declaring that in our opinion Dr Lechler, in common 
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with many other biographers of Wiclif, have begun their work 
with a somewhat imperfect knowledge, not only of medieval 
theology, but also of the great religious currents of thought and 
action which belonged to the Middle Ages. Fuller knowledge 
of these things would have enabled them to give a somewhat 
truer estimate of Wiclif’s relations both to his own times 
and to the Reformation. The truth is, that in all his theolo- 
gical conceptions Wiclif is the mediaeval and not the Refor- 
mation divine. 

The great Reformation of the sixteenth century was a 
religious revival which had for its intellectual fruit a scheme 
of doctrines which vividly shewed sinners that they must go 
directly to God for salvation, without intervention of saint or 
church. The vivid spiritual intuition of the great Reformation 
epoch is the intuition that pardon from God is at the begin- 
ning and not at the middle or end of the religious life. There 
were theologians before Luther, and before Wiclif, for that 
matter, who held that the sinner was dependent on God’s grace 
alone in salvation, and that it was not his but Christ’s merits 
that saved him. The whole of the liturgy and hymns of the 
medizval church declare this. But what the Reformation did 
was to make this so plain that everyone could see it by declar- 
ing that the Christian is pardoned at the beginning of his 
Christian life; and if he is pardoned to begin with, then he 
cannot merit his forgiveness. This latter thought is not in 
Wiclif at all, and in all other test matters he occupies the 
stand-point of the medizeval theologian. The lack of knowledge 
of medizval theology is a serious one when the biographer 
begins to estimate Wiclif’s theological position with regard to 
the theological movement of the time, and the contributions 
he really made to the theology of his own day. Nowhere is 
this want more apparent than in the sections on the doctrine 
of redemption and on personal salvation, and especially in his 
seemingly total inability to estimate the real value and bearings 
of the fact he has so carefully and so brilliantly established, 
viz., that Wiclif did not quarrel with the mendicant orders, as it 
is commonly supposed he did, until he began to speculate on 
the doctrine of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
truth is, that most of our Protestant church historians, when 
they describe medizval theology, are too apt to take that 
aspect of it which was dominant just before the Reformation 
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—that elaborated by Duns Scotus, and called Scotist, as opposed 
to Thomist, to be the theology of the Middle Ages. We do not 
say that Professor Lechler has done this, but he is apt to lay 
stress on statements of Wiclif which in words approach the 
maxims of the Reformation theology, and which were neverthe- 
less commonplaces in Thomist theology. If we except Wiclif’s 
doctrine of the church, we question whether any of these 
quotations so fondly made by his biographer could not be 
paralleled in the writings of Thomas Aquinas himself. 

But as we have said, Professor Lechler’s inability to appre- 
ciate the medizvalism in Wiclif comes out most strongly in 
his strange lack of ability to make right use of the fact that 
Wiclif did not, as is commonly supposed, begin by denouncing 
the friars, but was rather to some extent in sympathy with 
them. The truth is that Wiclif’s whole scheme of reform was 
framed on the lines laid down by Dominic and Francis of 
Assisi. Only he was an English patriot as well as a pious 
man, and his patriotism had already forbidden him to put the 
Church above the State. When we go far enough back, we 
tind that the foundation of the medizval doctrine of the atone- 
ment is found in Anselm’s theory—Anselm who was William 
Rufus’ Archbishop of Canterbury. The theory of Anselm still 
forms the framework of the orthodox doctrine, but it was 
worked out by him in a purely metaphysical way, and does 
not determine how men can lay hold of the salvation won by 
Christ. Anselm suggests that the merit of Christ may be 
appropriated by men who live a life like Christ’s. This sug- 
gestion was seized on by the great Bernard, and became the 
mainspring of a whole series of medieval revivals. Imitatio 
Christi was the watchword of the medizval religious life from 
Anselm down to the time when Thomas 4 Kempis made the 
phrase immortal in his famous little book. The practical 
question then arose, How can Christ be imitated? and men 
went to the Bible to see; and in the picturesque medieval 
way, they looked at the outside aspects of Christ’s life as they 
were recorded in the Bible, and proceeded to imitate them. 
Our Lord was poor; they would be poor too. He was unmar- 
ried; they would live a life of celibacy. He was obedient ; 
they would vow themselves to be obedient also. He went 
about preaching to the people; they would have no settled 
home, and go about preaching also. And so there arose 
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and spread over Europe the mendicant orders, the Domi- 
nicans or Preaching Friars, and the Franciscans or Minor 
Friars, with their tertiary orders, to include people under some 
vow who could not quite leave the world. Of course we all 
know what came of it—a corruption worse than the evil the 
revival arose to cure. But the main elements in the whole 
movement were these—appropriation of Christ’s merits by 
imitation, the doctrine of evangelical poverty which was the 
imitation, and spreading the news by means of poor preachers 
(the Dominicans were called the order of the preaching monks). 
These are the very elements in Wiclif’s scheme for reforming 
the church in England. His plan is Dominic’s over again, 
only he was an Englishman, and not a Spaniard, and so did not 
believe in centralisation so much. He thought more of indi- 
vidual strength and power, and believed in self-capacity. This 
is just what Lechler and all Wiclif’s biographers have missed. 
They see him defying the Pope, and so jump to the conclusion 
that he was a reformer of the Reformation type. Why, every- 
body was defying the Pope in the fourteenth century, and 
during nearly half of it a large portion of the great order of 
the Franciscans was calling the Pope Antichrist, and was 
preaching against him in every city and province in Northern 
Europe. They have been led away by this one circumstance, 
and have forgotten how the man’s whole spiritual nature was 
interwoven with the guiding spiritual principles of his genera- 
tion. His evangelical poverty was just the evangelical poverty 
of Francis of Assisi and Dominic and the mendicant orders. 
His poor preachers were the Dominicans over again without 
the organisation. 

With all the defects which we have felt obliged to point out, 
Lechler’s monograph on Wiclif is a good and instructive book, 
and we are glad that it has found such a competent and appre- 
ciative translator in Professor Lorimer. 

Coming to modern times, we have to congratulate the editor 
on the publication and translation of the eighth and conclud- 
ing volume of Merle D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation.’ 
It includes a history of the Reformation in Spain and England. 

1 History of the Reformation in Europe in the time of Calvin, by the Rev. J. 
H. Merle D’Aubigne, D.D., translated by William L. R. Cates. London : 
Longmans. 1878. 
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The most important work upon this later period which has 
been published during the past year is Henke’s Modern Church 
History.’ The first volume was published in 1874; the second 
has recently appeared. These volumes contain the lectures on 
modern Church History which the late Professor Henke was 
accustomed to deliver to his students. They are exceedingly 
full and complete. The first volume contains an account of 
the rise and spread of the Reformation. It is divided into 
three portions. The first describes the Reformation in 
Germany and Switzerland ; the second shews it spreading out 
over Europe, in France, England, Scandinavia, Poland, Italy, 
and Spain; while the third deals with the Separatists and 
Sectaries, the Mystics, Anabaptists, Unitarians, and Socinians. 
The second volume goes over ground not so often traversed. 
It describes the new Roman Church as that was reorganised 
at Trent, and more especially the influence of the Jesuits. 
It then proceeds to the Lutheran Church, and describes the 
controversies which agitated it, the Formula Concordiae, 
Syncretism, Pietism, and the Moravian Brethren. In the 
Reformed Church the lectures describe the gradual develop- 
ment of doctrine in the controversies in the Dutch, French, 
and Swiss churches, and the volume ends with an account of 
Methodism. The book is well worth translating. 

From Strassburg we have a short treatise on Calvin’s Ethical 
System,? which will repay study. Dr Lobstein finds these 
main principles in Calvin’s moral philosophy :—the objective 
basis of the new moral life is election ; the subjective principle 
of the new life is faith; the condition and presupposition of 
the new life is Christian freedom, and the normative principle 
of the new life is the Decalogue. The new moral life is 
founded on and nourished by penitence ; it is tested and con- 
firmed by self-denial. This new moral life finds outlet in the 
family, in the State, and in the Church. Its ideal aim is 
Christian perfection. 

Canon Perry’s English Church History* is not a book to 

1 Dr E. L. Henke’s Neuere Kirchengeschichte, nachgelassene Vorlesungen 
Sur den Druck bearbeitet und herausgegeben, von Dr W. Gass. Halle: Lippert. 
1874-78. 

i Ethik Calvin’s in ihren Grundztigen entworfen. Lin Beitrag fur 
Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik, von Lic. Theol. P. Lobstein, Priv. Docent 


an der Universitat Strassburg. Strassburg : Schmidt, 1877. 
3 The Student’s English Church History: A History of the English Church, 
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be commended either for historical grasp or for common fair- 
ness. His book is disfigured with coarse attacks upon the 
more faithful and spiritually-minded pastors and people of 
England in the Reformation and subsequent times. He treats 
with equal scorn Papists and Puritans; but upon the whole had 
more hard words at command for Puritans than for Papists. 
His theology is not very profound. He nicknames the doc- 
trine of justification by faith solifidianism, and in defiance of 
common sense, scientific theology, and the Apostle Paul, 
declares that it is just the same as Antinomianism. At the 
same time he has industriously studied the prefaces of the 
Master of the Rolls’ publications; and if he had not been so 
blind to spiritual things, the knowledge thus derived might 
have helped him a little. 

Mr Peter Bayne’s new book on the chief actors in the 
Puritan Revolution' might well be prescribed as an antidote to 
such histories as Canon Perry’s. It scarcely belongs to church 
history, but it deserves special mention for its masterly sketches 
of character at a period when theology was the science which 
men thought most of. The two characters which have been 
best drawn are those of Laud and Henrietta Maria. Laud is 
very well treated. We cordially recommend the book to all 
who wish fresh lights on the grandest period of English 
history. 

It is with very mixed feelings that we approach this new 
edition of Hetherington’s History of the Westminster Assem- 
bly? On the one hand, we should not like to see the book die 
out, for it was one of the best bits of work ever done by Dr 
Hetherington, and yet the great amount of new material 
which has come to light since cannot but fail to render any 
new edition incomplete. What is wanted is not so much a 
new edition, as an entirely new book thoroughly up to date. 
from the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in the 
Eighteenth Century, by G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln and Rector of 
Waddington. London: John Murray. 1878. 

1 The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution, By Peter Bayne, M.A. 
London : James Clarke & Co. 1878. 

2 The History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, by W. M. Hethering- 
ton, D.D., LL.D. Fourth Edition, with notes and facsimiles of the title- 
pages of the original editions of the Confession of Faith ; the Catechisms, 
Larger and Shorter ; and the Directory for Church Government and Ordina- 
tion of Ministers. Edited by the Rev. Robert Williamson. Ascog, Rothesay. 
MAinburgh : James Gemmell. 1878. 
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Mr Williamson has generously sunk himself and taken up the 
humble position of editor, but we believe that had he under- 
taken an entirely new history, working in the old material in 
Dr Hetherington’s book along with the new matter now avail- 
able, the public would have been the gainer. As the matter 
stands, this new edition is greatly superior to the old ones. 
Mr Williamson appears to have gone over the “ minutes” of 
the Assembly, and made a good many necessary corrections 
and additions, We question, however, whether sufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the singular position of the Assembly 
and to the feature which distinguished it from other special 
Assemblies, such as the Synod of Dort for example. The real 
meaning of the Assembly was so to reorganise the English 
Church that England might again be the leader in Europe of 
the Protestant cause. Europe had lost the leadership of 
England by the timidity of James and the ritualism of Laud ; 
and the main work of the Assembly was to bring England 
into sympathy with the Protestantism of Europe. This accounts 
for the broad, wise tolerance exhibited in the Confession of 
Faith—a tolerance which many of its interpreters can neither 
understand nor see. 

Two little books, one giving an account of pastoral work in 
Scotland,’ and the other of pastoral work in France’ during 
trying times, have been recently published. Dr Ross’ picture 
of Andrew Donaldson’s work in his Fifeshire parish is a skil- 
fully written sketch, containing a great deal of interesting 
information not usually known about the state of the Church 
of Scotland in Covenanting times. Pastor Bonnefon’s Life of 
Benjamin Du Plan, with the interwoven memoir of Antoine 
Court, the great French preacher, is equally interesting. It 
is curious to notice lingering on in the south of France, kept 
alive by the persecution, the anti-ecclesiastical feelings which 
inspired the Albigenses, who in the early Middle Ages inha- 
bited the same region. 


' Glimpses of Pastoral Work in the Covenanting Times: A Record of the 
Labours of Andrew Donaldson, A.M., Minister at Dalgety, Fifeshire, 1644- 
1662, by the Rev. William Ross, LL.D., Bridge of Allan. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1877. 

? Benjamin Du Plan, Gentleman of Alais, Deputy-General of the Reformed 
Churches of France, from 1725 to 1726, by D. Bonnefon, Pastor of the 
Reformed Church of Alais, Department of Gard. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1878. 
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Wiirtemburg has ever been the fruitful soil for heretical 
and mystical sects. It was so in the Middle Ages, and it is 
so still, and Tiibingen is therefore a very proper place in 
which to write and publish such a book as Dr Palmer’s 
Communities and Sects of Wurtemburg.' The book consists 
of lectures delivered to students in the University of Tiibingen, 
and is published posthumously. It consists of two parts—a 
general historical view, and a description of the various sects 
who now abound in Wurtemburg. The historical view does 
not go back beyond Arndt, Andrea, and Spener, but it includes 
some very interesting and able discussions on the general char- 
acteristics of Pietism, the common name for the substratum 
on which all these sects repose. The individual sects described 
include the Michelians, or followers of Michael Hahn, the 
Pregizerians, or the peculiarly holy people, the Confession of 
the Temple, the Methodists, the Nazarenes, Baptists, Sweden- 
borgians, the New Brethren, the Plymouthists, the Irvingites, 
Mormons, and a host of smaller and more obscure sectaries. 

Under the title of the Terminist Controversy, Dr Hesse 
really gives us an account of the beginnings and aims of the 
great pietist movement inaugurated by Spener, and spread by 
means of his Collegia philobiblica. The terminist controversy 
is not a very important one. It refers to the terminus gratia. 
The controversy existed in the early church, and came into 
life again with the separatist movements in modern church 
history. Three opinions were held :—The terminus gratie is 
co-extensive with the terminus vite, so long as the term of 
life last there is hope of salvation for those who are still 
unsaved ; the terminus gratiew extends beyond the terminus 
vita, i.e. there is hope that those unsaved in life may have the 
offer of salvation renewed after death; the terminus gratie 
is shorter than the terminus vite, i.e. there is a definite day 
of grace fixed: when it is overpassed hope ends. Many of the 
Pietists adopted this third notion, and Johann Georg Bose 
supported it in his famous book Terminus peremptorius 
salutis humane. Spener’s disciples commonly approved of 

1 Die Gemeinschaften und Sekten Wiirttemburgs, von Dr Christian Palmer, 
weil: Prof: an der Universitit Tiibingen, aus dessen Nachlass herausgeben, 
von Prof. Dr Jetter. Tiibingen, 1877. 

2 Der terministische Streit. Ein Bild theologischen Lebens aus den Grénz- 


jahren des siebenzehnten und achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, entworfen, von Fr: 
Hermann Hesse. Giessen, 1877. 
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Bise’s book, and Rechenberg, Spener’s son-in-law, wrote in 
its defence, when Ittig attacked it from the side of orthodox 
Lutheranism. Dr Hesse’s book is a glowing defence of Spener 
and Bése for their piety, accompanied by a very qualified 
approval of their theology. 

A Church of England clergymen, of evidently high-church 
tendencies, has written a very elaborate history of the rise and 
progress of Irvingism.' Mr Miller seems to have thought of 
writing the book because the Irvingites continue to make 
converts from the Church of England, and because several 
clergymen of the Church of England are, he says, secretly 
Irvingites, and act under the orders of the Irvingite leaders. 
The first volume contains a very good and full sketch of the 
Irvingite movement, and the second is devoted to an exposition 
of the doctrines of the sect. In an appendix to the first volume 
he publishes the “great testimony” of the Irvingite Church; 
in an appendix to the second he publishes the two “smaller 
testimonies,” the Mystery of the Candle-stick, the list of offices 
in the Liturgy or Prayer-book, selections from the Catechism, 
passages from the Manual, account of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church in the census 1851, the Tabernacle, regulations for the 
distribution of the Tithe. 

The history of the movement is well told. The doctrinal 
statements are clear, and in the main fairly given; but the 
anthor is very much puzzled and confused when he comes to 
describe the hierarchy. From the utterly crass and helpless 
ignorance of Presbyterianism which characterises ministers of 
the Church of England, Mr Miller is quite unfit to comprehend 
the growth of the Irvingite hierarchy. The Irvingites were 
Presbyterians to begin with, and relics of their Presbyterian 
origin remain to puzzle the incompetent historian. For 
example, the whole or the greater proportion of the congrega- 
tion communicate whenever the sacrament is dispensed, a 
thing which never happens in the Church of England. The 
position of the deacons is unmistakably of Scotch Presbyterian 
origin, so is the thorough organisation of the congregation and 
the way in which their people are looked after, and so also is 
the fact that the angel or minister of the congregation is held 

' The History and Doctrines of Irvingism, or of the so-called Catholic and 


A postolic Church, by Edward Miller, M.A., Vicar of Butler’s Marston. 2 vols. 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co, 1878. : 
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to be the bishop. All these things puzzle the worthy Anglican. 
It is very interesting to trace the naive growth of the Irvingite 
ritual. They began by going to the Old Testament, like the 
primitive Christians, to get ritualistic ideas. Then when the 
apostles went abroad over Europe, they found many good 
people among Roman Catholics, and so they thought they 
would borrow a little from them. Then by-and-by they learned 
a little church history, and heard of and read old liturgies, and 
so the thing grew. Now they have their full ordered ritual, 
with incense and lights, and all that a longing ritualist can 
crave after. Indeed, as Mr Miller remarks, a curate of Mr 
Bennet of Frome went over to them about 1853, and several 
other High Church clergymen have gone over since. Mr Miller, 
who is a ritualist himself, envies them one piece of ritual which 
even the most advanced have not yet dared to introduce into 
the English service. They practice the reservation of the 
sacrament. They leave the consecrated elements on the altar 
from the one communion to the other, just as is done in the 
Roman Catholic Church. So good is the imitation, that Mr 
Miller, with a sigh of envy, tells how Roman Catholics have 
been known to come in aud make obeisance before the altar, 
but betraying themselves by their genuflections, have been 
turned out by the beadle; no wonder Mr Miller is jealous! 
We suppose that Mr Holden’s book on Methodism and 
Methodist Missions’ was written for the benefit of the South 
African Methodist Church, else why jumble together a history 
of Methodism with an account of missions in South Africa ; 
indeed the author acknowledges so much in his preface. For 
such a purpose the book is admirably adapted, but its peculiar 
structure deprives it of general interest. We shall not discuss 
Dr Stevens’ history of Methodism? until the book is complete. 
In going over the literature of church history for the past 
year we omitted to refer to a few books to which the attention 
of our readers ought to be directed. Dr Otto Zoeckler's 
extremely interesting book on The Cross of Christ has been 
translated. It is a perfect quarry of information, both archzo- 
1 A brief History of Methodism and of Methodist Missions in South Africa, 
with an Appendix on the Livingstonian Mission. By the Rev. W. Clifford 
Holden. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 1877. 
2 The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 


Methodism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 
1878. 
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logical and theological. A new and greatly enlarged edition 
of Hahn’s Bibliothek der Symbole Glaubensregeln der alten 
Kirche has been published by the author's son. It is quite 
indispensable to every conscientious student of the old creeds, 
and is much fuller and cheaper than any English collection. 
We ought to mention also a beautiful little monograph on St 
Modan by Dr Story of Roseneath, accompanied by useful 
appendixes, which is a real contribution to our knowledge of 
the early Scottish Church. T. M. Linpsay. 





VIIL BIBLICAL NOTES. 
1. PILLOWS AND KERCHIEFS (Ezexrer xiii. 17-23). 


In attempting a brief explanation of this difficult passage, we 
will premise little concerning the expositions of the commentators, 
except to remark that, so far as we have been able to consult 
them, they have explained the pillows and kerchiefs to be articles 
of luxury either to the false prophetesses themselves, or to those 
who were deceived by their machinations. 

That they were not the former is evident from ver. 19, from 
which it appears that these prophetesses, so far from being given 
to a luxurious mode of life, were content to give themselves to 
their infamous work of polluting (profaning) God among his 
people, for the miserable pittance in return of ‘handfuls of 
barley and pieces of bread”; and that they were not articles of 
luxury for the deceived people is evident (vers. 20 and 21) from 
the fact that these articles were worn by themselves and not by 
the people. ‘ Behold I am against your pillows—and I will tear 
them from your arms. . . . your kerchiefs also will I tear.” 

Let us proceed to a critical examination of some of the words 
or expressions of the passage, ‘‘ Woe to the women that sew 
pillows to all arm-holes.” The word rendered “ pillows’? (Mind?) 
will be seen by reference to the lexicons, both in its verbal root, 
and the substantives derived therefrom, to convey only the idea of 
covering, or the metaphorical ideas which are immediately derivable 
from covering. Hebrew words, in coming down to us in the 
Arabic, often acquire new shades of meaning, but in this case the 
word is preserved to us in the Arabic (Resa), with the invariable 
meaning of the cover. Any one who will read the definitions in 
the lexicons, and the very numerous passages in which the word 
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occurs, will, I think, come to the conclusion that MiNP> can only 
mean coverings or wrappings. 

The word ‘‘armholes” is made elbows in the margin of some 
of our English Bibles, but the original ("3} Doge) means ‘joints 
of hands ’—1.¢. finger-joints. 

The word “sew” has its Arabic child with its pn hardened 
into its cognate, meaning to “‘ braid, plait, or weave.” The word 
is only used three times in the Hebrew Scriptures. In two of 
these, viz. Gen. iii. 7 and Eccl. iii. 7, the meaning plait or weave 
is fully as good an one as sew, and in the remaining passage, Job 
xvi. 15, much better; Job says, ‘‘I have sewed sackcloth upon 
my skin,” but who has ever seen or heard of such a process as 
sewing sackcloth upon the skin? We know that the custom in 
mourning in the East is to wrap a long strip of sackcloth over the 
head and around the neck, shoulders, and body. Itis in a manner 
braided around the body, so as to keep it from falling off. We 
are now prepared for a new translation of the phrase, as follows : 
‘* Woe to the women braiding wrappings upon all finger-joints.” 
We will now proceed to state what we think is meant by this 
strange imprecation. 

Spiritual adultery we know is the figure of speech by which 
Ezekiel frequently sets forth the infidelity of Israel to her cove- 
nant God. What we think is described in this passage are the 
arts of those base women, who condescend to that vilest of all 
occupations, that of the procuress or female pander. 

It is also well known that in the East women are very fond of 
staining their hands with henna. With virtuous respectable 
women the custom is to stain the palms of the hands and 
finger tips. With those who are not virtuous the custom is to 
stain, in addition, the joints of the fingers, the knuckles, and the 
back of the wrist. The appearance of the hands when thus 
stained is shewn in Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 48. His 
description is as follows :—‘‘ The females of the higher and middle 
classes, and many of the poorer women, stain certain parts of their 
hands and feet with the leaves of the henna tree, which impart a 
yellowish red or deep orange colour. Many thus dye only the 
nails of the fingers and toes, others extend the dye as high as the 
first joint of each finger and toe, some also make a stripe along 
the next row of joints, and there are several other fanciful modes 
of applying the henna; but the most common practice is to dye 
the tips of the fingers and toes as high as the first joint, and the 
whole of the inside of the hand and the sole of the foot,” &c. 
From this description it does not appear, notwithstanding the ful- 
ness and accuracy which usually characterise Lane’s information, 
that he was made aware of the distinction upon which the point and 
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force of this part of the description of Ezekiel depends, viz., that 
the staining is extended to “all the joints of the hands”’ only by 
women of questionable character. But in describing the dress of 
the Ghawaze, vol. ii. p. 87, his attention was evidently called to the 
fact that these women, whom he characterises as the ‘‘ most aban- 
doned of the courtezans of Egypt,” were distinguished by their 
use of the henna, although he intimates that in this they only 
followed the general custom of the other classes of Egyptian 
women. He says: ‘Their eyes are bordered with the kohl (or 
black collyrium), and the tips of their fingers, the palms of their 
hands, and their toes and other parts of their feet are usually 
stained with the red dye of the henna according to the general 
custom of the middle and higher classes of Egyptian women. On 
p- 91, he says, ‘‘ All of them adorn themselves with the kohl and 
henna.” ‘Then p. 92, he says of men personating these women, 
‘‘They imitate the women also in applying kohl and henna to 
their eyes and hands.”” These extracts intimate that these women 
were more lavish in the use of henna than those of other classes. 
They always use it, while other women ordinarily use it only on 
festive occasions. The other point, viz., as to the extent of the 
use, is illustrated by the following anecdote :—I once asked a 
young oriental lady residing in my family, who had stained the 
palms of her hands and tips of her fingers, why she thus dis- 
figured them? She answered that it looked pretty, and prevented 
the skin from chapping. It was winter, and her knuckles and the 
backs of her hands were badly chapped. I innocently asked why 
then she did not apply the henna to these parts when it was 
needed ? She looked at me and blushed, and then said, ‘‘ Decent 
women did not put the henna there.” This brings out the whole 
force of Ezekiel’s expression, ‘all joints of hands,” as applied 
to the characters he is describing. 

We come now to the sewing or braiding of coverings, or wrap- 
pings upon them. Lane thus describes the process of applying 
the henna (p. 48): ‘Some of this paste (henna) being spread in 
the palm of the hand, and on other parts of it which are to be 
dyed: and the fingers being doubled, and their extremities 
inserted into the paste in the palm, the whole hand is tightly bound 
with linen, and remains thus during a whole night.” The linen 
bandages here referred to are the coverings or wrappers which 
are wound (braided) around the hand, much as Job represented 
himself as enfolding the sackcloth around his body. 

We now proceed to the ‘‘ kerchiefs.”” ‘And make kerchiefs 
upon the head of every stature. The Hebrew word for kerchiefs 
is ninppp. The singular is defined in Gesenius, ‘‘ Scarf, scab, an 
eruption not dangerous,” Lev. xiii. 6, 7, 8. In these verses the 
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reference is to the leprosy scab; and we have no information that 
the word is used in any other sense, unless it be in the passage 
under consideration. He also says that it is the same as nnpp, 
which he defines, ‘‘ scarf, scab, mange, so called from the flowing 
or falling off of the hair,” Lev. xiii. 2; xiv. 56. The definition is 
evidently correct ; but we think the reason given for it at fault. 
In the passages quoted from Leviticus, nothing is said of the 
falling off of the hair, but only of its turning white. We have an 
example of the use of the verb itself in this meaning of its sub- 
stantives. Isa. iii. 17, ‘‘ Therefore the Lord shall smite with a 
scab the crown of the head of the daughters of Zion ;’’ and this 
scab is not the baldness which is so common in the East; for the 
proper word for that (used also in Arabic) is mm p, which we have 
lower down, v. 24. Gesenius translates the word as used in our 
text, ‘‘ cushions, quilts, mattrasses, so called from being spread.” 
To say nothing of the difficulty of selecting one of these three 
words for the one place, we are as much at a loss to imagine 
the idea of ‘‘ making” either cushions, quilts, or mattrasses ‘“‘ upon 
the head of every stature,”’ as we were above in sewing pillows to 
all arm holes. And why go so far to invent a new and most 
incongrous meaning for this one passage, when usage had long 
before given us a definite and well understood meaning of the 
word? But what does making leprosy scabs on the head of every 
stature mean? There are, I conceive, two consistent meanings 
which may be put upon the passage. Had we been of the number 
of Ezekiel’s hearers, we would doubtless have been able to choose 
between them. 

lst. Besides the use of the henna, as described above, Lane 
describes another custom of Egyptian females (p. 49): ‘It 
consists of making indelible marks of a blue or greenish hue 
upon the face and other parts, or at least upon the front of the 
chin and upon the back of the right hand, and also often upon the 
left hand, the right arm, or both arms, the feet, the middle of the 
bosom, and the forehead.’’ He proceeds to describe the process 
of making these marks with smoke black, or India ink, and in a 
woodcut gives the face of a woman thus marked. Besides 
the mark in the middle of the forehead, I have seen over the 
eyebrows of the characters described, just above their veils, two 
small blue spots made in the manner described. Now Ezekiel, by 
a very keen stroke of irony, which is quite in accordance with his 
style, may refer to these marks, calling them leprosy scabs. Or, 

2d. We all know that Oriental women are accustomed to orna- 
ment their heads very profusely. These ornaments are very 
various, consisting of jewels, precious stones, coins, gold drops, 
&e. A very full description and cuts of these female ornaments 
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may be seen in Appendix A of Lane’s second volume, some of 
which are copied in Kitto’s Bible Illustrations on Isaiah ITI., also 
on the forehead of the Gawaze (Lane, vol. ii. p. 88). Ezekiel, in 
the spirit of irony mentioned above, may have alluded to some of 
these ornaments in vogue in his day, and peculiar to the class of 
women he is describing. 

‘Upon the head of every stature’ means, of course, girls short 
and tall, young and of maturer age. The expression, ‘‘ handfuls of 
barley and pieces of bread,” may be illustrated by the following :— 
In one of my missionary trips up the Nile I was accompanied by 
a Coptic monk, who before he became a Protestant had long been 
habituated to the arts of false prophets in olden times, and also to 
their customs of mendicancy. His business now was to assist in 
colporteuring, and we had an ass to carry the books from the 
Dahabieh to the villages. After selling a book and receiving the 
price, he would say, ‘‘ Will you not add a handful of beans for 
the donkey?” and then, ‘‘A piece of bread for our father?” (the 
priest meaning himself); and he used to go to a village with the 
saddle-bags full of Bibles, and come back with them full of beans 
for the donkey’s supper, as well as his bosom and sleeves of bread 
for ‘‘ our fathers.” 

I need not remark on the fitness of the figure which sets forth 
the arts of these false prophetesses under the comparison of those 
of the sportsman ; but there is one very peculiar and difficult word 
which needs elucidation, ‘‘I am against your pillows wherewith 
ye there hunt the souls to make them fly, and I will tear them 
from your arms, and will let the souls go, even the souls that ye 
hunt to make them fly” (ver. 20). But the sportsman does not 
usually hunt game to make it fly, and besides, in the preceding 
verse, the object of the hunting is stated to be a very different one 
from making the souls fly. ‘* Will ye hunt the souls of my people, 
and will ye save the souls alive that come unto you? . . . to slay 
the souls that should not die, and to save the souls alive that 
should not live.’ The expression, ‘‘ make them fly,” purports to 
be the translation of one word in the original—nim), It is a 
verbal noun derived from mp, the meaning of which in both 
Hebrew and Arabic is well given by Gesenius as follows: ‘‘To 
break out or forth, to put forth buds, leaves, blossoms, to flourish, 
to blossom . . . to break out as an ulcer, the leprosy, &c. Levit. 
xiii. 12 sq., xiv. 43; Exod. ix. 9, 10, &c.” But under section 2 
he seems again to have fallen into the inadvertence of framing a 
definition for this special text, a way of d priori reasoning towards 
a foregone conclusion which should no more be indulged in, in 
lexicography than in philosophy, especially when it leads to so 
incongrous results as sewing pillows to arm-holes, and making 
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mattresses upon heads of statures. The conclusion reached in this 
case is not less incongruous, and we prefer adhering to the well 
ascertained meaning of the word in the passages quoted from 
Leviticus and Exodus. The sense is evidently the bad one which 
the word bears in the above passages, viz., ulcers, pustules, the 
blossoms of venereal disease ; and it is very striking that Job uses 
the exact word in the singular as a collective noun: ‘‘ Upon my 
right hand rise the youth; they push away my feet, and they raise 
up against me the ways of their destruction” (Job xxx. 12). 
Gesenius explains this word, here translated ‘‘ youth,” to mean 
‘*progeny of beasts, contemptuously of low and wicked men, 
brood.” He has the idea which is evidently conveyed in the con- 
nection, but in the words “‘ progeny and brood” he is led away by 
the meaning of quite a different derivative from the same root (see 
under 75x). The use of the word in modern Arabic exhibits the 
meaning even more fully. It would have been strange if a word 
that could be applied to the purposes of reviling had been lost in 
Arabdom, and among the modern Egyptians the expressions are 
frequently heard, ‘‘O, thou son of adultery, thou farakh.” Son of 
adultery in oriental idiom means adulterer, and the two epithets 
are so nearly synonymous that I need not enter into minute 
distinctions. 

What a scathing philippic we now see it to be which Ezekiel 
denounced against these spiritual panderers, and what a terrific 
picture he has drawn of their poor dupes. Those were the Jezebels 
who in his day taught and seduced the servants of God to commit 
fornication, and to eat things sacrificed to idols. Prophetesses 
who like Miriam, with timbrel and dance take up the glad refrain 
to Zion’s song of triumph, ‘Sing to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously, the horse and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea ;’’ or like Deborah, now sitting under the palm-tree between 
Ramah and Bethel, a mother in Israel, dispensing justice to them 
that came up to her for judgment, and anon going up to Ezdre- 
lon’s bloody battle-field to confirm the wavering faith and courage 
of Barak, and meet Jabin, that mighty oppressor, with his chariots 
of iron ; or like Huldah in Israel’s evil day, when the cup of her 
iniquity was full, daring to speak the truth, even to the good 
king Josiah; these and such as these are the women who in the 
past ages have been like a pearl necklace, a “chain of life and 
grace,’ upon the neck of the church, as it has shone, white and 
pure as ivory, and majestic as the tower of David. But such 
prophetesses as Ezekiel describes, prophesying out of their own 
heart, bringing up from those prurient fountains their own deceits 
and corrupting teachings to deceive a people all too ready “‘ to hear 
lies,” let our prayer to God ever be that we may expose and 
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bring to confusion their evil devices, tearing their meretricious 
trappings and ornaments from their arms and foreheads, and 
‘* delivering his people out of their hands.” G. Lansrne. 


2. A NOTE ON THE DISCUSSION REGARDING THE 
LANGUAGE OF OUR LORD. 


An interesting discussion in the pages of the Expositor has for 
some time been conducted by Dr Sanday and Professor Roberts of 
St Andrews, on the question whether Greek or Aramaic was the 
language commonly used by our Lord during the years of His 
public teaching. It is not contended on either side that the one 
speech was employed to the absolute exclusion of the other. The 
point at issue is really, Which had the predominance in Palestine 
at the time of our Lord’s ministry? Dr Roberts does not deny 
that Jesus frequently spoke Aramaic; neither does Dr Sanday 
maintain that he did not on occasion avail himself of Greek. But 
while the former holds that he habitually employed Greek, the 
latter asserts that Aramaic was his customary vehicle of speech. 

As the issue between the two linguistic claimants is not one of 
mutual exclusion, but simply of relative proportion; a quite clear 
and certain result is hardly possible. The general impression left 
on one’s mind by a perusal of the discussion is that Dr Roberts is 
confident in assertion rather than convincing in argument; while 
Dr Sanday protests less, but proves more. However, the inten- 
tion of the present brief paper is not to review the whole contro- 
versy, but merely to rectify an error of some importance perpetrated 
by Dr Roberts, and inadvertently endorsed by Dr Sanday. 

The matter to which I refer is their treatment of the surprise 
expressed by the Chief Captain at St Paul’s ability to speak Greek 
(Acts xxi. 37). This incident has been explained by Dr Roberts, 
so that he feels warranted in declaring that it has no bearing on 
the question as to the language spoken in Palestine at the time of 
our Lord. In this decision Dr Sanday acquiesces, saying that his 
opponent’s ‘ingenious explanation is probably the right one.” 
If the incident possess, as I think it does, high evidential value in 
the discussion, it seems a pity that it should be excluded as irrele- 
vant through an unfortunate mistake of both parties in the 
controversy. 

When Paul, anxious to address the people, asked leave of the 
Captain in Greek, the latter gave vent to his astonishment in the 
question, or rather exclamation, ‘‘ You know Greek!” From the 
fact that he did not expect to hear this language spoken by his 
prisoner, it has been inferred that fluency in Greek, such as Paul 
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manifested, was not a common accomplishment among the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem. The argument is substantially correct, though 
the way in which it has generally been put is faulty. This defect 
of form has misled Dr Roberts into rejecting the inference entirely. 
He says: ‘‘ The plain truth is, that the words have no reference to 
the Jews at Jerusalem or any other Jews at all. This is obvious 
from what follows. The Roman soldier had imagined that Paul 
was a notorious Egyptian bandit, and, rightly or wrongly, had 
concluded that in that case he would be ignorant of Greek. As 
soon as he heard the apostle make use of that language, he 
expressed his surprise, and exclaimed, ‘Thou art not then that 
Egyptian, which before these days madest an uproar, and leddest 
out into the wilderness four thousand men that were murderers.’ 
The words have thus no bearing whatever on the language of Palestine.” * 

Had the words been spoken of an Egyptian unconnected in any 
way with Jewish affairs, the conclusion would have been unde- 
niable. But considering what is said to have been done by the 
man to whom they refer, I venture to think that they not only 
have an important bearing on the question, but, taken along with 
the testimony of Josephus, afford wellnigh decisive proof that the 
prevalent language among the Jews of Jerusalem was Aramaic. 
For let it be carefully remarked that this Egyptian, whom the 
Captain expected to be ignorant of Greek, was no mere foreign 
bandit,? but an insurrectionary leader, who had succeeded in 
attaching to himself a very large number of the restless spirits in 
the Jewish metropolis. In other words, it was the belief of the 
chief officer of the Jerusalem garrison that an important popular 
insurrection had been conducted by a man incapable of speaking 
Greek; and what is of even greater significance, that the still 
more extensive propaganda which preceded the actual outbreak, 
had been carried on in a language which, as it was not Greek, 
could only have been Aramaic. Dr Roberts must have overlooked 
this aspect of the incident, when he asserted that it ‘‘had no 
bearing whatever on the language of Palestine.” Even if it 
proved no more than the fact, that a popular disturbance could 
be got up in Jerusalem by a man speaking only Aramaic, its 
relevancy would be more than established. 

But in reality its evidential power is by no means exhausted. 
It suggests still wider conclusions. We know that about this 
time there were many similar insurrectionary movements in Jeru- 
salem and Judea. Had it not been a known fact that these were 
as a rule stirred up and carried on in the Aramaic tongue, I can- 
not account for the Chief Captain’s surprise. If Greek had been 


1 Expositor, VI. 377. The italics are mine. 
2 Cf. Josephus, Ant, 20. 8, 6. 
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the common speech, why should he suppose this particular émeute 
to have been an exception? If it be said that it was because the 
leader, being an Egyptian, could not speak Greek, I reply that 
the nationality of the incendiary would have led him to exactly 
the opposite conclusion. Seeing that Greek was prevalent in 
Egypt, surely an Egyptian was likelier to know that language 
than Aramaic. And if it be suggested that residence in Jerusalem 
might have familiarised him with the old vernacular rather than 
with Greek, that is equivalent to saying that Aramaic and not 
Greek was the more common medium of converse in the Jewish 
capital. Thus the Egyptian origin of the leader does not weaken 
but immensely strengthens the conviction, that the Roman officer 
assumed Aramaic to have been the language of leader and fol- 
lowers in this disturbance, for no other reason than that it was 
the customary vehicle of communication among the common 
people at the time. 

To my mind it seems likelier that the man really was a Jew, 
and was designated “ that Egyptian,’’ on account not of race but 
of residence in that country; just as the “‘ Jews, devout men out 
of every nation” (Acts ii. 5) are immediately after referred to as 
‘¢ Parthians, Medes, . . . Cretes, and Arabians” (v. 9.) A con- 
siderable popular outbreak, in which patriotic and religious 
fanaticism was the dominant element, could hardly have been 
instigated by a leader who was not of Jewish descent. If any 
difference, this view of the man’s connection with Egypt augments 
the force of our argument. 

It will be seen that this result decisively confirms Dr Sanday’s 
inferences from the statements of Josephus, while it is quite 
incompatible with Dr Roberts’ opinion that “Greek and not 
Hebrew [Aramaic] was the common language of public inter- 
course in Palestine in the days of Christ and the apostles.’ The 
actual position of the two languages must have been just the 
reverse of what he conceives it to have been. 


W. Gray Exmstiz. 








